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Introduction 

AFTER  a  termof  duty  at  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training 
School,  having  watched  its  gruu-th  from  nothing  tu 
five  hundred  students;  having  seen  four  classes  nf  one  hundred 
and  twenty  young  men  graduated,  settled  in  g(M>d  employ- 
ments,  and  well  started  in  their  chosen  lifewnrk  ;  havinL;. 
witnessed  the  material  increase  from  iwo  hare  floors  in  ihi.' 
old  schoolhousc  on  Courtland  Street  to  ihf  acqnisiiion 
and  equipment  of  the  entire  building,  together  with  the  lease 
and  equipment  of  the  annex,  un  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  the-smrv 
building  adjoining  and  connecting  with  the  kIU  seho<<lIi<>ii>e, 
—  I  opened  my  mail,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1891',  jm!  f-mmi 
an  order  which  required  mc  to  rep()rt  fir  duty  in  .■-.  :i 
Fnuicitco  on  the   13th  of  the  month. 

The  work  had  been  laborious.  Then-  were  Minn  .i,iM 
for  other  circumstances,  but  none  to  -.uii  our  e.^nili;:  <:^.. 
We  were  doing  pioneer  work.  K>in  le'.-;nn  liih]  ■■••■-. 
course  of  Study,  both  in  the  labor-i!  .lus  and  the  .ir.itJL-Ki  ■■  ■- 
rooms,  had  to  be  studied  out  j:..\  lii  >  is  -,1,  in  "fiI.--  •.,■  ,.;■■.,. n 
such  as  would  furnish  the  t.ir^e>'  .imoiirt  ■  r  ti.iml  ::'.::  ■ 
work,  so  that  it  could  be  made  tosuji|'!iniei.t  the  ]M,r,l,  : 
try  work,  blending  together  and  pmduein^'  rhf  desired  rcMii' . 
thus  solving  the  problem.  How  in  adjust  M.<iiii.il  ri.<'ti. 
tug  to  the  Public-Schuul  System  ?  The  reMiUs  show  how 
well  or  how  ill  the  work  has  been  done. 


2  Introduction 

Although  my  official  relations  with  the  school  had  been 
severed  by  the  receipt  of  the  order,  I  devoted  the  remaining 
days  to  getting  things  in  shape  for  my  unknown  successor, 
and  had  never  realized  until  then  how  it  had  endeared 
itself  to  me.  But  the  last  day  came,  as  last  days  always 
will  come! 

His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  the  Officers  and  Members  of 
the  School  Board  tendered  me  a  farewell  dinner  at  the 
Rennert.  After  sitting  through  the  feast,  from  the  oysters 
to  the  black  coffee  and  cigars,  where  all  had  kind  words 
and  pleasant  wishes,  we  all  stood  and  sang  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne."  Then  came  the  hardest  part  of  all,  the  "  good-bye  " 
and  the  "  God  bless  you." 

A  little  later,  I  bade  farewell  to  dear  old  Baltimore,  and 
took  njy  seat  in  a  Pullman  sleeper  of  the  "  Overland  Flyer," 
on  the  hottest  night  that  has  been  known  in  this  section  for 
many  years.  As  the  train  was  rushing  through  the  tunnel 
and  beyond,  I  remembered  how  kind  and  helpful  all  had 
been  to  the  work  I  was  leaving  behind.  Our  Senators  and 
Representatives  had  interested  themselves  in  it  from  its 
inception.  The  newspapers  had  sent  their  representatives, 
investigated,  and  commended.  The  Mayor,  the  Councils, 
and  the  School  Board  had  been  generous  in  their  appropria- 
tions. The  Chairman  and  Committee  liad  always  been  a 
unit  for  the  school,  l^he  Faculty  was  devoted  and  zealous, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  students  appreciated  their 
opportunities. 

The  next  night  Chicago  was  reached  and  left  behind  us, 
and  we  were  still  rushing  through  the  great  flat,  treeless 
plains  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha,  Grand  Island,  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  Green  River, 
Granger,  Ogden,  Winnemucca,  Reno,  Trucker,  and  Sum*' 
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mh,  seven  thousand  feet  above  tbc  sca-levet,  and  scores  of 
other  cities  and  towns,  were  passed  by  as  wc  sped  from 
prairie  to  desert  and  over  hills  and  mountains.  From  Sum- 
mit the  road  ran  down  the  Pacific  slope,  through  Sacta- 
mento  to  Oakland,  where  we  crossed  the  bay  in  the  big 
steamer  to  San  Francisco,  having  left  Baltimore  laic  on 
Tuesday  night  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning.  The  car  services,  steeping  and  din- 
ing, left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Having  completed  my  dutv  in  San  Francisco  by  the  end 
of  September,  I  repaired  to  the  Mare  Kland  Navy  Yard, 
and  joined  the  U,  S.  S.  "  Alen  "  for  a  cniise  in  Behring  Sea 
and  the  far  tlast.  The  cruise  was  very  interesting,  and  the 
experiences  were  valuable.  Behring  Sea  and  Korea  were 
levetaiions  to  me.  During  a  large  portion  of  the  cruise  we 
visited  Japan,  China,  Hong-kong,  and  the  Philippines, 
which  gave  me  the  opportunity  tu  compare,  modify,  or  con- 
firm the  impressions  of  years  ago ;  and  my  desire  is,  to  show 
those  countries  and  their  people  as  I  saw  ihcm. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE    START 

ON  the  morning  of  the  iSth  of  June  we  cast  off 
ihc  lines  that  bound  us  to  the  watcr-frani  of  (he 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  steamed  down  the  river 
towards  San  Kninciscu.  After  reaching  the  havt  we 
changed  uur  course  lo  keep  clear  of  the  great  steamer 
which  plies  between  thai  ciiy  and  Oakland  t  and  passing 
bv  the  citv,  we  ruuniled  lo,  and  stood  through  the  Golden 
(laie,  runiiin|];  against  a  stilf  breeze  and  a  heavv  chopped 
sea.  As  soon  as  wr  were  well  outside  of  (he  land,  upon 
the  h«»som  of  the  broad  Pacitic,  K-arings  wt-tv  ukm,  and 
the  vessel  was  hcatI<->!  for  I'nalaska,  Alnitbii  Islands,  about 
twenty-twn  hundred  mik-s  away.  I'he  clouds  lowered  and 
became  almnst  blaik,  and  the  uncc  chopped  sea  gradually 
increasetl  until  wi-  h.ul  a  heavv  head  sea,  causing  the  ohl 
ship  til  mil  and  pitch  in  ;i  nuM  (incumfunahle  manner. 

The  little  >hip,  ihut  u*;is  In  be  i>iir  home  for  the  nr\t 
two  veats  and  i  li.ilt'.  w.i<  :iri  ir..:i  Me.iTfiei.  175  feet  lonp, 
15  feet  Kmih,  1  1;  tiit  '  luihes  ileip,  .iml  of  l.-J"-  tons' 
displacimeni.  It  w.is  full  bark-ri^i;«l,  and  l.;id  Jn  >>ld- 
fashioii.d  Iv.rt'.  He'  .iim.inwnt  .•<.:"isi>(rd  of  one  eleu-n- 
inch  sn^o'ih-hiiic  ,  iint  ,:iii:,  two  ftiiii'-inch  sniooih-bm-' 
briads;.!!-  i;iicis,  •■[!(  sixn -if.mvln  !<:(i-ch-i.iading  rifle,  and 
seve-  l1  machine  ■•ims  and  bia-s  :>ictts. 
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We  had  a  lot  of  almost  worthless  Japanese  for  servants,^ 
poor  fellows,  who  had  left  their  island  home  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  America.  They  had  met  with  poor  success,  and 
were  discouraged  and  homesick.  To  get  away  from  their 
uncongenial  surroundings,  and  with  the  hope  of  ultimately 
reaching  Japan,  they  shipped  as  servants  for  our  cruise. 
They  made  poor  seamen  -,  for  as  the  gale  increased,  boy 
after  boy  disappeared, — sick,  down  with  mal  de  mer^  —  and 
before  the  close  of  the  dav  we  had  but  one  servant  in  con- 
dition  for  service.     One  boy  to  look  after  a  dozen  of  us  ! 

Our  head  wind  and  sea  stuck  to  us,  and  continued  to 
increase,  a^  though  winds  and  seas  never  came  from  any 
other  direction.  After  experimenting  for  four  days,  it  was 
determined  to  abandon  the  direct  course  to  Unalaska, 
and  to  make  a  leading  wind  of  the  present  freshness,  run- 
ning into  V'^icioria,  British  Columbia,  to  refill  our  bunkers 
and  to  make  a  new  start. 

The  bad  weather  we  were  experiencing  gave  us  the 
opportunity  of  testing  the  seamanship  and  endurance  of 
our  men,  as  a  great  deal  of  sail-drilling  was  necessary  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  it  we  realized  that  we  had  about  as  fine 
a  crew  as  ever  went  to  sea.  Manv  of  them  were  not  only 
good  seamen,  but  possessed  qualities  that  promote  the 
happiness  of  a  ship's  companv.  There  were  si)me  jewels 
in  the  engine  department,  —  men  who  worked  well,  and  in 
the  earlv  watches  of  the  night  excelled  in  song  and  dance  ; 
thev  could  "  spout  "  quotations  from  an  "  improved  "  Shake- 
speare or  the  dime  "  Ready  Speaker,"  with  a  fervor  and 
gesture  that  would  cause  an  actor  to  blush.  These  inter- 
ested and  amused  the  forecastle  and  the  fire-room,  and  made 
Jack's  time  pass  pleasantly  during  the  loneliest  hours  of  the 
nights,  from  tea-water  to  hammocks.  We  had  men  who 
were  formerly  elegant  "  barn-stormers,"  but  had  been  finan- 
cially wrecked  in  their  showy  ventures;  also  an  ex-negro 
minstrel  from  down  the  coast,  and  an  athlete  who  had  seen 
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Sullivan  i  but  the  cream  of  the  crew  was  the  diMtc  barber, 
whose  carroty  frizzes  were  always  parted  in  the  middle. 
He  wore  the  finest  embroidered  trousers  and  shirts,  and  the 
ship's  name,  in  solid  silver,  on  his  cap  ribbon  ;  his  clocked 
silk  hose  and  elegant  pumps  were  the  envy  of  all  the  young- 
tten,  from  the  forecastle  to  the  maintop.  He  could  trip  the 
light  fantastic  toe,  in  hornpipe  or  jig,  make  good  music 
from  almost  any  instrument,  « splice  the  main-brace,"  or 
jump  aloft  as  nimbly  as  any.  Of  course,  such  a  paragon 
toon  became  the  favorite  of  the  crew,  and,  to  his  credit,  he 
held  this  good  opinion  throughout  the  cruise.  As  I  have 
sUted,  we  had  artists  and  poets  amongst  the  crew,  and 
many  of  their  stories  of  imagination,  told  to  a  gaping  audi- 
tory in  the  dark  midnight  watches,  might  "cause  each 
particular  hair  to  stand  on  end,"  or  provoke  mirth  that 
would  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  watch  below ;  and  we  had 
some  old  fellows  who  were  so  salt  that  they  would  secure 
all  the  sea  water  they  could  stow  away,  to  use  for  bathing 
purposes  when  the  vessel  was  in  fresh-water  riwrs. 

Early  on  the  24th,  we  sighted  the  Olympics  and  hcadfd 
for  Cape  Flattery-,  the  most  northerly  point  nf  land  I'roici  [- 
ing  from  the  State  of  Washiii(;i"ii,  .irni  iu>i  ..pii.>-uc  V'.in- 
couver  Islarul.  We  enterrJ  ihc  Sir.in  of  Juan  Jc  Kuca, 
between  the  cape  and  the  i^l.(nd,  utid  headed  fur  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.  On  «nf  >i(jc  of  the  strait,  the  great 
black  mountains  jrt:  cuvltcJ  with  delist-  furt-sts  until  the 
tnow-line  is  reached  ;  k-yond  which  the  Jjrknrss  i*  iraM>- 
formed  into  an  (-tirnitl  whitiMi<-<.s,  rrndiriL!  ihc-  hra\(-iw  jiiU 
piercing  the  cIhuiIn,  ihousjn.l'^  i)t"  iVt-t  .ihi>n-  »-..  Scii-i.il 
Indian  \illj^<-s  .in-  -I'.iti'Tcii  ^lori^  thr  li.ot  i-l' tin-  iii'>iiii- 
taint.  Braves,  and  s.|ilj«->,  with  thrir  p,ipii.,.i.i.,  M:,itl 
tiong  the  b<-jth  jml  ailmire  the  i>ri-4t  whiti-  wji-t.iii.K-  ili.it 
is  forging  it*  wjy  ttirur^h  the  water-..  ( )[he[-.  ji.nliil;-  ihcir 
nnoes  u|><>n  ihi-  >{iii<'t  »-ilcrs,  or  haul  >ruit-  nr  line  in  |iur- 
•uit  of  unwJrv  nuinlu-i-  '^t'  iht  tinny  triK-. 
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A  cool  breeze  and  calm  sea  bring  our  late,  not  ^m-^^^m^j 
but  sick  of  the  sea,  messmates  from  their  roomSi  with 
appetites  as  big  as  the  ship.  Crackers,  cheese,  and  beer 
are  in  demand ;  and  the  stentorian  voice  of  our  most 
excellent  caterer  is  heard  in  vain  protests  against  this  dan- 
gerous raid  upon  the  sea  stores.  As  the  day  passes  into 
night,  the  Olympics,  with  a  nearly  full  moon  shining  upon 
them,  appear  like  masses  of  blackness  capped  with  dancing 
gold  ;  and  the  old  ship  speeds  on  through  placid  waters, 
carrviiiii  a  nr.iss  of  silvery  waves  at  her  bow,  which  make 
faini  (laslu^,  and  arc  lost  upon  the  beach,  where  the  tiny 
lights  aiui  fires  of  the  Indians  dance  like  "wilUo'-thc- 
wisp» ''  amidst  thr  blackness.  About  ten  o'clock  we 
anchored  near  the  inner  harbor  of  Victoria,  and  were  soon 
Mirromulod  bv  a  lit  tic  Hcet  of  pleasure-boats,  whose  happy 
<M  ( iiparifs  ga\(.  us  some  fine  music,  instrumental  as  well 
a  vocal;  anil  we  found  that  these  good  people  were  as 
curious  \()  sec  a  "^'aiiki,!;  man-of-war  as  the  Indians  of 
the   s*  rait   had   been. 

Vi«  ri>iUA,  BRirisH  Columbia 

Victoria  i.  siniatcd  on  the  southern  end  of  Vancouver 
Island,  in  tin-  Strait  of  Juan  dc  Fuca,  and  has  grown  from 
old  VifVi  William,  a  tradin^r  post,  which  is  nearly  as  old  as 
I  hi  tur-tiailc  Oil  the  North  Pacific  coast.  It  is  still  a 
»(  at  (jf  the  Hudson  iiay  Companv,  which  has  fine  store- 
lioiisrs  in  the  city,  where  almost  anything  can  be  purchased 
or  tiadcd. 

The  fur-trader  was  close  behind  the  hunter,  and  they 
wcic  soon  followed  by  the  prospector  and  the  miner,  as 
vast  (juantlties  of  gold  were  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  the 
hills.  The  finds  were  nt>t  equal  to  the  expectations, 
and  the  rush  soon  cleared  out  what  was  there  ;  but  the 
coal  mines  that  were  disco\'ered  have  proven  themselves 
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vastly  more  impoiunt  to  this  portion  of  the  world  than  the 
precious  metal  could  poiisibly  have  been.  The  mines  at 
Nainaimo  anil  vicinity  supply  the  whole  upper  Pacific  coast^ 
including  San  P'rancisco  as  well  as  the  railroads  and  ship- 
ping, and  make  life,  manufactures,  and  cunimerce  possible. 
Timber  is  abundant,  but  the  government  cares  for  it,  and 
its  cutting,  on  a  large  scale,  is  discouraged. 

The  business  portion  of  the  city  is  built  around  an  inner 
harbor  which  is  protected  by  a  point  of  land  that  juts  out 
into  the  strait.  Many  improvements  are  being  made  in 
this  part  of  the  city  :  ruads  and  streets  are  being  changed 
and  graded  ;  hollows  and  low  places  are  being  Ailed  in,  and 
hills  removed,  giving  the  place  a  ^  fussv "  appearance. 
There  are  many  handsome  buildings  that  would  be  orna- 
ments in  any  city.  Through  the  streets  several  lines  of 
cars  are  run,  driven  by  electric  motors.  They  make  good 
speed,  are  easily  handled,  and  have  many  advantages  over 
the  cable  cars  run  in  San  Francisco.  The  poor  car-horse 
is  on  the  eve  of  emancipation,  and  thvre  seems  to  be  no 
excuse  for  his  further  empKivmcni  in  that  capaciiv.  The 
streets  —  roads,  they  are  called  —  arc  lighted  with  clcittic 
lights. 

The  curious  old  lustom  is  pr(s<Ts iii  m  Viituru  of  firing 
a  warning  gun  at  nine  in  the  t-wniiii;;  jnd  .11  nine  thiitv 
a  second  gun  i%  fired,  when  jII  the  public  lights  are  ex- 
tinguished and  till'  -irecis  uiid  nuds  4U-  in  djrkm-ss. 

Ever\ thing  imi\es  -luwlv  hire.  Hu-uu-ss  is  done  in  .1 
very  quiet  wav,  and  tlif  'h.ijiki-qH-r's  tit't-  sirm-  an  la-v 
one.  There  is  no  pii-h  or  dme,  ari-l  no  .iilvcnisinj;,  as  "i- 
see  it  ii)  our  hi-nn-  lities.  Ni  amnipi  i*  m.idc  t.i  jui-li 
goods  in  the  shiips:  iluk  are  shoiMi,  I'li  iii<|iiir\  the  y^-i- 
is  named,  and  \im  biiv  --i  nor,  as  ><>u  |<Iims<' ;  and  vit  a  t  .isi 
busiltess  is  done  in  itiis  .;ii;(-<,  i'a>\  \\.i\,  .imt  liaruKome 
profits  are  leali/til.  Iliisinrxs  does  i.ot  hc^in  until  .il'irr 
nine  in  the  muining,  and  ends  at    f.<iii    in  ilic  atiirnoon. 
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The  hotels  are  excellent,  and  are  conducted  on  the  Eng- 
lish plan. 

The  residents'  portion  of  the  city  extends  over  hills  and 
vjillcys,  and  far  up  the  strait,  where,  surrounded  by  neat 
little  jj^ardcns  filled  with  beautiful  flowers  or  carefully 
k('|)t  lawns,  stand  villas  and  cottages,  —  the  homes  of  the 
))(-ople.  The  roads  arc  hard,  smooth,  and  admirably  cared 
i't)r.  They  arc  bordered  with  trim  hedges,  and  brightly 
painted  gates  open  from  them  into  little  gardens.  In  the 
<pii''t  siiiniiiei  evtrnings,  the  air  is  laden  with  sweet  per- 
fimies   from   the^e  dainty  gardens  of  roses. 

The  houses  are  picluresijue  and  varied,  and  of  a  com- 
posite order  of  areliitecture  that  is  convenient  and  attrac- 
tive Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  bricks  with  hand- 
snnw  stonr  trimmings,  while  a  larger  number  are  of 
wood,  painted  in  pleasing  tints;  and  all  have  an  air  of  quiet 
M-lineiiK-nt  and  elegance.  The  climate  is  invigorating  and 
hralthy.  The  summers  are  delightful,  and  the  winters  are 
t  ompaia!iv«*ly  mild,  for  the  latitude.  The  city  contains 
ahout  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  its  population  having 
(iouhled   in    the  last  tlne<-  years. 

VVc  (hove  to  "  iiiiuon  Mill  "  to  see  the  magnificent  sun- 
set, and  sat  throuj'Ji  the  long  twilight,  which  lasts  about 
two  [lours.  Tlie  route  led  over  a  fine,  hard  road,  sur- 
!oundc<l  l»y  liandsomely  hedged  gardens,  whose  delicious 
pMlunies  Idled  the  air;  and  the  elegant  houses  lent  their 
ixaiity  to  the  ever-ehanging  panorama,  as  we  wended  our 
w.iy  up  among  the  hills.  Heacon  Hill  is  a  bare  knoll  of 
{'reensward,  with  a  flagstatt*  from  which  the  British  jack  is 
thrown  to  the  bree/es.  From  this  spot  a  most  magnificent 
view  is  obtained. 

In  the  valley  below  us  nestles  a  village  with  its  cluster  of 
gardens  and  bright  little  cottages.  We  see  the  coast-line, 
with  its  restless,  ever-lashing  sea ;  and  beyond,  an  arm  of 
the  sea  studded  with  islands,  while  here  and  there  little  boats 
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and  steafflcrs  are  feeling  their  way  through  the  winding 
channels.  Yonder,  the  forest-covered  Olympics,  and  in 
the  far-olF  distance  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  the 
Pacific  hold  up  their  heads  in  solemn  grandeur. 

As  the  "  day-god  "  sank  into  the  bosom  uf  ^  Balboa's 
ocean,"  the  tints  changed  from  blue  to  silver,  to  gold,  to 
fiery  vennilion,  the  outlines  of  the  mountains  were  tipped 
with  old  rose,  and  finally  all  melted  into  one  streak  of  rosy 
red,  when  the  heavens  and  the  eanh  seemed  to  meet  each 
other,  and  we  realized  that  it  was  night,  and  the  stars  were 
on  guard. 

The  guns  having  been  fired,  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  our  ride  back  to  the  hotel  was  dismal.  The  Uinely 
watchman  threw  the  lays  of  his  dark  lantern  upDn  us, 
peered  at  us  through  the  darkness,  and  cried  nut ;  '^  IVri 
•^  o'  —  clock,  —  a  —  clear  —  bright  —  night  !  "  Then 
all  was  dark  and  still. 

At  Ska 

On  (he  30th,  we  said  good-bvi-  to  our  new-ni.ulc  friind* 
and  made  another  surt  for  Itihiin^  >im.  Wluii  wi- h.ul 
cleared  the  land,  and  the  \("il\  iMii—  m-.i-  -ei,  wi  t.nitul 
ourselves  confronted  hv  he.iii  wii..!>  .u.i!  seas  that  causcU 
ihe  ship  to  piti-h  arnl  imII  io  >ii,h  .1  ,:<ji.-.-  j-  i.-  make  \ll\- 
oiifcrable.  On  ihc  ni-Iii  ..r  th:'  ^i.  ili<-  »liul  :i^,l  m  ., 
died  out,  and  the  4th  ojiened  u  itli  .i!ni.  >i  .1  <  .ilm,  \\:\h  .i 
tmooth  sea  and  a-  lui'.'ht  .1  -mi  ..-  >'-u  -h--:;,.  ']  h-  K.\  - 
bad  not  surtii-ienilv  U'.MVcn-!  11. ^m  tli.  ;f  -e*.  iid  .i;t.1x  k  ■  1 
ica-sickneso  to  make  ativ  ait' 'iip:  ,it  .  1  lilnatiiii.'  il"-  •'■•\, 
and  the  "gliiriou'^  F.iurth  "  e.iii'-  .'inl  went  with  .irili  il;e 
"storm  flajf  "  (!•. inj;. 

During  the  nii;lit  ol  the  4ih,  ihe  fair  weather  left  us, 
and  bv  dadijht  we  h.id  M!  -u^  h-  .iil  wimU  ami  t.eas,  with 
cold,  ^ioomv  »(.iiliei.  ri:e  'j;h  I'r.m^ht  us  some  remark- 
able  weather,-  -a    told    Siwieb    mist    with    dti//ly    rain. 
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Through  this  the  sun  would  shine  brightly  for  about  twenty 
minutes;  then  the  mist  would  shut  the  sun  out  for  about 
(hr  same  len[.rth  of  time, —  and  so  it  went  on,  repeating  the 
(It (in  for  the  whole  day.  l^he  next  day  brought  us  a 
hvAvy  sea  with  a  dense  fog.  The  ship,  having  been  light- 
ened up  ronsidcrablv  by  the  use  of  stores,  rolled  very  deep, 
and  the  creakine  bulkheads  and  blowing  steam  whistle  were 
not  soothing  musir  for  nerves  already  strained  in  endeavors 
to  penetrate  the  foir  and  discover  the  rocky  shore  ahead. 

Owing  to  the  Hatness  of  the  earth  in  these  latitudes, 
there  are  ch.inees  for  gia\e  errors  in  estimating  distances; 
and  the  fact  thai  these  waters  have  never  been  carefully 
surveved  aiul  charted,  makes  na\  igation  extremely  hazardous. 
After  leaving  V'iciur'a,  our  t)nly  visible  neighbors  were 
Mvrial  siho<»l:.  of  v\  hales  and  numerous  stray  seals. 

\\A][y  nil  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  fog  having  cleared 
avvay,  the  (K'culiar  haze,  which  ihc  seaman  knows  to  be 
land,  was  discovered  ahead  of  u^.  Keeping  on  our  course, 
we  were  soon  betw  rn  snowy  mountains,  whose  chilly 
winds  seiii  colli  shlver>  through  our  frames.  The  grandeur 
<>l  the  scenerv  was  fascinating,  and  held  us  almost  spell- 
bound, in  spite  of  the  cold,  as  we  felt  our  wav  through  the 
( )nali'.i  pass,  which  leads  into  Behring  Sea.  On  one  side 
of  us  were  rugged,  snow-capped  mountains,  upon  whose 
rocky  sides  not  a  vestige  of  verdure  could  be  seen,  with 
here  and  there  mad  torrents  of  melted  snow  plunging 
into  the  sea  almost  at  our  feet ;  or  mountain  sides  of 
emerald  and  black,  up  to  the  snow-line,  from  whence  began 
their  covering  of  white.  On  the  port  hand  was  Mount 
"  Makooshin,"  5^500  feet  above  the  sea,  sending  forth 
ashes  and  smoke ;  on  the  starboard,  mighty  cone-shaped 
"Shisaldin,"  towering  8,500  feet  towards  the  heavens,  with 
its  everlasting  mantle  of  snow,  the  mad  waters  of  ocean  and 
sea  dashing  themselves  against  its  rocky  base.  All  about 
us  were  islands  and  great   snow-capped  peaks,  which  we 
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Icc-huilt,  ice-bound,  and  icc-boundcd, 

Swell  cold  scus  of  silence!  such  room! 
Such  snow-li^ht!  such  sea-light  confounded 
With  thunders  that  smite  like  a  doom! 
Such  *;randcur!   such  glory,  such  gloom! 
Hear  that  boom!  hear  that  deep,  distant  boom 
Of  an  avalanche  hurled 
Down  this  unfinished  world! 

Ire  seas  and  ice  summits!  ice  spaces. 

In  ^j)lend(;r  of  white,  as  (jod's  thrrme! 
Id-  wnrUis  to  the  pole  I  and  ice  places, 
l.'iitrackf'il  and  unnamed  and  unknown! 
Hear  that  boom!     Hear  the  grinding,  the  groan 
Of  the  ice  gods  in  pain!      Hear  the  moan 
Of  yon  ice  mountain  hurled 
Down  this  unfinished  world! 

Joaquin  M4LLER. 

II.IIJLIUK  is  a  beautiful  harbor,  surrounded  by  snow- 
capped mountains  and  green  valleys.  Unalaska,  the 
settlement,  has  been  built  upon  a  natural  crescent  of  low 
hills  and  plains  on  the  southern  side  of  the  harbor,  and  con- 
sists of  a  Russian  church,  six  large  residences,  sixty  one-story 
wooden  shanties,  a  few  sod-houses,  two  storehouses,  and  a 
lot  of  sheds.  These  are  the  property  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  whose  agent,  called  "  Prince  Paul "  by 
the  natives,  manages  the  place,  under  the  observatipn  Qf 
some  of  our  own  officials. 
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An  inner  harbor  U  Turmrd  tiy  a  poinc  of  Und  jutting  out 
ftam  ihe  chntr,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  settlement. 
Near  by  is  a  third  harbor,  opening  into  the  main  one,  known 
a>  DutchmanS  tlav,  around  whose  shores  a  rival  company 
it  erecting  storehouses  and  shanties  fur  u>c  of  its  people 
in  future  operations.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  be- 
hind (he  settlement,  there  is  a  large  fresh-water  lake,  which 
t>  furmcd  by  the  melted  snow  from  the  mountain's  side. 

"Prince  Paul"  came  on  boaid  tu  juiy  \m  respects,  and 
to  invite  us  to  a  ball  which  was  to  be  given  in  the  palace 
that  oening  in  honor  of  our  arrival.  Hut  a%  the  notice  was 
short,  and  as  we  had  not  been  sufficiently  long  bcyoml  the 
pale  of  civilization  (o  indulge,  we  were  compelled  to  decline 
the  honor.  We  lunched  the  »'  Prince ; "  and  when  he  had 
said  goud-byc,  he  insisted  uptm  leturmng  to  the  shon:  in 
his  own  batge,  which,  by  the  way,  was  managed  by  only 
noc  nun.  Soon  aflcr  he  left  the  vessel,  a  local  brer/.c  and 
heavy  rain  came  howling  through  the  tittle  valley  ahead  of 
us.  1'he  whitecajn  «oon  sprang  up  ftum  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  Say,  and  the  "  Prince's  "  man  Friday  enuld  not 
pull  against  the  wind  and  sea.  Ilicir  ba;|;e  was  blown 
upon  the  beach  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hay,  where,  in  a 
divncheil  condition,  they  were  compelled  lo  abandon  the 
Itaai  and  wade  through  swamp  and  mud  to  the  head  of  the 
^Kt;  here  they  secured  another  hitat  and  were  bndnl  near 
the  palarr. 

The  principal  pan  of  the  seltlemeni  of  Unabska  facet  ■ 
roadway,  which  extends  along  the  beach  for  about  two  miln 
from  the  inner  hatt)or  to  the  little  cemetery  un  the  hillock 
knnnls  ihr  sea.  In  this  little  cetnetert-  there  are  iwofcore 
or  more  qualm  gracet  marked  with  the  doable  rmts,  and 
heavily  feiired  in  tn  protect  (he  inmates  fmm  the  ntds  of 
bungnr  wild  Scasts. 

*rhr  i>.landi  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Intmensc  rocks  have 
^tt  thrown  up  frum  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  wime  pan 
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age,  and  a  thin  layer  of  soil  has  been  deposited  upon  them. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  and  mountains  are  covered  with  snow, 
and  there  is  nearly  always  an  icy  breeze  blowing  from  the 
mountains,  a  drizzly  rain,  or  a  fog.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  cultivate  the  soil.  In  well-sheltered  places  the 
experiments  have  been  partially  successful,  but  not  very 
encouraging.  There  is  not  a  tree  or  a  bush  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. A  tall,  rank  grass  grows  in  sheltered  places, 
where  a  few  cattle  are  pastured  until  killing  time. 

A  great  variety  of  small  wild  flowers,  including  violets 
and  heliotrope,  grow  about  the  sheltered  valleys.  I  found 
more  than  one  hundred  specimens,  which  I  pressed  and 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 
A  fine  scarlet  berry,  which  the  natives  call  the  "  salmon 
berry,''  as  large  as  a  cultivated  blackberry,  and  of  delicious 
flavor,  grows  abundantly  in  sunshiny  places,  where  it  has 
protection  from  the  cold  winds. 

Unalaska  is  the  huntsman's  paradise,  whether  with  rod  or 
gun.  There  is  no  end  to  the  sport.  It  is  just  beyond 
civilization,  or  rather  just  on  its  border.  There  are  no 
hotels  and  no  boarding-places,  and  one  must  rough  it  all 
the  time.  The  "globe-trotter"  and  the  tourist  have  not 
penetrated  its  boundaries,  climbed  its  hills,  nor  drank  its 
sparkling  waters;  neither  has  the  hotel  clerk's  headlight 
flashed  along  its  beach.  There  are  many  fine  sites  for 
hotels,  huts,  or  tents,  and  the  hills  are  filled  with  brown  and 
green  stones,  that  are  almost  prepared  for  buildings. 

It  is  delightful  to  live  the  summer  through  in  such  free- 
dom. So  close  to  nature  !  All  is  so  peacefully  quiet,  and 
the  musical,  silvery  chimes  from  the  old  church  belfry  are 
only  disturbed  by  the  dashing  of  the  surf  upon  the  rocks,  or 
the  howling  winds  that  come  tearing  like  mad  from  the 
mountain-tops. 

Wolves,  deer,  and  foxes  abound  on  the  islands.  Ptarmi- 
gan are  plenty,  and  ducks  and  geese  frequent  the  waters 
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September  tn  May.  The  waters  fairly  teem  with 
wbaJcf,  Ka-liom,  seals,  cod,  salmon,  halihut,  flounders,  and 
herring.  Oamy  tmui  give  »pcin  in  the  streams,  while  fine 
oysccrs  and  clams  arc  abundant. 

The  [inncipal  iircupation  o(  the  inhabitants  is  htintmg 
and  tiilung.  They  builJ  small  canoes  (■'  kiaks  ")  uf  the  raw 
tede  of  >ea  animals,  which  ihcy  sew  over  a  tight  fmmework 
of  wood.  These  they  deck  iivcr,  leaving  an  opening  large 
enou^  In  get  their  legs  through.  Their  hunting  and  fish- 
ing gannenis  arc  made  uf  the  cmniiU  of  sea-lions  of  (ilher 
large  aniinals;  conseijuently,  thry  arc  waterproof.  These 
garments  are  called  "kanilika."  After  uking  his  seat  in 
the  **ktak,"  the  native  securely  fastens  the  skirt  of  his 
"kamlik^"  to  the  lim  of  the  dn-k  uprning,  or  hatch' 
combing,  and  with  the  hood  of  the  "kamlika"  secured 
about  hU  bead,  he  is  prepared  to  encounter  any  »ea,  as, 
wnh  the  c.xcepuun  ol  tace  and  handi,  be  never  hecnmcs 
wet.  lite  paddiex  utcd  in  iht-Kc  "kuki"  are  duuhle- 
ended,  with  bioad  blades,  and  are  made  <>(  sui:h  wood  as 
be  pr<"cur«i  Irum  whaVmg  vcsseb  of  the  Truliiig 
I  Cbmpiny. 

The  melird  «now  from  the  mtwiuains  behind  the  settle- 

t  h  coltnicj  in  a  little  rr«etvoir,  which  has  been  tcr- 

I  into  the  miiiiMiain,  frum  whence  it  tricklcti  down  the 

r  into  a  freih-waicr  basin. 

I  upon  the  beach,  among  (be  rot.k»,  pebbles,  and 

Illy  p*rt),  .t>stt.tcd    \n   neighbon,    wcie 

iring  hundtnU  uf   tine  salrmin  fur    the  winter's  fond 

y,     A  right  oKTty  crowd  ul"  merry-makers  they  were, 

I  the  occasion  mghi  be  called  an  Aloitc  harden.     The 

I  bUer  mcmbert  of  the  party  (-ut  ihr  great  fish  down  the 

back,  rnnuvcd  the  enmils,  and    p:isied  them    iin    !■<    ihe 

jroungfteri,  —  little  "  tackcr^"  wb'>te  ages  perhaps  ranged 

from  four  to  ten  year*.    Tho'  chopped  off  ibe  hcadt  and  cat- 

i  the  bodies  uf  the  frth  to  the  rear  of  the  "  home,"  where 
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they  were  thrown  upon  the  ground  in  a  heap  until  some 
old  women  strung  them  over  great  ridgepoles  to  dry.  The 
fish  were  placed  high  enough  to  be  out  of  reach  of  any 
wild  animals  that  might  be  forced  into  the  settlement  in 
search  of  food.  They  were  neither  washed,  salted,  nor 
covered.  There  was  no  other  preparation  than  I  have 
noted.  Many  of  these  fine  salmon  would  weigh  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  apiece,  and  the  cod,  in  these  waters,  are  just 
as  heavy. 

During  the  long  winter  season,  the  men  devote  their 
time  to  repairing  boats  and  seines,  making  lines  and  spears, 
and  lounging.  Many  of  them,  when  they  can  obtain 
molasses  or  sugar,  distil  it  into  "  hoocheno,"  a  fiery  rum, 
which  they  frequently  use  to  excess.  To  prevent  this,  the 
agents  arc  particular  to  sell  these  articles  in  very  limited 
quantities ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  devices  of  the 
natives  to  obtain  the  fiery  beverage. 

1  heir  women  devote  the  long  hours  of  winter  to  making 
baskets,  mats,  and  manv  other  curious  ornaments  from 
finelv  split  grasses,  with  which  they  weave  gay-colored 
wools  and  silks.  Thev  also  make  odd  trinkets  from  dried 
skins,  and  ornament  them  with  fancv  colors.  The  sum- 
mer nights  are  ncarlv  as  li^ht  as  the  day.  I  could  read  a 
newspaper  on  deck  until  eleven  at  night,  afterwards  a 
deeper  twilight  lasted  until  about  two  in  the  morning,  when 
again  the  paper  could  be  read  without  the  assistance  of 
artificial  light. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  number  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  belong  to  the  United  States,  being  a  part  of 
Alaska.  Thev  form  a  chain  which  extends  from  the  west 
coast  of  America  to  a  point  within  eight  hundred  miles  of 
Asia.  They  lie  in  about  55  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
separate  Behring  Sea  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are 
naturally  divided  into  five  groups,  are  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, and   show   evidences  of  earthquakes  on   every  hand. 
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The   smoke   of  several  volcanoes   can    be  seen   ; 
dbuncrs  un  clear  days. 

The  whole  number  uf  inhabitantK  uii  all  ihe  inlands  is 
about  fifteen  hundred,  who,  from  (heir  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  are  compelled  tu  live  in  a  shifile»K  condition, 
and  lead  miserable  lives.  They  are  poor  stunted  Indians, 
whu  gather  salmun  and  cod  in  the  Kummct  tor  the  winter's 
supply  of  ibod.  They  live  in  caves  and  boles  in  the 
ground,  ur  in  huts  made  by  piling  row*  of  sodw  upon  each 
other,  over  which  they  thatch  a  roof,  and  fasten  the  slcin  uf 
some  animal  to  a  lintel  to  fcne  a»  a  door,  unless  they  are 
so  fonunaic  as  io  obtain  some  old  boards  (or  the  purpose. 
TTxy  dre»»  in  sicins  of  animals,  or  in  "  stote-clmhrs,"  which 
ihcy  receive  in  trade  for  the  sJiins  they  have  captured. 
Thry  live  on  in  this  way  until  they  arc  put  into  another 
hole  in  the  ground,  where  they  will  remain  until  ihc  last 
tniiBfet  shall  sound. 

In  the  Mttlnnenti,  the  Aleulc  has  undergone  a  great 
chuige  since  he  made  his  first  bow  to  the  Russian  in  the 
icvrateeiith  ceiiiur)-.  His  condition  h  nut  much  improved, 
although  he  hds  changed  his  language,  religion,  and  dress. 
His  main  i-  ii4iice  tt  utiU  upmi  his  Ash,  which  he  capture*  at 
the  old  pl.i'.  c  aiul  in  the  same  old  wav.  He  has  learned 
the  UK  of  rii  ilizcd  goods,  and  rather  cnjn)  s  thrm.  Canned 
goods  and  rum  are  two  of  his  chief  ilehghrs.  Hr  ridi  lives 
in  his  cave,  or  hut,  which  he  would  gladly  exchange  for  a 
ifonablc  Japanese  cottage,  with  its  charcoal  lire  and 
iftcitMene  li|;hi,  jnd  he  wouM  hate  no  prrjudicc  against 
•  hit  glib  for  "stori>clo*hcs."  He  is  the  true  sun 
of  his  ancr,t.irs,  and  inherits  manv  of  their  qualiires.  He 
is  »  member  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  can  read  and  write 
the  Russian  language,  which  he  has  been  taught  by  the 
priests.  He  t»  dependent  upon  the  Trading  Company  for 
his  living,  being  paid  foe  the  ikint  be  capimes,  and  for  the 
work  he  does  about  the  « 
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It  was  curious  to  see  a  coal  vessel  unloaded  by  women 
and  girls,  who  carried  great  baskets  filled  with  coal  from 
the  vessel  to  the  coal  sheds. 

In  the  centre  of  the  settlement  there  is  a  neat  little 
Russian  church,  which  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  silvery 
chimes,  and  its  fine  pictures.  Several  of  these  are  truly 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  place.  A  painting  of  the  "  Last  Supper,"  which 
hangs  behind  the  altar,  is  particularly  fine,  both  in  its  group- 
ing and  colors.  A  picture  of  the  "  Madonna  and  Infant," 
on  the  left  of  the  altar,  is  also  fine,  and  there  are  several  in 
miniature  that  are  excellent.  The  solid  silver  altar  service 
is   artistic  and  massive. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  there  is  a 
solitarv  grave  marked  "  Nestor,  a  Bishop  of  these  Islands." 
The  monument  states  that  at  one  time  "  Nestor  had  been  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Imperial  Russian  Navy,  and  in  civil  life 
a  Baron ; "  the  monument  fails  to  narrate  the  romance 
which  caused  the  change  in  the  man's  career,  and  brought 
him  from  the  gay  scenes  of  St.  Petersburg  to  these  bleak 
rocks  beyond  Siberia  •,  but  here  he  sleeps  under  the  shadow 
of  his  little  church,  where  the  silence  is  only  broken  by  the 
chimes  of  the  silvery  bells. 

A  stroll  along  the  beach  from  the  boat-landing  to  the 
cemeterv,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  is  very  interesting. 
The  fashionables  of  Unalaska  arc  out  for  an  airing  ;  to  see 
and  to  be  seen,  l^hc  ladies  of  the  station  are  dressed  in 
fur  or  velvet  cloaks,  gay-colored  skirts,  and  headgear  that 
rivals  the  rainbow's  colors;  together  with  their  escorts,  in 
neatest  outfits  of  the  San  Francisco  tailor.  The  reverend 
priest,  in  black  gown,  with  bared  head  and  stooping  form, 
has  a  cheering  smile  and  a  kindly  greeting  for  all.  He 
strokes  the  heads  of  the  little  ones,  and  imprints  a  kiss  of 
love  and  peace  upon  the  rosy  cheek  of  the  babe.  All 
reverence  the  good   father,  and  bow  low  to  him  in  passing. 
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The  ladies  of  the  "  Alcutc  Colony  "  an*  on  the  promenade 
in  gowns  of  quiet  colors,  with  wraps  as  bright  as  their  own 
sunny  smile,  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  carefiillv 
made  into  "  Psyche  *'  knots. 

The  half-breeds,  like  the  Creoles  in  southern  climes,  have 
forms  and  features  of  surpassing  loveliness  and  gieat,  Hash- 
ing black  eves.  I'hev  dress  in  the  bhu  keNt  piodiuts  j>f 
the  loom,  and  have  cloaks  ()f  the  sea-otter  t«»i  liaiuK  iiNt  m 
the  chilly  breezes.  Thev  daintilv  piik  tluir  \\a\  «»\ri  the 
pebbly  walk  that  ends  in  the  liltle  \alle\.  lu-vond  the  icnu- 
ten',  where  the  heautitul  wild  H«)weiN  inav  be  had  h»i  the 
gathering.  'I'he  population  ot  the  Nittleriu  fit  is  about  tour 
hundred,  of  whom  one  lunulied  aie  uhite^,  .iiul  thiee  hu.'i- 
dred  are  Aleutes  and  halt- breeds. 

Every  day,  after  i)ur  arri\aL  we  enin\fil  ♦in,-  4..,!  .m.! 
salmon,  some  weighini:  as  much  as  tweiit\ -*i\  e  [)t  innU. 
The  trout,  ptarmiijaii,  n\sters,  and  elains  wen  \(i\  ♦me 
and  of  delicious  HaM<:.  C'  >.:  "i  -.inn<"i,  !•■  Ic!  ..n  i  ^'-.i- 
soned  with  drawn  bii';*:,  .1  il.{>l.  .••  -. 
cesterihire,  with  a  st^.irv.c  :  •'•  '.i:  ,  ..- 
of  Sauterne,  is  \ .  •  <.  .ipjtf/  i:  ■  .1" 
or  a  stroll  ali«nj  tin   '"    .  '  . 

ProsjH'Ctors  are  I     •-,'  ••...!.  :.ip;    ■     , 
inu  "  al>out  tl:t  -'      n!  ::    :-  ..:  ♦;    h  ..-  ■  :i 
could  not  jn.i:.-  aIm       a' I.    ..:!!■    ;■:. 
^pecuLiti'.  (•  t... '.  ^.      \\\      \    •'  '■  ..   ■    '}.- 
whii  h  t«>  hu:  •    .i:'i;  ..:'.'!t  ,  I  .lu;  •'      -  1. 
and  I  lam  th.i:  ■.•..'.  t  to  be  hrtr  .1      .•  ■•:  :1. 

K\ei\   r\\..  .1:   »htee  da\  s,  an*!   -  '^    ' 
a  gale  In  l»tiiN»  lied  in  the  k  \   m»-  v.'.i  ■ 
and  s\N  tipN  tl.iun  up-Mi  ii^  it;  .1!.    '*    * 
it»nM*    taut,  an    ujl\   »l'..ipp<il    -■  .      ^    ■ 
are    M  r.l   ihi.ui.h    •  m    t:.i:n»  -,    •*. 
with.ii  "u:    l.itlc-    :■  .  mi^    \u  .1.    Tl       !:■  . 
da\s.i:e    bi  .iM!:tiil,  u  ht  :>    the   ^4'.      1  :■ 
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is  just  a  "  baby-breeze/'  when  greatcoats  and  storm-caps 
are  comfortable. 

Such  we  have  found  the  Aleutian  Islands,  their  people 
and  climate,  after  spending  many  "  summer  days  "  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  nature  has  so  bountifully 
supplied.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Aleutian 
Islands  are  only  a  small  portion  of  our  territory  in  this  great 
northwest.  Alaska,  of  which  they  arc  a  portion,  is  an 
immense  territory,  about  one  fourth  the  size  of  the  entire 
United  States.  From  it  twenty  States,  each  as  large  as  any 
of  the  older  States  of  our  Union,  could  be  formed.  The 
distance  from  Eastport,  Maine,  to  Attau,  the  most  western 
island  of  the  Aleutian  group,  spans  about  one  third  around 
the  globe.  Alaska  is  very  rich  in  minerals  and  coal,  and 
its  fishing  interests  are  immense.  Its  grass  lands  could 
supply  cattle  for  the  world,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
hardier  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  would  flourish,  if 
cultivated   in   its   sheltered   places. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  July  one  of  our  quar- 
termasters—  Thompson — was  killed  in  going  from  the 
coal  bark  to  the  shore.  He  had  been  visiting  a  party  of 
friends  on  the  vessel,  which,  nearlv  emptied  of  its  coal,  was 
high  out  of  water,  and  the  gang-plank  was  \  ery  steep. 
When  Thompson  reached  the  rail,  he  missed  his  footing 
and  fell,  striking  his  head  against  a  large  beam  of  wood 
placed  in  the  water  to  keep  the  vessel  from  the  wharf. 
When  the  man  was  picked  up  by  the  horror-stricken 
people  about  the  wharf,  life  was  extinct.  The  body  was 
taken  on  board  our  ship  and  prepared  for  burial.  All  night 
long  his  messmates  guarded  the  remains,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day  a  funeral  party  from  our  vessel  and 
other  ships  in  port  went  on  shore  to  bury  the  dead. 

The  music,  his  messmates,  and  then  the  body,  in  a  neat 
box  covered  by  the  "  Union  Jack,**  were  followed  by  the 
Marine  Guard  and  Blue  Jackets,  men  from  our  other  vessels 


CHAPTER    III 


CRUISING   IN     BEHRING    SEA 


WE  cruised  about  Behring  Sea  for  thirty  days,  guard- 
ing the  passes,  hunting  for  illegal  sealers,  and 
going  into  port  only  to  replenish  our  coal.  We  found  the 
work  very  disagreeable,  both  on  account  of  the  reduced 
temperature  and  the  weather.  Fogs,  with  Scotch  mists  or 
drizzly  rains,  were  not  conducive  to  happiness ;  and  if  we 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  an  exceptionally  sunshiny  day, 
the  fog  had  a  disagreeable  way  of  working  in  between  us 
and  ^^Old  Sol,"  making  it  very  annoying  for  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  navigation  of  the  vessel.  The  steam- 
whistle  could  not  be  used,  as  it  would  betray  our  position, 
so  we  kept  the  lead  going  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water, 
and  kept  sharp  lookout  about  us,  slowing  the  engines. 

On  the  15th,  we  overhauled  a  schooner  which  proved 
to  be  all  right.  On  the  i6th,  the  weather  being  thick,  we 
sighted  a  schooner  which  "  took  to  her  heels.'*  Her  people 
crowded  on  all  sail  in  the  effort  to  get  away  from  us. 
Every  few  minutes  the  weather  cleared  a  little,  then  the  fog 
settled  down  thick,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  see  as  far  as 
the  length  of  our  own  vessel.  We  were  gaining  on  the 
schooner,  but  slowly,  and  the  chase  was  becoming  exciting. 
In  one  of  the  thick  spells,  the  schooner's  course  was 
altered,  in  the  hope  that  we  would  keep  on  our  course  and 
run  by  her,  while  she  would  be  making  "  to  the  good  "  on 
the  new  course,  and  thus  elude  us.  Our  "  Skipper"  antici- 
pated the  move  or  "  chanced  it,"  and  the  schooner's  people 
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were  verv  much  astonished,  when  the  fog  lifted  again,  to  find 
us  almost  running  over  her.  She  proved  to  he  engaged  in 
the  contraband  work,  and  her  master  was  warned  to  take 
her  out  of  the  sea. 


Our  vessels  cruise  at  a  great  disadxantage  in  these  waters. 
The  scalers  and  whalers  are  aceuNtonu-d  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout,  dav  and  night,  at  their  m-sncK'  in.iNthcadN  for 
seals,  whales,  and  other  game;  and  as  ilu-ir  protit>  mainlv 
depend  upon  it,  thev  heeome  \rrv  rxpert  at  the  work. 
While  thev  are  watch in-j  fur  lmhh*  ilu\  al>»)  keep  a  look- 
out  for  the  tall  mast^^,  snuikr-pipcs^  aiul  the  long  line  of 
black  smoke  which  hctravs  our  pusitmii.  At  the  Name  time, 
their  shorter  masts  and  smaller  hiilU  .nv  a  {Wiitertioii  to 
them  i  NO  it  is  onU  In  chance  that  wc  are  aWe  t(^  ^^ee 
them  throuuh  tlu-   f«»j   and   mi>t. 

Later  weanihoicil  lui  .iiumt  an  l)<»in\  aiul  jaxe  all  h.uiiis 
an  opportunitv  tn  (.itili  N.irnc  !iNh.  >iiiiu-  in.i.'i.itu  cut  ciui 
were  hauled  in,  .il»niit  .1  \.i:-i  I-'Mj,  .i:.*l  ;\r:.h  :..■  t:i'in  th:jt\ 
to  thirtv-fiw  pitiijii!^  .ij»ii  i  .  ,  wli..  >v.-..n  a»:,  !.iki-n  th.it 
averaged  nimr  tli.u'  '.•.:•■.-•:■.  i  j».  .iMhl^.  >iiiu'  '..wi  ^  KaJ  tU" 
and  three  nf  th-M  ^ti.i.  ',  :ij  ln-.min-N  wlu  m  iIk".  :ic.t:til  il; 
surface,  and  .i^ni^i.i-;.  i    \\.j>  ncii^N.i;\  lu  ].i:ii;  rl.iiii  -.ili!\ . 

On  the    I'tli,  \M    Ni/l/i  .i   th.    i^l.ili.l  nt     >'.   (  i:     ■..    ,.M;:"« 

eastern   nhIc,  .ui,!   Mri   ■!..-«    .i\   in  mi-   .r   ..:..   ii:i.i-.;*h.'i  i/cd 
vessels    \vc-:t     1  -iri-m.'    :ii    ihf     iji!_:li[»ii:l-.in'i.         I  \u>    n  tir 
presents  t"  tin   <*!  .1  .1  h'»iil,  ii»ck\  Murf,  .il'init  il.in-  lMi:i.i:   ■: 
feet  hi::li,  ;in.i  .iImii-nI  pcrprnduul.n.      M  i, i.':;"  nf  ;i.:.'s  w,  : 
flvinL'    Mi'ii   i:^    i«'p  (luvardn   the   ni.iiMl.iiiil,   .iinl    ■!•    ^^k.. 

SUnHluiH-    U.i>  d.tlkcMid    tu  tWill'jht    li\    th?'-    p.i--  :  .:   IvtACClJ 

sk\  .iifi  N«  .1.      iiiiMiirrtU  ••!   ^' k'llri  **  wh.i!«  s  \niu    ^j-  mn.' 
in  till    ^i.i,  i>in<r.    .t[)d  Itiiiwin^,   hut   rlu;  ah-  ii-»t  .ttt:ai:i.' 
ti»  th'     htiiitci,  .iMi!    Nn  111  In   have-   Im'iii   iK.itcil    !«»i   tin*    '*"1«" 
pii:;i.si-   ..;    thi:  ii.i).'  iitit   (he    ^mallei  tishwhuli    aS>uiul   111 
iht  N     \i.iii:'».      ^^  e   hiMil^.^l  jAhimI  and  sttHid   in  tin-  noiih 
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ward,  going  at  a  very  slow  rate  of  speed,  but  with  every- 
thing in  readiness  to  "  crowd  on  '*  in  case  of  necessity. 

After  a  week's  cruising  in  dense  fog,  chasing  schooners, 
with  scarcely  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  gladden  our  hearts,  or  to 
assist  us  in  determining  our  position,  we  felt  our  way  in 
under  the  lee  of  St.  Paul  Island,  and  anchored  on  the  night 
of  July  21.  The  stillness  was  broken  by  the  rolling  and 
dashing  of  the  surf  and  the  almost  human  cries  of  the  seals. 
All  night  long  these  nervous,  restless  creatures  kept  up  a 
chatter  and  din  that  made  the  night  hideous.  The  next 
morning,  Sunday,  we  steamed  around  to  the  village,  where 
we  found  the  "  Mohican  "  and  the  "  Thetis,"  the  "  Bear" 
and  the  "  Corwin,"  H.  B.  M.  S.  "  Nymphe "  and 
"  Pheasant,"  and  the  mail  steamer  "  Farallon." 

After  devoting  the  remaining  portion  of  the  forenoon  to 
official  calls  and  the  functions  incident  to  the  dav,  and  hav- 
ing  partaken  of  a  "  sea  luncheon,"  a  party  of  us  started  in 
the  gig  for  the  shore  to  sec  the  island,  particularly  the  seal 
rookeries,  and  the  hauling  and  killing  grounds.  As  we 
approached  the  shore,  we  found  many  hidden  dangers  from 
rocks  close  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  over  which  our 
boat  bumped  and  grated,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  all  hands  ; 
but  by  poling  here,  pushing  there,  and  an  occasional  pull  on 
the  oars,  wc  succeeded  in  getting  the  boat  safely  through  the 
surf,  and  landed  on  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  village  road. 
After  "  pulling  ourselves  together"  and  making  a  hasty  sur- 
vey of  the  surrounding  country,  wc  dismissed  our  boat  to 
the  ship,  and  started  for  the  north  beach,  or  rookeries,  from 
which  the  sounds  that  we  had  enjoyed  (?)  the  night  before 
had  proceeded.  Leaving  the  village  for  future  inspection, 
we  started  over  the  hills,  which  are  covered  with  soft, 
fibrous  turf,  from  which  a  rank  grass  has  grown,  amid  which 
there  is  neither  path  nor  road.  In  a  rain  that  had  lasted 
perhaps  since  the  last  winter,  we  trudged  along  over  the  un- 
certain, slippery  ground.     So  uncertain  was  the  footing  that 
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at  almost  every  step  groat  i-xcrtion  was  raiuircd  to  hold  the 
position  we  had  gained^  or  to  make  any  pro|ire>s  toward  our 
destination  i  but  this,  liki-  all  other  things,  must  have  an 
end,  and  after  a  couple  of  miles  of  such  travel,  with  much 
puffing  and  blowing,  and  some  very  ponr  attempts  at  pleas- 
antry, we  rtnallv  reached  the  rookeries,  and  beheld  the 
celebrated  amphibious  animal  in  all   it>  i^Iorv. 

The  beach,  or  r(K>ker\,  which  we  \  isited  extendi  tor 
about  a  mile  and  a  halt  ahtnir  the  NeuNhtire,  and  uiadually 
slopes  up  from  the  sea  fur  ab«»ut  sixty  feet  ti)  a  point  where 
the  rocks  are  ci>\ered  with  suil,  wlnthir  the  seal>  ne\er  go. 
I'he  beach  is  foimed  ot  ha  id  rov  k,  um  n  NUMnth  In  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Nca,  and  l>v  the  hutiiMi  «'t  the  *«iaN  nuivin^ 
about  upon  it.  RisiM;j  from  thi^  Ntn.i, .ih  sihlhi-,  at  inter- 
vals more  or  Ic^n  jrcat,  aie  shel\  ini:  rt)ckN,  ^r  ^i  al'N  j'iii-'ws, 
—  natural  tnrm.in-nN,  whii  h  vary  in  si/e  an«l  ^h.ipr,  sinnr 
of  them  heini;  ••i;!'.  .i  T-  a  'nihi-N  in  luijlit  mi!  .1:1  •,  \\h\: 
others  are  M"\r:.i!    ti  • :    1: '.:!;. 

The    m.ili-    •'1 .1'    111- .:-::■  •«   .-.'^     '    -■■.?(?    .v    '.(  "i.-O^   .r  .i 
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The  Pribyloff  Islands  (St.  Paul  and  St.  George)  and  the 
Commander  Islands  (Behring  and  Copper),  having  clean, 
shelving,  rocky  beaches,  free  from  mud  and  sand,  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  habits  and  comfort  of  the  seals  during 
the  breeding  season.  Here  they  live  from  May  to  October 
in  perfect  peace  and  security. 

The  business  of  hunting  the  seals,  curing  the  skins,  and 
trading  with  the  islands  has,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
been  a  monopoly  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  which  has  made  a  point  of  protecting  the 
seals  required  for  breeding  purposes,  but  has  not  enjoyed 
its  franchises  undisputed.  Many  vessels  have  been  fitted 
out  each  year,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  Canada,  to 
prey  upon  the  seals  when  they  leave  the  rookeries.  It  is 
claimed  that  these  poachers  have  wantonly  frightened  and 
destroyed  the  seals  in  great  numbers  by  the  use  of  fire-arms  ; 
and  it  is  also  said  that  the  crews  of  such  vessels  have  raided 
the  rookeries,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  raid  the  salt- 
houses  and  carry  off  the  skins,  under  cover  of  darkness  and 
fog. 

After  gathering  some  specimens  of  beautiful  wild  flowers 
and  coarse  grasses,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  village 
landing,  where  we  found  a  motley  crowd  of  young  natives 
who  were  curious  to  see  the  strangers.  Wc  were  soon  in 
our  boat  again,  and  after  having  experiences  similar  to 
those  on  our  way  to  the  shore,  we  reached  the  vessel,  thor- 
oughly tired  out  and  wet,  but  well  repaid,  we  thought,  for 
the  trouble  it  had  cost  us  to  see  the  seals  and  rookeries. 

The  next  morning  we  sailed  from  St.  Paul,  heading  to- 
wards St.  George  and  Unalaska,  going  very  slowly  and 
keeping  a  bright  lookout  for  our  friends,  the  poachers. 
We  arrived  at  St.  George  Island  on  the  morning  of  July 
23,  and  were  soon  headed  for  the  rookeries  to  see  our  other 
dear  friends,  the  seals.  St.  George  lies  to  the  southward  of 
St.  Paul,  and  has  less  than  half  its  area.     The  approaches 
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and  the  landing  arc  in  better  condition  than  those  at  St. 
Paul.  The  extent  of  the  rookeries  is  about  one  sixth  as 
great  as  those  at  the  main  isbnd.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  inhabitants  on  the  island,  —  Americans,  Russians, 
Aleutcs,  and  half-breeds,  —  whose  occupations  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  seals  or  the  government  of  the  islands. 

We  were  greatly  interested  in  the  ertorti  that  a  gentle- 
man was  making  here  to  instruct  some  of  the  native  bovs 
in  the  art  of  working  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  seal  into 
ornaments  and  other  articles  of  Cdmmercial  value.  Both 
this  island  and  St.  Paul  are  strewn  with  bones  and  teeth  of 
whales  and  seals,  and  ihev  appear  to  be  useless.  Thev  are, 
however,  susceptible  of  manipulation,  and  mav  be  given 
a  fine  polish.  I  ha\c  seen  beautiful  articles  manufactured 
from  them,  such  as  buttons,  card-cases,  paper-cutters,  etc. 
Such  trainin|i  and  emplo\  ment  will  be  of  1:1  eat  benetit  to 
the  nati\es,  .is  it  will  broaden  their  contracted  range  (»f 
winter  emplox  nimts. 

.At  ihr  Liiulriij  \vc  s.i\v  .iboiit  i\vinl\  voim::  Aleutes  and 
halt-breeds  loiini; I iiL' .il»' lilt  to  Mt- tlu- .iirt\.iU.  i'hcv  iaiiL;«'d 
from  tvvri'.rtii  t\viiJt\  ximIn  .it  .i/c,  .iiul  wrii-  icspltiitlciit  ill 
store-cluihcN,  iimsf  .-t  \\  li^  li  win-  !•»••  l.i:_'«-  f"!  the  wcirrrs, 
and  were  "^.ij^n  "  iip'iii  them.  l-.n  h  '^iw  »•!  ihr  ii.iiivrs 
had  a  hra\  \  w.iti  h-i  li.iiti  .n  ii'^^  the  fn-fit  tif  his  w.iistcoat, 
loud  nci  k'jr.ii,  pin^,  .uui  flii:;ii-nfijs,  vvh:i  h  thev  t«)ok  a  ,jrr.ii 
deal  iif  tt.tiiMc  :■■  :  '*p!.i\ .  \'\\r\  were  xriit.il^ir  kiu»w- 
nothiM^N,  f..:  Ai  I. 111!.!  ii«»t  .;<i  .if.  :i:el!i^tMt  aii^wii  ii»  .m\ 
of  till!  »i  ir^t:  i;iN,  tli'»ii.;li  at  a?:*  :  a  .injs  li.imi»l  that  tlif 
undir-i  iiip:.'-.  fs  iif  till-  C'iin>|  air.  .iir  n--:  pciiiuttcd  ii«  ari- 
swei    rlir   »j.unIi«»Iin  •  f    NUanjr:*. 

ri-.(    "  .»!h   a    :i-   I  ii.it:ir:-.j    !••   '  luin^'i  •    '»,  a!i»i   tin-   lit:! 
scltK  rill-:;!  w..-  !»  tt»:     .1-,    „i  \w  ■.    n. ':.!»:  .!    :■»  il"  mir  «>■»%!? 
piI«iT  :.j,  .;■    !  -rr  :.A  <-i'   .  n  .,.,.   ,»\\  ;»  m\  .>  iUt.        I  lir  t••^n.l- 
i\*'\\  .1:      "■      .'f    'M  ^  •".  iitij  1^  .i"»\*^  *»^^'  ''■*'^^'"  a-*  .I*  >t,  I  .ill.. 
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about  three  hundred  feet  high  and  almost  perpendicular  on 
the  eastern  sea-front,  gradually  slopes  inland,  and  is  lost  in 
what  may  be  called  the  general  level  of  the  island  on  all 
other  sides.  The  settlement  contains  a  little  Russian 
church,  with  musical  chimes  and  a  beautiful  white  Virgin 
and  Infant,  and  a  schoolhouse,  where  the  children  are  taught 
the  catechism,  the  creed,  and  the  elements  of  a  secular 
education.  Its  fifty  houses  a^e  built  of  wood,  with  no 
attempt  at  ornamentation,  but  all  had  an  air  of  comfort, 
and  some  were  elegant   in  their  furnishings. 

Leaving  the  village  behind  us,  we  started  off  for  the 
beach  and  rookeries,  guided  by  the  well-known  chatter  of 
the  seals.  After  a  hard  tramp  we  approached  the  rook- 
eries, where  all  before  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
spread  a  dark-coated,  restless,  chattering  mass,  —  like  a 
crouching  army,  ready  to  dash  upon  an  enemy's  lines. 
The  beaches  on  all  sides,  except  the  east,  are  similar  to 
those  at  St.  Paul,  and  are  well  suited  to  the  habits  of  the 
seals. 

Hundreds  of  little  groups  of  these  Interesting  creatures 
were  huddled  together.  These  were  the  "  harems,"  or 
families,  and  near  by  the  "pups*'  were  cared  for  by  the 
rough  old  males,  or  "bulls."  Over  vondcr,  thousands  of 
unmated  "  bachelor  "  seals  were  assembled  in  large  parties 
bemoaning  their  fate,  while  thousands  more  were  disport- 
ing among  the  breakers  in  the  surf.  Among  all  these 
thousands  of  restless,  nervous  seals,  the  rights  of  each 
seemed  to  be  respected.  Occasionally,  a  dissatisfied  female 
would  start  off  with  the  intention  of  deserting  her  lord,  but 
a  few  roaring  howls,  and  a  savage  bite  on  the  neck,  would 
cause  her  ladyship  to  return  to  her  allegiance  in  short 
order. 

The  "bachelors"  spend  their  time  in  lamenting  their 
fate,  and  they  are  the  first  victims  of  the  conscientious 
hunter's  blow  and  knife.     The    seals  begin  to    leave    the 
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plucked  out  so  carefully  that  the  fur  is  not  injured,  other- 
wise the  skin  will  be  depreciated  in  value. 

A  little  while  ago  a  countryman  of  ours  invented 
a  machine  for  removing  these  hairs.  An  enthusiastic 
furrier  witnessed  some  experiments  with  the  machine,  and 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  rapidity  of  the  work  that  he 
invested  in  hundreds  of  unplucked  skins  and  set  the  in- 
ventor to  work.  When  the  work  was  finished  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  small  tuft  of  fur  had  been  plucked  out  with 
each  hair,  and  the  skins  had  all  been  ruined.  The  pluck- 
ing is  all  done  by  hand  now.  After  the  plucking,  the 
skins  are  dyed  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  until  the 
dyer  has  satisfactorily  performed  his  operations  upon  it,  the 
seal's  skin  is  of  a  dark  silver-gray,  or  mouse-color,  —  not 
the  beautiful  brown  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

After  leaving  St.  George  Island,  we  cruised  about,  inside 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  as  far  west  as  Pass  No.  72.  The 
scenery  was  beautiful  beyond  description.  Nearly  every 
high  hill  was  covered  with  snow,  and  below  the  snow-line 
were  great  frowning  rocks,  palisades,  and  valleys,  while 
here  and  there  mad,  tumbling,  rushing  torrents  flowed  from 
the  gorged  streams  of  melted  snow.  Yonder,  a  handsome 
greensward,  a  lawn  of  nature's  own  making,  containing 
whole  acres  as  smooth  as  our  decks.  A  fine  buck  with 
ten-foot  antlers  was  grazing  near  the  beach,  but  was  gone 
before  a  rifle  could  be  reached.  Just  the  faintest  stain  of 
smoke,  within  the  beautiful  blue  vault  of  heaven,  indicated 
a  volcano,  that  some  night  may  be  in  full  eruption,  and 
send  forth  fire,  ashes,  and  smoke  in  great  volume,  while 
changing  the  physical  geography  of  the  neighborhood. 

After  heading  to  the  northward  for  a  day,  we  saw  a  sail 
and  made  chase.  On  overhauling  "  the  find,"  it  proved  to 
be  a  whaler  whose  master  told  a  gloomy  story  of  losing 
a  boat's  crew  of  five  men,  while  trying  to  secure  a  whale. 
The  men  had  stuck  their  harpoons  into  the  whale,  which. 
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as  usual,  started  off^  pulling  the  boat  with  it.  Suddenly 
diving,  the  whale  dragged  the  boat,  with  all  hands,  under, 
the  men  being  drowned  and  the  boat  lost.  Besides  this, 
he  had  a  small  mutiny  to  subdue.     Some  of  his  men  were 

m 

sick,  and  the  others  thought  the  old  vessel  was  too  short- 
handed  to  continue  on  the  hunt,  so  wished  t<i  go  into 
port  for  additional  help.  They  refused  to  work,  but  the 
old  skipper  meted  out  the  punishments  of  low  diet  and 
double  duty.  This,  together  with  the  presence  of  several 
men-of-war  in  the  sea,  caused  the  men  to  change  their 
minds  and  go  to  work.  The  burlv  old  skipper  hummed 
psalm-tunes  as  he  stowed  his  papers  away,  and  cast  a  long, 
threatening  look  towards  his  forecastle.  Our  surgeon 
went  on  board  and  did  what  was  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  the  sick. 

Three  davs  afterwards,  while  a  tine  breeze  was  blowing, 
we  sighted  a  sail  and  gave  chase.  After  running  nearly  all 
dav,  and  burnini:  more  ctial  than  would  supplv  se\eral 
houses  forawintti,  \\i-  cinu*  up  uiih  the  -^jil,  u  hiih  proM-d 
to  be  our  olil  tp'  :.  ■!,?!■(■  wluiKr'.  W'rll  '  wr  w'v  n,i?  -.'l-.  nnj 
anything  .u\  .i\ ,  m»  \\r  ^pukr  liirn,  irtuiiu  i  h.^  ''J;p," 
and  kept  ii.-ht  «>ri  :lu-  ttujiM-  ;i^  th«»UL:h  \\v  v\i:i-  -j'^iu'/ 
sonjrwhrrc  in  a  l.iji;\.  Wr  v.til.i  :;  '  ..••■■ui  r.»  I' t  ih.a 
ciuwtl   \\A\v  tlu-    l.i'.ijh   on    u^. 

( )n  tb.'-  ri'.At  ti  i\ ,  ui  Ni;jhtfd  .i  "-^  hoDm-r,  ^vhuh  ki-pi  iu^t 
be\i»p.t!  ..!  i.-.fijir  ul..Ir  her  ptopli-  \\«!c  "  tKiin;j  **  .tli  the 
siMin.i'.-^-  .>  !li«\  knew,  cMdrntlv  \\\l\\  llic  li«  pr  il  -ittii:  ' 
.i\\.r. ,  A  h  tlu  r  .is  a  joke  oj  tor  more  Nul>*t.iutial  uaMinN, 
\\f  '  li'i  oil\  I  onifiture.  It  waN  one  of  thi»M' Miiernjiitin/, 
Mi'i^^ii. ,  .ii.ii  foj:^\  k\a\\  m>  i"ininon  in  those  latitude^. 
A"  ;  h.i\  :!.j  lu-s  n  led  in  the  i!ia^«-  until  it  !>ei!an  to  |ik>L  .u 
It  il:i-  --i  hoi.mi  u.iuM  ev  apf  U'*,  a  iliaije  of  j^nvder  an*!  .| 
^fi' !I  will  put  int. I  till'  Ni\t\-p>tu[u!(-r,  and  in  a  mt»n)ent  (t| 
si.:ix|'.: f  jt   A  .jN  '*  1    .     •...'*       It   wa^  a  lair    line  ^htil  ;    and   \^^ 

!i  SN  I. me  (iian  i  ^>        ^;il^'  il,oui  ti icn J  was  almost  drowutr«\ 
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in  a  shower  of  water.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  let  all 
his  "  sails  fly  "  was  a  sight  that  would  have  delighted  a 
yachtsman.  Our  vessel  was  soon  alongside  of  the  schooner, 
—  a  poacher,  of  course,  —  whose  master  was  ordered  to  take 
her  out  of  the  sea. 

After  more  of  such  cruising  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fine  scenery  about  the  islands,  we  worked  our  way  into  the 
harbor  of  Iliuliuk,  and  made  preparations  for  the  trip  to 
Japan,  via  Kamtchatka. 

Unalaska  to  Kamtchatka,  Siberia 

Early  on  the  morning  of  September  lo,  we  said  good- 
bye to  Unalaska,  and  started  for  Petropaulski,  Kamtchatka. 
We  ran  along  in  full  sight  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  once 
more  enjoying  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  magnificent 
scenery.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  the  latest 
addition  to  United  States  soil,  the  changeable  island  of  Boga- 
slov.  Bogaslov  is  very  much  like  a  child's  "  Johnny-jump- 
up,"  only  Bogaslov  jumps  up  out  of  the  sea  and  then  sinks 
into  it  again,  to  rise  again  in  a  new  place.  Now  we  see  it 
as  a  great  volcano  sending  forth  dense  clouds  of  steam  and 
vapor,  not  only  from  its  crater,  but  from  crater  and  fissures 
in  its  sides,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  whole  mountain  on 
fire.  This  steam  and  vapor  are  formed  by  water  of  the  sea 
running  into  the  fissures  of  the  island  where  it  comes  in 
contact  with  internal  heat  and  is  sent  forth  seething  and 
boiling. 

The  old  volcano  Bogaslov,  known  to  the  Russians  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  is  near  by.  In  1882,  it  burst 
forth,  after  having  remained  quiet  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  a  new  volcano  was  thrown  up  from  the  sea  and 
added  to  our  possessions.  This  great  mass  of  matter 
issued  from  a  submarine  volcano.  The  particles,  it  is 
believed,  worked  up  and  around  the  outside  of  the  crater 
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until  thcv  reached  the  sea-lev  el,  where  thev  formed  the 
foundation  of  our  new  Kogaslov.  So  far  as  known,  no 
human  being  witnessed  the  birth  of  this  island,  for  it  was 
never  reported.  Ships  sailed  by  the  spot  without  observing 
it,  and,  later,  >hips  sailed  by,  and  it  was  there.  It  was  first 
seen  in  1 88  {,  being  then  in  about  the  condition  wc  saw  it,  with 
the  addition  of  a  strip  of  land  and  a  sericNof  immense  rocks, 
known  as  "  sail-rocks,"  —  from  their  resemblance  to  a  full- 
rigged  ship,  -  which  connected  the  old  and  the  new  Boga- 
slov.  These  connections  have  sunk  into  the  sea,  and  ves- 
seU  of  large  draught  of  water  can  sail  over  the  place  where 
thev  once  were.  KxtremcN  meet  in  this  Behring  Sea ! 
The  internal  tires  in  both  old  and  new  Bogaslov  never 
cease,  ami  \  under  are  great  mountains  from  whose  peaks 
the  snow   never  melts. 

Our  path  lay  across  the  i8oth  meridian,  and  crossing 
this  meridian  for  the  first  time  is  an  event  in  a  Pacific 
cruise  almoNt  e<|ual  t«)  crossing  the  equator.  The  green- 
horns are  made  to  \xi\  their  ftMiting  and  are  warned  to  lixik 
out  for  the  line;  to  watch  and  see  that  the  ship  is  not  tripped 
up  b\  it,  and  there  is  alwavs  a  jollv  time.  ThiN  nu-iidian 
marks  the  di\  ision  of  time  between  ilu  (.i^triM  .iiid  western 
hemispheres,  and  is  rxacllv  tjpi^iisile  (iieinwich.  In  going 
westward,  when  we  ( ros>  the  l8~th  iiu-iuli.in,  we  drop  a 
dav  from  the  laleiular  ;  for  instance,  itne  let  lies  un  Kiidav 
night  and  awakens  on  Sunda\  morning. 

Ihere  is  a  tradition,  in  our  Nerxiir^tif  an  old  ^alt  who 
would  not  drop  the  da\ ,  and  wh<  ii  liis  \rssrl  fell  in  \^iih 
the  rieel  he  was  still  ninninv!  his  nv\  n  (inu  .  As  !hf  iia\  s 
rolled  on,  he  hrld  his  SiiiuLn  st-r\K(-  >!)  >.itii:i!a\,  s. >  when 
the  rieet  was  ha-  wj  Siinda\  routine,  <>ii:  liiind  stattcii  «irt 
with  ^^iit-neral  •ju.i:t«is,"  and  'hrii  -a  as  a  L;ieat  df.il  of 
noise  anil  laik.t  on  'ho.tr.l  .r  h.s  \t^s(1.  I'hc  si  nior 
officer  sijn. tiled  L  :ii  r.  i  l-.i.-.ji-  l-..^  tinu-  .u-.tl  j"  "Si  v\iih 
Chc   Sunday    imi!  ;:e  ,     -■•   •  .ir     t:i(  t.d    di«ip|v-d   the    iia\,    .tiul 
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ever  afterwards  insisted  that  he  had  kept  two  consecutive 
Sundays. 

The  weather  continued  fine  until  the  morning  of  the 
1 2th)  when  our  head  wind  and  sea  had  increased  to  such 
strength  that  we  could  not  steam  against  them.  The  ves- 
sel was  "  hove  to  "  under  steam  and  sail  until  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  when  the  weather  moderated,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  increase  our  speed. 

The  next  day  and  night  were  beautiful,  but  it  was  so 
cold  there  was  no  pleasure  in  being  on  deck.  On  the  night 
of  the  17th,  we  picked  up  a  gale  that  blew  right  in  our 
teeth  for  two  days  and  a  half,  and  the  ship  was  worked  in 
under  the  lee  of  Behring  and  Copper  islands,  where  we 
remained  until  the  20th.  There  we  experienced  some  of 
the  effects  of  the  kurisowo,  or  Japanese  warm  current, 
which  sweeps  up  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  is  divided  somewhere 
to  the  southward  of  Attau.  One  portion  flows  up  into 
Behring  Sea;  the  other,  being  diverted  by  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  extends  along  the  northern  Pacific,  moderates  the 
temperature,  and  renders  the  islands  habitable,  but  increases 
the  dangers  of  navigation  by  the  fogs  and  currents  it 
produces. 

As  the  gale  subsided,  we  worked  the  vessel  closer  in  to 
Behring  Island,  and  we  saw  the  place  where  Behring's  little 
vessel  was  wrecked,  and  further  on  the  spot  where  he  is 
buried.  The  memories  that  cling  about  this  island  are 
sad.  Near  this  spot,  shipwrecked  and  broken  in  health,  the 
intrepid  Behring  was  stricken  with  scurvy.  In  the  hope 
of  checking  its  ravages,  he  was  buried  in  the  sand,  but  in  a 
few  days  he  died  of  the  disease.  A  cruel  fate  !  a  horrible 
death ! 

After  taking  a  look  at  Cooper  Island,  we  headed  for  the 
entrance  to  Petropaulski,  Kamtchatka.  We  sighted  the 
coast  at  about  two  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  and  pushed 
on  into  the  outer  harbor  of  Petropaulski.     As  we  ran  down 
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the  coast,  the  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  roared,  and  it 
rained  in  torrents »  but  as  the  land  is  bold  and  the  coast  well 
charted,  we  kept  on  our  course  and  anchored  in  the  bay. 

The  bay  of  Avatcha  measures  about  ten  miles  across  in 
every  direction,  and  is  surrounded  bv  mountains  from  seven 
to  ten  thousand  feet  high,  whose  sides  are  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  birch,  which  extend  almost  to  their  peaks  *, 
while  in  the  distant  background  are  mountains  holding 
their  heads  seventeen  thousand  feet  high,  and  perpetually 
covered   with  snow. 

It  had  been  snowing  here  for  two  weeks,  and  it  was  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  the  sunshine.  Along  the  outlines  of 
some  of  the  mountains,  the  sun's  rays  playing  upon  the 
snow-banks  gave  all  the  prismatic  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  weather  changes  very 
rapidly.  One  night  the  elements  will  be  warring  and  the 
rain  coming  down  as  though  the  very  flood-gates  had  burst, 
while  the  next  night  will  be  calm,  bright,  and  beautiful, 
and  all  the  world  seemingly  at  peace,  until  we  discover 
bv  the  howling,  the  yells,  and  the  barking  that  we  are 
anchored  near  kenncU  of  native  dogs.  These  creatures 
make  the  most  horrible  noises  that  can  be  heard  outside 
of  Cairo  in  Kgvpt.  The  noises  made  by  the  seals  at  St. 
Paul  Island  were  painful,  because  human-like,  but  they 
wcic  music  in  comparison  with  these  dogs. 
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PETROPAULSKI,    KAMTCHATKA.       EASTERN    SIBERIA 

THE  Russian  settlement  of  Petropaulski  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor  of  Avatcha,  Kamtchatka,  in  an 
amphitheatre,  on  the  slope  of  two  hills,  which  form  a  valley 
that  is  covered  with  reeds  and  grasses.  The  settlement  is 
composed  of  about  two  hundred  small  log-houses,  surrounded 
by  handsome  little  courts  and  gardens,  which  are  neatly 
fenced  with  palings  and  interwoven  twigs.  Peter  the  Great 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  place,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  a  flourishing  port,  but  now  it  contains  less 
than  one  thousand  inhabitants.  Behring  was  able  to  build 
his  ships  here,  and  from  this  place  he  started  on  the  voyages 
of  discovery  that  immortalized  his  name  and  added  so  much 
territory  to  the  Russian  Empire.  Petropaulski  has  long 
been  abandoned  by  the  Russians  as  a  military  station. 
It  is  an  interesting,  dilapidated  old  place,  whose  history 
has  been  honorable,  and  it  is  likelv  again  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  settlement,  in  the  vallcv,  stands 
the  old  church,  remarkable  for  its  fantastic  architecture. 
It  is  fast  falling  into  ruins,  and  is  not  now  used.  A  high 
railing  has  been  built  around  the  grounds  for  protection, 
and  the  church  is  looked  upon  as  an  almost  sacred  thing, 
as  it  stands,  a  monument  to  the  marriages,  the  baptisms, 
the  funerals,  and  all  the  solemn  and  grand  religious  out- 
bursts of  this  hardv  people.  Before  Behring  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  blessed  there,  bishops,  priests  and  people  had 
sung  masses  and  chanted  the  Miserere  within  its  little  white 
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walls.  A  new  church  has  been  erected  on  the  hill,  adjoin- 
ing the  governor's  palace.  On  one  side  of  the  church,  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  Behring ;  on  the  other  side 
is  a  monument  to  Clerke,  the  successor  of  the  famous 
Captain  Cook.  Inhere  is  also  a  monument  to  the  navigator 
La  Pcrouse. 

On  a  point  of  land  which  separates  the  inner  from  the 
outer  harbor,  there  is  a  handsome  granite  monument  which 
commemorates  the  victor\'  gained  by  the  Russians  over  a 
combined  British  and  French  naval  force  in  1854.  During 
the  Crimean  war,  the  British  and  French  anacked  the 
place  in  force,  having  six  vessels  and  three  thousand  men. 
The  Russians  had  several  land  batteries,  and  a  frigate  in 
the  harbor.  After  having  been  twice  repulsed,  the  com- 
manders  of  the  allied  forces  determined  to  make  an  assault. 
A  large  force  of  sailors  and  marines  was  landed,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  take  the  place  in  the  rear.  The 
Russian  sharpshooters  picked  off  the  assailants  with  deadly 
aim.  Later  a  rush  was  made  by  the  Russians,  and  in  the 
panic  the  enemy  was  driven  over  the  steep,  sloping  clilf, 
two  hundred  feet  high,  into  the  plain  below.  It  is  said 
that  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and 
five  hundred  Russians.  The  British  admiral  committed 
suicide  early  in  the  attack.  In  two  immense  trenches,  side, 
by  side,  sleep  the  Russians  and  the  enemy  who  fell  that 
day,  and  a  hands4)me  chapel  has  been  erected  on  the  plain. 

The  houses  of  Petropaulski  are  built  of  heavy  logs,  one 
piled  upiin  the  other,  the  ends  bein^  halved  out  in  receive 
the  ends  of  the  cross  logs.  The  i<>int>  are  calked  like  the 
teams  of  a  wixnlen  ship,  and  the  interiors  are  linrd  with 
boards  and  painted  or  covered  with  pa(K-r.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  ornament  the  exteriors.  A  few  of  the  htmses  are 
elegant,  many  an*  e«>mfonable,  but  the  ereat  maii»rity  are 
in  keeping  with  the  prt»plr,  who  are  miseiablv  jxuir  and 
shiftless.      Religious  pictures  aiul   enj:ra\  in-.:s  are  seen  upon 
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the  walls,  and  a  shrine,  containing  a  representation  of  the 
patron  saint,  is  placed  in  the  principal  room  of  every  house, 
and  in  the  shops.  When  entering  a  shop  it  is  customary 
to  remove  the  hat  in  honor  of  the  saint. 

The  men  of  the  lower  class  are  great  drunkards,  their 
favorite  beverage  being  "  swadlca,"  a  raw  brandy  full  of 
fire,  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  pour  down  their  "  copper- 
lined  "  throats  by  the  tumblerful.  The  evenings,  which 
usually  close  with  a  supper,  are  generally  spent  in  card-play- 
ing, drinking,  smoking,  and  tea-drinking. 

The  tea  used  by  these  people  is  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  is  made  in  a  very  careful  way.  The  "  samovar,"  or 
tea-urn,  is  seen  in  every  Russian  house,  and  is  found  from 
Behring  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  It  is  a  portable  furnace,  —  a 
brass  urn  through  which  passes  from  bottom  to  top  a 
cylinder,  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter.  The  cylinder  is 
filled  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  the  water  is  heated  by  it, 
remaining  hot  as  long  as  the  fire  continues.  A  porcelain 
or  earthenware  tea-pot  is  warmed  with  hot  water  before 
the  dry  leaves  are  placed  in  it,  then  boiling  water  is  poured 
upon  the  leaves,  and  when  the  pot  is  about  full  it  is  placed 
on  top  of  the  samovar.  It  is  kept  hot,  but  does  not  boil, 
and  after  several  minutes  the  tea  is  ready.  The  Russians 
drink  their  tea  from  tumblers.  It  is  sweetened  with  loaf 
sugar,  and  a  thin  slice  of  lemon  floating  upon  its  surface 
gives  flavor  to  the  delicious  beverage. 

Just  before  dinner,  a  luncheon  is  served  on  a  side  table, 
in  the  dining-room,  and  consists  of  cordial,  wines,  bitters 
with  herring,  caviar,  dried  meats,  and  fish.  The  dinner 
follows  in  a  few  minutes,  and  is  served  in  this  order :  fish, 
soup,  roast  beef  and  vegetables,  chops  and  cake,  cream  and 
jellies,  the  whole  interspersed  with  wines  and  spirits.  The 
fish  is  always  served  before  the  soup. 

The  houses  are  heated  bv  large  brick  stoves,  which  are 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  so  arranged  as  to  extend 
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into  the  corners  of  two  or  three   rooms.     The  furnaces 
are  rema^'kably  small. 

The  women  have  attractive  features,  but  their  dress  is 
old-fashioned  and  plain.  The  children  are  a  merry,  noisy, 
bright-looking  lot  of  youngsters,  full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
except  when  the  governor  appears;  then  the  fun  ceases, and 
they  act  as  if  a  "  boogy  man  "  were  about.  They  have 
schools,  where  they  are  instructed  in  the  Russian  language, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  I'hey  are  not  encouraged  to  learn 
enough  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  in  life. 

Inhere  are  several  g(Kxl  shops  where  almost  anything  can 
be  purchased,  from  sugar  to  a  full  dress-suit.  The  fashion 
of  the  latter  may  be  a  little  ancient,  but  the  goods  will  be 
all  right. 

I'he  governor  of  Kamtchatka  is  a  colonel  in  the  Rus- 
sian armv,  and  he  is  assisted  in  the  administration  by  a 
captain  and  Afty  Cossacks.  I'hey  wear  a  butternut-brown 
uniform,  long  gray  overcoats,  and  flat-top  brown  caps,  being 
armed  with  rifles  of  superior  make.  These  troops  are 
stationed  about  the  settlement,  and  little  W(K>den  shanties 
prtKect  them  from  the  rain  and  snow.  The  people  hf»ld 
the  governor  in  great  awe.  Wherever  he  g<K*s,  hats  are 
removed  and  hands  fall  to  the  seams  of  the  trousers,  until 
his  pleasure  is  known,  or  he  leaves  the  place. 

C\)al  is  brought  from  the  Shaghalen  Isbnds,  and  is 
expensive.  There  is  plenty  of  wood,  the  hills  being  cov- 
ered with  forests  of  voung  birch,  which  is  used  for  all  con- 
structions as  well  as,  in  part,  for  fuel.  The  forests  are 
cared  for  by  the  government,  and  onlv  such  trees  as  it 
permits  can  be  cut.  Timber  is  cut  by  hand  km  imported 
from  California,  as  there  are  n«)  savv-mili.s  in  tht-  country. 

The  melted  Nnow  flows  down  thi*  mountain's  side,  and 
is  diverted  into  ditches  which  have  been  made  on  one  side 
of  every  street.  I'liMii  thiM-  little  ;\n\\\c\a\  brooks  ihc 
people  get  their  >uppl\  ot  \\.i?fr  t«i:   h*»viso\vAv\  \vut\x>scs. 
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Years  ago  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  was 
introduced  with  considerable  success,  but  for  some  reason 
their  culture  has  not  been  continued.  The  people  depend 
upon  the  government  supplies  of  rye-flour,  which  is  brought 
here  and  sold  at  cost  price.  Potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages, 
and  lettuce  are  grown  in  the  little  gardens,  but  neither  the 
cabbages  nor  lettuce  will  head.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
beautiful  wild  flowers  and  tall  rank  grass.  Some  few  of 
the  hardy  flowers  are  raised  indoors  and  under  glass,  but 
they  do  not  succeed  in  the  open  air.  A  large  supply  of 
cattle  is  kept  on  hand,  and  the  beeves  are  killed  to  order. 

There  are  some  delightful  walks  and  climbs  about  Petro- 
paulski.  A  little  "clearing"  on  the  point  between  the 
harbors  is  delightfully  situated  for  magnificent  views  of 
the  snow-clad  mountains,  the  hills,  the  bays,  and  the  plains 
beyond.  In  the  autumn,  the  days  and  nights  are  fine,  clear, 
cold,  and  bracing ;  the  leaves  have  taken  on  their  yellows, 
browns,  and  reds,  and  are  about  to  die. 

The  weather  is  fine  until  the  middle  of  October  *,  after 
that  it  is  cold  and  wet,  and  the  snow  falls,  which  docs  not 
disappear  until  June.  During  the  winter,  violent  storms 
occur,  the  cold  is  intense,  snow  falls  in  such  quantities  as 
to  lie  even  with  the  house-tops,  and  the  people  cannot  get 
about.  In  their  imprisonment,  with  storehouses  full,  they 
sleep  and  idle  the  time  away  until  the  thaw.  The  road- 
stead outside  is  rarely  frozen  over. 

The  summers  are  short  and  hot.  Vegetation  is  of  re- 
markably rapid  growth  ;  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears,  the 
trees  send  forth  their  buds  and  blossoms,  and  the  hills  and 
valleys  take  on  their  beautiful  verdure.  In  the  same  week 
the  snow  and  ice  may  melt,  and  the  trees  begin  to  bloom. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  degrees, 
Fah. 

Fish  form  the  basis  of  the  native's  food,  and  the  salmon 
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is  his  choice.  The  fishing  season  lasts  for  nearly  two 
months,  when  the  salmon  ascend  the  streams.  They 
are  taken  in  seines,  and  immense  numbers  are  caught 
each  year.  Salmon  intended  for  the  winter*s  supply  are 
split  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  odor  from  one  of  these 
drying  establishments  is  abominable  and  sickening.  The 
natives  in  the  interior  catch  the  salmon  in  nets  and  with 
spi'ars,  while  the  dogs,  wolves,  and  bears  catch  them  with 
their  mouths. 

Kamtchatka  dogs  are  famous,  and  those  of  Petropaulski 
are  set^ond  to  none  for  the  noises  they  can  make.  Inhere 
are  about  two  thousand  of  them  owned  in  the  town.  Thev 
can  bark,  but  they  seem  to  prefer  to  howl.  They  begin 
about  sunset,  and  keep  up  the  most  dismal  howling  until 
morning,  making  sleep  and  rest  almost  impossible,  and  life 
miserable. 

Kamtchatka  has  no  industrial  interests  except  its  trade 
in  skins  and  furs,  and  that  is  very  limited.  Trade  is  con- 
ducted on  the  barter  plan,  and  the  poor  native  finds  his 
furs  are  cheap  and  the  store  goods  are  high  priced.  Sable 
is  the  principal  fur  trapped  bv  the  natives,  and  all  their 
ingenuity  is  expended  in  its  capture. 

The  poll  tax  of  the  natives  is  paid  in  sable  skins  at  the 
rate  of  one  skin  for  every  four  persons,  and  the  governor 
makes  an  annual  visit  to  all  the  villages,  to  collect  the  tax. 
Foxes,  sea-otter,  silver  ft>xes,  and  bears  are  2U0  caught  in 
small  numbers,  and  traded  to  the  merchants.  Rears  are 
plentiful,  but  their  skins  are  not  desired  for  exp*irt.  Bear- 
hunting  is  one  of  the  sports  of  the  community. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  inhabitantN  in  the  settle- 
ment, consisting  of  Russians,  C'ossai  k>,  Kamtchadales,  and 
half-breeds.  The  port  is  frer,  so  far  as  import  and  export 
duties  are  concerned.  The  local  gt»\crnment  is  supported 
bv   the  tines  and  dues   df  \aii«niN   kinds. 

Exiles  have  not  bicn  sent  t«>  Kamtchatka  since  1H30. 


CHAPTER   V 

KAMTCHATKA,    EASTERN    SIBERIA 

THE  Russians  say :  "  Even  the  distant  shores  of  the 
cold  and  fog-covered  Sea  of  Okhotsk  are  not,  how- 
ever, quite  the  ultima  Thule  of  that  dreariest  of  regions, 
Siberia  ;  Kamtchatka  lies  beyond." 

The  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  extends  out  from  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  lies  between  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  about  eight  hundred 
miles  long  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  its  broadest 
part.  The  entire  peninsula  is  a  vast  range  of  volcanic 
mountains,  many  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity,  and 
earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Two  of  these 
volcanoes  have  thrown  ashes  and  stones  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles,  and  Avatcha,  just  behind  Petropaulski,  has 
sent  out  showers  of  stones  and  water.  Kamtchatka  is  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  Petropaulski 
is  its  capital. 

The  Kamtchatka  is  the  only  navigable  river,  and  empties 
into  the  ocean  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula.  There 
are  many  smaller  streams,  which  contain  great  quantities  of 
fish  and  water-fowl.  Whales,  walruses,  seals,  cod,  and 
herring  abound  in  the  seas,  and  many  salmon  are  found  in 
the  rivers.  Game  is  plentiful  near  the  coast,  and  on  the 
streams  ducks,  teal,  divers,  quail,  and  woodcock  are  abun- 
dant ;  while  tracks  of  larger  game  are  found  all  over  the 
country. 

Avatcha  Bay  is  a  very  extensive  basin,  nearly  circular  in 
shape,  and  is  about  ten  miles  across.     It  is   formed  at  the 
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foot  of  a  larger  outer  bay  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
southeastern  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  would  afford  secure 
shelter  for  all  the  fleets  of  the  world.  The  harbor  of 
Petropaulski,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Avatcha  inner  bay,  is 
small,  deep,  and  well  sheltered,  and  is  a  very  convenient 
place  in  which  vessels  may  refit,  although  there  is  no 
dock. 

Three  aboriginal  tribes  still  inhabit  the  peninsula.  The 
Kouricks  and  Ohlutors  divide  the  north,  while  the  Kamtcha- 
dales  roam  over  the  south.  They  are  a  dirty,  repulsive  set, 
of  short  stature  and  filthy  habits,  and  they  subsist  by  means 
of  fishing  and  hunting.  They  have  no  settled  home,  but 
wander  from  place  to  place,  leading  their  most  precious 
treasure,  the  "  mean  yellow  dogs."  The  whole  population 
of  Kamtchatka  is  less  than  five  thousand. 

7  he  dog  is  a  native  of  the  countrv,  and  is  as  ugly  as  his 
master.  He  has  many  of  the  instincts  of  the  mastiff  and 
the  wolf,  both  of  which  he  resembles,  having  the  body  of 
the  former  and  the  head  of  the  latter.  He  is  of  a  dirty 
yellow  or  silver  color,  his  senses  are  keener  in  the  night 
than  in  the  daylight,  and  his  bark  and  howl  aie  peculiar. 
He  is  alert  and  nervous,  but  obedient  under  the  l.ish.  Me 
has  no  feelings  of  attachment,  and  he  should  alwavN  be 
driven  by  the  hand  and  the  voice  that  have  trained  him. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  him  in  giHKl  temper  with  his 
neighbors  and  it  is  not  safe  to  let  him  loose  at  any  time. 
'I*he  half  iif  a  dried  salmon  is  his  day\  r.ition  when  idle; 
and  this  is  materially  reduced  when  he  is  at  wtirk,  as  it  is 
believed  that  he  will  work  better  when  on  the  ver^e  of 
starvation.  'I  he  vounu  d<nrs  are  eonsiilered  the  most 
dangerous. 

Kamtehatka   bei!j;»  sjtii.ui'd   betweeiA  the   itccAn    and  the 
sea,  and  inHuenicil   In-  x\\v  |ap.i:u-sr  w.irm  current^  \\  has  a 
somew li.it  mililei  .  Irn.ife  :}..j:i  :^  fi-uu^l  \\\  \V.e  "^Anu-  \al\ludes 
on  the  .A^Iatie  iom;iuin,  Imi  1:    in  ^  cXiceiV'*^^  ^^^^^'^^V  V»\acc* 
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At  Sea.  —  On  Passage  to  Japan 

The  midnight  of  the  25th  ushered  in  a  beautiful  day, 
and  in  the  early  morning  we  left  our  anchorage  and  shaped 
our  course  for  Japan.  On  the  way  through  the  waters  of 
Avatcha  we  took  a  farewell  look  at  the  land.  Just  north 
of  the  settlement,  Mount  Korianski  stands  1,100  feet  high 
in  its  mantle  of  newly  fallen,  glistening  snow,  resplendent  in 
the  glorious  sunshine,  while  all  about  it  lesser  mountains 
and  hills  crowd  upon  the  vision ;  and  behind  all,  great 
black  clouds  work  down  from  the  northward.  Further  on 
down  the  bay,  the  whole  coast  is  one  mass  of  jagged  moun- 
tains, hills,  and  deep  ravines.  Wiluckneski,  7,250  feet 
high,  and  Flat  Mount,  both  snow-clad,  sparkle  like  great 
masses  of  diamonds  amid  the  forest  of  black  hills. 

After  leaving  Avatcha  Bay,  we  had  our  usual  rain  and 
mists,  with  head  winds  and  seas.  The  winds  and  seas  in- 
creased until  Thursday  morning,  when  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  lively  gale.  From  about  five  o'clock  we  had  a  suc- 
cession of  rain  squalls,  for  two  hours  after  which  the  old 
ship  wallowed  in  a  very  heavy,  confused  sea  with  no  wind. 
The  stifling,  oppressive  influence  that  always  accompanies 
the  tvphoon  was  present.  The  barometer  registered  about 
28,  and  the  vessel  rolled  from  side  to  side  with  a  deep 
lurch  that  was  slow  of  recovery ;  but  in  her  own  good 
time  she  changed  the  motion,  came  up,  and  started  ofF  on 
the  other  roll.  The  hatches  were  battened  down,  and  spars 
and  masts  were  sent  from  aloft  and  secured.  At  every  dip, 
green  seas  rolled  over  the  rail,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
the  ship  must  swamp.  The  bulkheads  set  up  a  melancholy 
squeaking  that  added  to  the  unpleasantness.  To  keep  the 
vessel  under  control,  the  engines  were  turning  ahead  slowly, 
the  men  at  the  wheel  met  the  seas  and  tried  to  hold  her  up 
to  them.     Thick  oil  was  dripped  from  a  canvas  bag  at  her 
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bow,  while  the  huilin^  seas   chased  each  other   over    her 
sides  frum  every  direction. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  seas  took  on  more  form,  and  as  a 
great  roller  was  approached,  the  engines  were  speeded  to 
their  utmost.  'I*he  sea,  like  an  angrv  child,  was  making 
havoc  with  our  luggage  below,  article  after  article,  singlv, 
in  pairs,  and  in  crowds,  being  dashed  from  their  places  into 
the  lilthy  water  that  was  swashing  over  the  floors  of  our 
rooms.  Kibles  were  chased  around  bv  b(M)ts  and  shoes, 
nautical  and  musical  instruments  folKiwed  ;  packs  of  cards, 
bcKiks,  and  articles  of  clothing  were  tossed  about  like  wreck- 
age upon  a  beach  when  the  tide  is  low. 

At  sundown,  a  faint  bree/.e  was  di>covered,  which  in- 
creased during  the  night.  .As  it  freshened,  sail  was  set,  the 
vessel* s  speed  was  increased,  and  bv  dav light  we  had  a  tine 
brec/.e,  and  were  bounding  along,  under  steam  and  sail, 
with  nothing  to  mar  our  happiness  except  the  rcctillcction 
of  the  wreckage  in  our  little  r(M)ms. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  we  sightcil  the  I,i|uiiinc 
coast,  and  ran  along  near  the  isi.iniU.  In  tlu-  .itu-;:N' in, 
we  passed  close  enough  to  m'c  a  1.iil:(  r:i'  -.  c  i  iv.  \\:i\\  its 
thousands  of  houses  and  huts,  sonu*  of  :*>  t-inj^lfs,  .iiul 
much  of  its  bustle  and  life,  while  t>rt"  !i>  li.t:'''.i  in.»ie 
than  three  hunilnd  junks  were  liding  at  .ituli><i  •'(  c  !'..M;jed 
in  fishing. 

As  we  worked  to  the  southw.ird,  we  pii  kcd  »ip  t.iir 
weather,  and  enjoved  snuMiih  seas  .i::-l  plf.iN.mt  ^Ivh-n.  ( >M 
Neptune  In'came  sn  exiremelv  polur  .iiu!  •»■•  i.m'lijl  ••'  ■i'* 
that  our  late  unpleas.tnt  shakin-^  i:p  v\.in  .ilni«>>c  'iiLiitttri). 
The  life  lines  and  extra  l.iNh:nj'>  'a  tu  iv  .u-  \«.  1,  exerv  .-?  ^ 
and  dnlU  wrn-  n-sunu-i!,  i\\v  l.iif'x  n-.  .v-^uk  iiawlril  «m 
fnim  their  liitir  itMinis,  .md  -lir  m  h^^v  ow  ^- mv»ii-  \H..r\u 
tidv  and  trim.  'I  lu-  j:tMt  ^n.Uli  ia  ^\.aiA--\\.\\u-s  \\\  ^^h 
mistrriiMi.,  I'M!  J.arij  I  .•  ..i.il!  'A,  ic-  uy\.x.^v\  ^^^  V\o\\»«un 
jkies.      (  >ui  si.j:  ^j,iJ,  i.Jiiii.i  ih.it  .^,^-  .vx\^^\^V^^"^''^^'^^  ■^*^'^^^ 
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the  Empire  uf  Japan,  and  the  fantastic  shapes  and  colots 
presented  to  our  view  would  make  an  artist  famous  if  he 
could  but  reproduce  their  beautiful   effects  upon  his  canvas. 
Our  half-ill  servants  were  soon  on  deck,  to  lake  a  look 
at  the  outhncs  of  the   country  which   was  their  home,  and 
while  they  did  not  Indulge  in   the  old  songs  of  "  Home, 
Sweet    Home,"  or    "  Home   Again,"  we  could    easily   see 
that  they  felt  all  the  sentiments  of  those  songs,  and  more. 
Their  mobile,  jaundice-like    faces   lighted    up  with  almost 

THB   rolNI   OF   TOMIC-KA,    JA1-*N. 

sickly  smiles  as   chey   bowed   low  towards  their  country, 
and  to  each  other,  and  congratulated   themselves  upon  their 
jood  fortune,  or  joined  in  animated  conversation  about  their 
past  disappointments  and  their  new-found  hopes. 

We   soon  rounded   Nasima   light,  on  Cape   King,  and 
stood   up   Yeddo    Bay    towards   Yokohama.       From    the 
dreary  waters  of  old  ocean,  with  their  gloomy  background, 
to  the  westward,  we  imw  turned  towards  a  beautiful   pano- 
rama.     Terraced  hills,  of  beautiful  green,  crowned  and 
combed  with  bamboo,  lined  the  broad  bay  on  each  side. 

1 
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Here  anii  ihrir  were  towns,  villain,  and  hamlrts  uf  native 
huiucs,  sikI  bui>  tucroundct)  by  neat  little  f4rtn!t,  gardenia 
Of  gruvn.  Scarirt  or  unpaititcd  wooden  torn  marked 
the  (cmptc  (Uth,  which  ends  in  a  grove  uf  Hue  old  trees. 
The  great  towrring  chimoey  ot'  modern  tinckt  »cm  its 
curling  fiUck  tmokc  like  clinidi  uver  the  little  hamlet, 
while  the  hum  of  machines  anrwunrcd  the  fabrication  of 
beautiful  Mlkkaniltatifii.  Great  utrameis  ploughed  through 
tbe  WMcn,  and  little  ones  rushed  up  or  down   like  niaii,  a 


they  lent  a  deafenii^  whtwp  frnm  ihcir  liny  ueam-whittlc*, 

Unpainicd  {unkt,  with  bright-brnn»  fanmin|;a,  anJ  tquarr 
while  tail*  urcaked  half-way  down  with  black,  uond  acroM 
the  iwift  running  wiierti  and  all  about  little  fifhinf^-boatt, 
with  pi*:turcv]iic  people  managing  wil*  nr  iwir*,  caufcJ  ui 
to  Uow,  to  port,  to  uarboard  our  beliti,  (W  fpcetl  the  »htp 
10  avoid  colli.lun.  As  we  approached  the  city,  the  Kent 
became  «ill  more  animated.  The  houw^  wrrr  moir  pre- 
trntioui  am]  ckitef  togrther.      The  hum   *»d  din  of  i 
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chinery  was  heard,  and  the  great  red  ribs  of  a  leviathan 
steamer  were  seen  upon  the  ways  as  we  passed  near  the 
shipyards.  The  people  in  the  little  native  boats  were  noisy 
and  boisterous.  Steamers  were  swinging  at  buoys,  in  the 
outer  reach,  while  taking  cargoes  of  coal,  or  silk,  or  tea 
from  great  lighters,  and  the  breech-clothed  coolies  sang 
merrily  as  they  passed  up  bags,  or  bales,  or  boxes. 
These  coolies  were  stalwart,  handsome  fellows,  with  splen- 
did muscles  standing  out  as  they  bent  and  pulled  and 
lifted  the  heavy  weights.  Along  the  beach,  crowds  of 
men,  women,  and  children  were  bathing  in  the  surf,  while 
some  of  the  more  venturesome  were  swimming  in  our 
wake,  and  others  beyond  it  were  heading  for  the  opposite 
shore. 
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¥N   the  afternoon  wc  nwotcj    ihe  vrssd  in«dc  of  ihe            ^H 
I     breakwjirr  4i  Yekorunu,  and  Srfore  the  fim  anchor              ^1 
WM  on   ihr   iv.tioni,  wr  wcic  bnir^cJ  by  a   lt>ng  line  i>r                ^H 

ly  twu  I..I1J  .;>-)»  i^tn,  wurkcd  hv  the  liitlr  brawn  boatmen.                ^H 
ThcK    b.ijit    nmuincJ    rrpreKMitiUin.-*  ^  iicarly  all    ihc              ^H 
Nniim*  h'MJtn  in  the  toM-n,  and  their  urcupaini  ranged              ^H 
ittm  waihernicn  ti>  the   hu*in««   matia^r*  of  girw   com-                ^H 
larrrUI  h'.o-c*.     Americans,  Ilriiuns  (Icrmans  Japancw,              ^H 
Pa/MX!..  (  >, ,  nr.r,  and  native*  uf  Inia  and  Afiica  helpeJ  to                ^H 
nrcU    i)u     .  -.n)iip<iliun  mob,  for  tnuli  n  wa*>  until    cku            ^^| 
maMrr-.'              . -t       ('ir^.-    uf    the    *h".;.\    ^.iiirwsy,  ind   ^^^^H 
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the  town,  snow-mantled  Fujiyama  looms  up  15,000  feet 
towards  the  heavens,  while  a  great  white  cloud  cuts  its 
beautiful  cone  between  snow-line  and  base.  Fujiyama, 
as  Fujisan,  has  been  almost  deified.  It  is  the  object  of 
many  pilgrimages,  and  has  always  held  the  first  place 
in  the  affections  of  the  Japanese  people.  It  is  the  first 
thing  l(M>ked  for  and  greeted  in  the  morning;  and  when 
the  gloaming  is  darkening  into  night,  and  Fujisan  is 
disappearing  from  view,  millions  of  people  bid  it  good- 
night. 

The  harbor  is  naturally  exposed  to  strong  winds  and 
seas,  and  a  semi-circular  breakwater,  twelve  thousand  feet 
long,  is  in  process  of  construction  for  its  protection.  This 
breakwater  extends  from  the  entrance  to  the  canal,  under 
the  bluffs,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  settlement,  and 
has  an  opening  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  at  its  middle 
part,  through  which  we  entered  the  harbor.  There  are 
fixed  red  and  green  lights  on  the  sides  of  the  entrance,  and 
buoys  of  corresponding  cokirs  are  placed  well  inside  and 
outside  of  the  works  as  ranges  fur  the  navigator,  and  as 
marks  of  the  channel.  l*his  breakwater  is  a  great  under- 
taking, and  a  magnificent  piece  of  engineering  Its  massive 
granite  walls  would  reflect  credit  upon  the  working-men 
of  any  country.  A  great  iron  pier,  two  thousand  feet 
long,  at  which  vessels  may  discharge  and  take  in  cargo, 
is  being  built  out  into  the  bay,  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  town. 

Yokohama  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  YedJo  Bav, 
and  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  capit.il,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  fine  double-track  railway,  or  hv  water,  f.^r 
vessels  of  \ery  light  draught.  'I'he  i\m\zn  residences  arc 
situated  in  hands<»mr  gardens  cm  "the  Hlutfs*'  —  a  special 
concession  made  to  forri^rncrs  when  the  present  town  <«f 
Yokohama  was  an  in^i/nifiran?  r'.shin.:.v*ilU'je.  "  Tht- 
Bluffs*'  are   rcachtMl   In  ,i  sx-tctn   ,^f  v\\nd\u.*,  roAvis,  v>r  by 
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jiie  hundred  and  one  granite  steps,-  The  views  from  the  top 
)f  ihcsc  hills  are  fine,  and  the  lucaiioii  is  the  healthiest  in 
[his  section  of  country.     The  [ea-house  at  the  top  of  the 
iteps  is  one  of  (he  nwst  celtbiaied  in  Japan.      There  is  k 
line   Public  Garden   at  "  the   UlutFs,"  and    the   race-course, 
^hich    has  a  good  track   and   is  well   enclosed,  is  situated 
ibout  a  mile   beyond.     The  semi-annual   meets  are  well 
patronized,  and  attract  crowds   of  people  from    the    open 
ports.      Chinese  and  Japanese   ponies  are  usually  run,  and 

IllL    l.K.M.!.    tiOTLL,    VoKuHAMA,    JAl■.l^. 

the   spnn    is    thoroughly  enjoyed.     A    public    hall,   com- 
bining ihi-atre  and  assembly-room,  is  also  located  on  "  tht 
Bluffs." 

The  Bund  is  a  fine  hard  roadway,  extending  along  tht 
entire  water-front  of  Yokohama,  and  upon  this  many  of  th( 
principal    houses  and    hotels   front.     There    are  churches 
mission- houses,  and  schools  of  many  Christian  denomina- 
tions in  the  settlement,  and  near  the  centre  is  a  very  di- 
lapidated recreation-ground.      The    public  water-supply    i^ 
excellent  in  quality  and  quantity.     The  hotels  of  Yoko- 
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hama  affitnl  cKCcllcnl  3cr»<nmu«!3tM>n*.     The  Gfajid  Huicl, 
fat  cxui>pte,  liiiuicil  «  tbi;  touihcrn  end  uf  ihr  KUlcmcnt, 
and  fiwing  Bund  and  bay,  is  one  of  (be  finest  m  ihe  Eaw. 
It  has  all  ihc  modnn  convcnicncci  and  appliances,  and, 
unihrr  ihc  management  i»f  "  Fussy  Irttle  I^ouk,"  wlw  haunts 
the  market*  fur  delieacie&,  its  menu  a  ntcoad  to  none  in  the 
world. 

^evcral   daily  and  weekly    newspapers,  in    the    KngliUi 
Bjpi^,  are  publiihed  here,  and  the  latest  new*  Trom  all 
W^  of  the   wotM   i-<  ohtatned. 

Al  Yrtkrihama,  the  vioitor  frum  the  United  iitaic*  has  the 
knt  glimpke  i>(  hcamtful  Japan,  and  nf  ii«  wondeiful  people. 
Whether  you  biu)  at  the  canal  or  at  the  »  Hat^l'i,"  j  ou  >ic 
met  by  a  crowd   of  jolly,  bujihinji   jinnkiJiii    men,  rach 
offiniBg  hit  tehkic,  and  soliciling  vour  patronage.      Ifyuu 
rxcept  iKr  riwom*  officials  '*•*  iiririki»ha  men  arc  aboui 
ihefitsi  jr<]iuinnnres  one  makn  in  Ja{un.      taeh  of  thcM 
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skin-tight  pantaloons,  or  his  bare,  brown  legs  display  the 
splendid  muscles  that  rival  those  of  an  athlete.  The  sun's 
rays  are  warded  off  by  a  large  flat  helmet,  and  he  is  shod 
with  sandals  of  plaited  straw.  If  he  is  at  all  "  dudish,"  he 
wears  a  close-fitting,  dark-blue  coat,  having  scarlet  edges 
and  a  great  white  monogram,  or  character,  emblazoned 
upon  the  middle  of  the  back.  These  poor  fellows  arc  in- 
telligent, faithful,  and  honest.  As  soon  as  you  engage  one 
you  can  trust  him,  and  your  property  is  perfectly  safe  in  his 
care.  The  fare  for  these  jinrikishas  is  ridiculously  low, 
fifteen  cents  paying  for  an  hour's  ride,  ten  cents  for  any 
short  distance,  and  seventy-five  cents  for  a  whole  day's 
service. 

Two  men  should  always  be  employed  with  a  jinrikisha, 
one  to  pull  and  one  to  push.  The  overheating  and  sudden 
cooling,  incident  to  the  work,  is  very  injurious  to  health, 
and  produces  throat  and  lung  troubles,  which  are  frequently 
followed  bv  consumption  and  death.  An  excellent  author- 
itv  places  the  duration  of  life  of  a  "  rickshaw  "  man  at  less 
thiin  five  years.  After  my  attention  had  been  called  to  these 
facts,  I  never  permitted  myself  to  be  pulled  about  by  one 
man. 

l^he  government  buildings  in  Yokohama,  —  built  of  stone 
in  the  foreign  style  of  architecture, — and  the  Consulates, 
are  grouped  near  the  centre  of  the  native  settlement.  The 
Consulates  are  surrounded  In  handsome,  well-kept  grounds, 
situated  on  wide  streets.     'I'he  town  has  grown  ^  so  rapidly 

*  Ynkohama  h:is  ^^rou?^  rapully  since  1859,  when  it  was  thrown 
open  to  foreign  trade.  It  is  the  p(»rt  <>t  entry  (or  Tokio,  a  consider- 
able coast,  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  population  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  number  of  f<»reign  residents  is  about 
iix  thousiind,  of  whom  four  thriusand  are  (^hincse.  The  imports  con- 
sist chiefly  of  cotton  and  wru)llcn  good^.  The  value  of  the  imports  is 
530,679,508.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  is  550,450,489.  Silk  is 
the  most  valuable  of  the  exports,  being  valued  at  $40,570,286. 
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llat  the  lutivc  houm,  u  a  rule,  arc  nut  ctjual  to  those  in 
other  iDwn*.     The  toxin  are  unmenJcil,  and  in  the  rainy 
•cawn  almiMi  impait^hle. 

On  the  BunJ,  unc  »e««  all  sort*  and  condition*  of  lulives. 
The  nun  vonder,  in  ihc  fny  «uit,  like  our  letief-curicn, 
ia  in  the    Imperial   CuMomt   »er>icci    the  little    fellinv   jfl 
blue-ctulh  sack  suit,  wtth  the  ^nat  fv^^les  imi  his  ntne,  and 
nrotd  bv  hi»  t«le,  is  a  (lolicmuMi,  juJ  iIk*   litilr  tiox  nn  i))c 
^Mr  is  the  pWc  in  which  h<- '  -                             «.|.  .I,<'1. 

icr  from  *tin  and  rain.     The  man  who  »  i.uniiitg  Jt>»i)  iIk 
middte  of  the  road,  al  a  d<>g-(r.it,  is  a  mall  runwr  ;  the  lin> 
ptrcd,  susprndnl  fnun  ihe  hambtxi  rml  over  ht>  thouldrr,  i> 
dw  mail.      Thcw  men,  by  relay*,  go  all  over  the  Empire, 
EORVcj-ing  packaf^cs  over  mountain*  aiMJ  ihrnugh  vallc\>  to 
Ike  mox  remote  pbcc*,  and  they  are  said  tii  make  leraark- 
1M7  quick  time. 
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from  the  last  steamer  from  'Frisco,  or  who  is  loitering  to 
see  more  of  the  country  *,  the  Knglishman,  who  is  making 
the  "grand  tour;''  the  Frenchman,  who  is  interested  in 
beautiful  curiosities  •,  the  (ierman,  in  quest  of  raw  silk  and 
mattings;  the  Russian,  whose  interest  centres  in  furs; 
the  Parsee,  in  search  of  desirable  stocks;  the  Aleute, 
stranded  from  a  Japanese  sealing-schooner ;  the  Indian, 
who  mvsteriouslv  brings  from  the  folds  of  his  garments  the 
most  wonderful  necklaces,  brooches,  rings,  and  unmounted 
stones  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  all  sworn  to  be  "  first  water  " 
and  "  perfect,"  but  at  prices  so  astonishingly  low  as  to  excite 
suspicions  of  their  L^enuineness ;  the  Chinaman,  bent  on 
legitimate  trade,  who  keeps  a  furnishing  or  a  grocery 
shop,  and  adds  to  his  gains  by  the  sale  of  Manila  lottery 
tickets  ;  and  the  natiye  of  South  Africa,  who  offers  a  few 
Cape  Colony  "diamonds"  of  exceptional  brilliancy,  which 
he  has  "  smuggled  "  into  the  country  from  Africa,  or  perhaps 
imported  from  Birmingham. 

\\\'  pass  on,  beyond  the  Goyernment  buildings  and  Con- 
sulates, make  a  couple  of  turns  in  the  road,  and  enter  the 
Henton  Dori,  a  road  which  ext-ends  westward,  and  contains 
mam  natixi-  shops.  It  is  a  yeritabk-  •"*•  Japanese  old  curi- 
osity ba/.aar  "  on  an  extensiye  scale  :  old  armor,  sw(jrds,  bows 
and  arrows,  pikes,  spears,  battle-axes,  and  all  the  war-gear 
for  man  and  horse.  i'heir  fashion  and  workmanship  are 
bt-autiful.  Many  of  them  are  marked  and  inlaid  with  gold 
and  siKer,  \Nliile  man\  others  are  mounted  with  rich  bron/e, 
vyhieh  was  considired  more  precious  than  gold  or  siKer. 
I'hesc  amis,  vyhieh  cost  hundri"ds,  and  in  some  cases  thou- 
sands, t)f  ilollais  to  manufaeturc,  can  now  be  oinaincd  for  a 
few  dollars  apiece.  '\hc\  are  iiraphic  relics  of  Japan,  her 
noble  families,  her  arms,  and  lur  military  glory,  from  the 
early  ages  of  her  historx  to  the  present  time,  and  thev 
should  not  be  scattered  all  oyer  the  world,  but  should  be 
gathered    together    and    deposited    in   a   great    museum    at 
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rxhibiiM) 
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iff    all 


ITokiOf  where  they  cuuld  remain 
lime. 
Thr  Brnton  Don  U  not  all  made  up  nf  arms  and  armar. 
Brocades,  kilk>,  porcelains,  miikt,  and  ponnkii,  aiul  beauti- 
ful rnibrokleriri,  iM  Immxcs,  ivotr,  Jiiid  wuihI  car»  ings  — 
much  iif  h  mar>clliiukly  liiir,  — »  tr>  ht  Kcen  in  alniii« 
etery  «hup.  I'be  very  futni*  have  been  rcinuvnl  Cium  the 
lidlr  (hops,  and  the  wtuilc  intrnnrt  arr  rxpuitrtl  lu  vtew. 
Haw  artiMic  i»  ther  arrangrmcni  of  (he  bcjuciful  and  uJd 


si      What  lem[italion  ihcrv  n  to  rmpty  onc*«  pockete, 

■y,  "  Give  me  jnvthing  -,  alt  i»  m>  (-himn!ii|:' "    Tliu*  it 

^  Aop  after  »)wp.  lui  b<Kh  lidn  of  (he  ruM),  fur  the  mtlc 

e  of  «•  length,  c(i)«rd»  of  bright   lillle  men,  wnmrn, 

I  chBllren  ihfun^ng  i]t  tiMruuithfarr,  and  peaU  of  merry 

r  hn^in)f  imi  in  unUan  with  the  wiundt  of  the  clogs 

I  it*  walk.     Onr  ii   alwiy*  diMatitficd   in  ihu  ^frai 

^wherc  the  mure  thai  ii  iecn,  the  gnater  i«  the  dr»be 
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brilliant  scene  I  and  beating  drums,  the  samesan,  the  high- 
pitched  voices  of  the  actors,  the  criticisms  and  applause  uf 
the  audience,  —  all  increase  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
place. 

We  entered  the  best-luoking  theatre  on  the  road,  and  sat 
through  some  pantomime  acting,  which  was  novel  to  us. 
I'he  stage  was  bare  of  scencn-.  'I'he  actors  and  actresses 
were  painted  and  made  up  with  faces  like  those  uf  the 
Chinese,  ahhough  their  costumes  were  ancient  Japanese 
court  dresses.  The  play  was  founded  on  a  Japanese  tuve- 
siurv,  in  which  a  maiden  was  carried  off  by  her  lover  and 
his  friends,  after  all  the  members  of  her  family  had  been 
murdered,  and  their  house  burned.  I'he  stoiy  had  no 
mural,  for  in  the  last  act  the  "  sweet  girl "  and  her  new- 
made  lord  were  enjoying  great  happiness,  after  the  Japa- 
nese fashion,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of  her  people. 

We  visited  a  museum  uf  wax-works,  a  scries  of  tableaux 
from  the  life  of  a  Japanese  saint,  or  hermit.  These  we 
found  very  interesting,  both  as  works  uf  the  imagination, 
and  in  artistic  treatment,  and  some  uf  thrm  whtc  ^tanlingly 
life-like. 

The  booths  and  ba/aars,  which  line  the  road,  were  tilled 
with  the  hundreds  of  trinkets  peculiar  to  the  native's  use  i 
while  in  the  little  tea-shops  wr  could  obtain  tiny  diaughts 
of  the  delicious  beveraEc,  and  sweetened  ticc-cake,  which 
is  so  touihiiomc  to  the  njtivt*^. 

Taking   iinriki-ha>  (mHv  m   iht-    nioinlni;,  with  sulficit-nt 
help  to  travel  comforiiihlv,  we  sii  oni  for  Kiuishenu,  to  see 
the  colossal  t.r..M/<-  m.ii...    ..f   l(.„l.lb.i.  th,-   "  |)..i    B.iIm.," 

near  the  tenipU-  or  M.11  tiiinjn.      .\r'ttT  j  ilili^'btliil  ikIi-  o\  cr 
a  ponion  of  th.-  "  Ir...  ...i.i,"  ih<   ..14  .].in.;..  i.ud  t..  thr  cjpi- 

ul,  over  hills  jiul  tlir..iiL'h  \  jIUv-,  >t.>)ipiiit;  at  the  litiU-  tea- 
bouses  on  the  v*av,  t.-i  ritV^lumiits  an. I  to  rest  our  men, 
we  finally  arriviil  .it  ihe  lt-mpU\  vthi.  )i  i~  ~itiiji<'il  in  lart;e 
gruundi  w  ht-re   piit-ts  jic  ['ontiiui.ill^  ^n  jiitiulan.  i ,       The 
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Itmplc  has  ginU  altarx  x»d   shttnn,  and  contains  manr 
■ords,  spcare,  and  banners. 


•(•ret 


autit'ul  aitR'M 


Hririunt  inppiiigs  of  war,  ^nd  many  trophies  which  have 
lii^tit  tiinimillcd  l<i  the  lusludv  uf  the  god;  fur  ihis  is  the 
ii:ih|ile  iif  Hachiman,  tht  war  gud.  Hachtman  was  not 
ItiifH  uniil  uftpr  his  mother,  Jingu,  had  suhdued  the  Koreans, 
ititit  JlUi'sd  hrr  iiiTHW  over  the  palace  gate  at  Swul.  After 
p^iKHiiiiti!!  ihc  l>i-.iuiie&  of  the  temple  and  (he  old  swords 
'    >        '  ",  ivf  riiJ<  on  jnoilu'i'  mill',  which  brought  ii»  into 
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and  riveted  together.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  mild 
and  benevolent,  well  fitted  for  Buddha.  The  sacred  snail 
is  coiled  upon  his  head  to  ward  off  rays  of  the  sun.  He 
holds  the  sacred  lotus  in  each  hand,  and  massive  lanterns 
and  vases  are  placed  before  him.  The  interior  of  the  image 
contains  a  shrine,  and  the  priest  in  attendance  never  tires 
of  narrating  the  traditions  of  Buddha  and  the  temple. 

A  further  ride  of  about  five  miles,  through  a  beautiful 
rolling  country,  brings  us  to  Knoshema,  and  after  a  short 
walk  through  a  dark  grove  of  old  trees  we  are  at  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  the  goddess  ^  Benten."  After  inspecting 
the  temple  and  grounds,  and  enjoving  the  magnificent  views 
both  inland  and  seaward,  we  repair  to  the  little  tea-house, 
where  we  enjoy  an  appetizing  luncheon  of  delicious  fish, 
while  watching  the  everlasting  surf  splashing  upon  the 
opposite  beach  of  Katase.  The  journey  back  to  Yoko- 
hama was  ver\'  enjoyable.  'I*he  evening  was  refreshinglv 
cool,  and  the  light  of  the  mcKHi,  breaking  through  the 
trees,  which  line  both  sides  of  the  "  Trocado,"  showed  us 
the  way. 

From  Yokohama,  in  one  of  the  little  steamers  to  Ycika- 
suka,  the  Japnese  Naval  Arsenal,  was  a  very  interesting 
trip,  and  revealed  many  facts  about  these  wonderful  people. 
The  dr>'  d(Kk  and  slips  for  building  vessels  are  large  and 
well  planned.  Here  we  sec  ^rr.it  vt-^sels,  their  engines, 
boilers,  and  auxiliaries  in  all  stages  <tf  ronst ruction  and 
repair;  and  a  \isit  to  (hi*^  place  would  .iwakrn  in  any  one 
great  respect  tor  thes*-  people,  a>i  eMf?«.tnicl!ne  e'v.'ineeiN  and 
mechanics.  'I'o  see  the  iM-jriinci  little  f"ell.--.vs  .it  their 
work  of  ben«!i;ii,  tran.ir.j,  ii\e:'nj,  t»:  j.i.i:!n!,  attendinu 
the  shaping  marh??!'.',  .  :  ,lr  il  p:rNs;  at  ihr  ni.»uM:M!»  tnniijh, 
sweeping  up,  «jr  p.uii  n^  ihi-  nutaK— -.*M  w.is  .,  uveiation, 
so  cleverly  did  th-v  ut>ik.      B.ittle->hips,  i  tiisers,  a:;J   :•»:- 


I       III 


I  1 1 


i  1 1  \ri  I  li   VII 

I'      :        '  .s     .»t    Ycildo   Bay,  and 

V .:. Mining   about  one 
'  1 1    IN  ilu'   scat  of  the 

••'■I      -.1    •■  ..  .:    ,lu    :.  «..,!vnvv   o\   the   Mikado. 

'  '•      '■  '  1  .■,.,.,•.      I  » .<ni\Miuhiiii  position,  and 

'  "  ■  ■•  I'M.i.i  ..  ■■.•  ,!u  X  ;j'ii.il.  It  is  one  of 
I    ■  -M.  II    .-I  »iu  ,  !.'i  I,  »u' i'  V  .isiK*  lo  lu*  found  in 

I  'I  '"     ""'    "      m  »M\      ..I,,    .  ii,,  ,    1  iiup.iiiN,  wiilo   moats, 

""I        '        ■  I      "l»l     «  1  ,  .         mil..      ii     \  ,  1  \      all  I.U  ll\  0. 

•     '  '     '      '  I'M  \  .  ^'ii  1(111    »  .1  \  ,  N\  iil\  ilu    hum  .iiui   noises 
•  ■I    '     !■  <i  m.i.nu.li  I  \\y     iu»i-.  lu   biisiliMi',  s'.u'ams  of 

III-    Mill   iiMMi  II •■  iM ,  iiitl  .lu   hill  oi  ii«>\  X  liK  N.      An  tlu'  people 

Ml    .  Ii  III    III      ill.  II   j'  nil  .iiiJ  I  u  iiMUs  tvM   llu»s\*  ol    ilk"  Kuro- 

!'■   m,ili.       III.  I        liuw     in.nu    »\Uiiii\s    .uul    v  onii  .ivlictions. 

11)1       ••III!  111.       mil      in.UI\      |Ml\.il(       (III    ills     Wv.K      I'.unUMltS 

mill'  III  ill.  wi  .iiiii  l.i-.hitin,  \\  ItiU  ihoiis.iiuls  .uDuM'c  to 
(III  .UK  i>  III  lilt  .■  Il)<  I'l.iNif  |Mi  (iiu-si|\u\  i]ii.iin(«  and 
i'!i>i(.(|in  Mil »  I ,  I  ii<\\  .1,  .iMil  p.iss  on.  I  hi-  )iMiikish.i  laccs 
h\ ,  the  Nt ii  *  I  •11  ini'\  I  .  .iK'M  •  ihr  i.iiU,  ahil  ilu'  M\l.iii-chair- 
inaii  vin»i;M  ,  mull  I  tin-  h.»isi-/  h»-.uls.  A  iiowil  i»t  human 
Ihmii'J^  tu:\  and  pull  .is  lhi"\  iiiiui-  I'icat  K»ails  on  wheels, 
while  tlu'  st.itil\  (  o.u  hiu.m  diixis  In  in  U\c'i\.  *l'hc  pul- 
sations ot  ilu"  sti'am-cnjilnc  min«'lc-  wiili  lIu*  sighs  of  the 
poor  coolie  as  he  liK>  to  il\al  it  in  piMimling  liee  into  Hour. 
I  he  (lini:\-  kerosene  lamp  Is  iu'sule  tlu*  are-light.  A  little 
bellow  witli  bushv  head,  in  anelent  dress  and  elogs,  passes 
^\V  the  side  (»f  one  in  the  hitest  tailor-made  garments.      7'he 
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n  bnght  kimuno  aiid  hanitMimc  cuitlufc,  trip* 
mcrriiy  by  the  ititk  d'  lirr  i'uici  who  is  );;iiwnr(l  in  American 
fimhtiio.  Men  with  barcil  hratl^  ■■>  daik-blur  coali  and 
ti|;bt  pantakxin*,  and  liltic  womrn  in  demure  kimonos  -,  men 
full-diea,  vrcahng  high  »iik  hal^,  gieeling  uther>  whutc 
only  cotrring  u  a  cuimc  «hirt  j  little  holdien  in  black  uni- 
farmt  and  bumtshcil  hdmeta;  the  bu)>mci>»-likc  policeman 
with  sword  by  ha  wde  i  the  hurrying  postman  and  the 
III   the  clogs  upon  the  waUi»i  ihr   MhuAliii);  ul    the 


J,  ami  the  prattle  and  laughter  ol  the  meny  chiWren, 
yrho  vr  plaving  along  the  fireeti  -,  ibe  quaint  Iittte  shops 
I  tbeti  dark-Mue  awningt  and  patient  aUciMhnn;  the 
:  white-anJ-bbck  hou«e>  in  almmt  etMile<«  tine*,  tike 
Wt  of  fi(rpri)"f  »afri ;  the  thouiami*  ti(  tM^  ugly,  and 
r  thin;*^  thjt  wc  v.-  hi  -hops  ur  »ltect»  ;  the  cbaltinf , 
miliftj!  |x-.>i'1.',  ■}.,  l..,.t.,  ,, .  4iid  happy,  floweiy  calu- 
Itatkin*  *Jiil  .  t,i  :  ,<■:.-   ' v"  ''"    P^v'^'  ^"^  ^^  noblr- 

rijjv  .,1   }|,.  !■«(   IripHd"*  dotK,  —  itil  help  t<i  I 


riiixr  in  dc  Esa 


:  uid  The  macs  to 


v'lun;.'  can  he  seen  strulliog 
■  lad-iadmi.-in^  the  bloi 


I  II.- 

K'Mllh. 


■l'i'irai'-7  lii<  person,  or  his  sur- 
,  IjikK,  or  fl'nvcr*.  ?"rom  plants 
oil,  ill  p'H  or  liijx,  to  those  of  the 
iitil  ijiiniirc-il.  The  Japanese  will 
iiir".  and  [^rowing  flowers,  shrubs, 
ili\|ilav('il  is  wontlcrful,  and  the 
il  skill   are  the   crosses  and  new 
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species  in  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the  dwarfed  and  twisted 
trees  which  they  so  well  know  how  to  produce,  or  the 
enormous,  overgrown  productions  that  would  astonish  the 
judges  at  one  of  our  county  fairs.  I'hev  can  carry  a  hun- 
dred-year-old tree  in  a  flower-pot,  or  grow  chestnuts  that 
weigh  half  a  pound,  or  potatoes  that  could  not  be  put  into 
an  ordinary  keg. 

The  dwarflng  is  obtained  with  great  patience  and  care 
by  pinching  oflF  the  rootlets  week  b\  week,  and  rubbing  off 
and  trimming  the  ends  of  the  branches  until  the  tree  is 
stunted  and  will  not  measure  over  a  few  inches  in  height  *, 
the  other  condition  is  obtained  by  patient  cultivation  and 
forcing.  These  dwarfed  trees  are  planted  on  little  hills  in 
the  gardens,  among>t  riK^ks,  miniature  rivers,  and  water- 
falls, and  the  eflects  are  not  unlike  the  little  artificial  gar- 
dens we  used  to  make  around  our  Christmas  tree>. 

A  ride  through  the  beautiful,  pictures4|ue  capital  brings 
us  to  the  suburb  of  Asakusa,  where  we  \i>it  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Kwanin,  whose  golden  image  of  the  goddess  was 
found  by  a  fisherman's  net  at  the  bottom  of  the  ii\er.  It 
was  a  fitting  rind,  for  Kwanin  is  the  ginidess  <>f  (Ik  sea, 
and  her  temple  is  the  favorite  of  rishermen  and  seafaiing 
people,  who  {.av  their  de\otions  to  her,  to  suppluate  tor 
fair  weather  and  pios|H-rous  \o\ages,  or  to  return  thanks  fi>r 
past  mercies  and  blessings. 

At  all  temples,  the  wor*ihippers  perf«»rm  ablution  bv 
washing  their  hands  and  mouths  Ivfoii-  tDterint'  the  temple, 
for  which  pinpos<'  larije  fonts  m  Uisiiis  nt  waXvi  are  placed 
in  the  ;jn»un<ls  near  the  entiahit.  I- ai  h  pi-isnn  iiniul.'  the 
water  is  L-xpi-iteil  tn  tieposit  a  small  loui  in  a  i»>\  plarc  d 
convenientlv  fm  the  puipose.  ()iieaeh  side  i.f  thr  rntianc*- 
to  the  tenjpli*  is  a  jieat  led  eaje  with  hta\  .  'im  L*:anii;:N, 
containing  i'>»lMss.ii  ^uaidian  jods,  hideous  a:. «i  lurie  feil«i\vs, 
whose  tci  I  •:«!('  vti  :ntt  nam  cs  and  attinidi-N  seen  ii>  belie  :he:f 
peaceful  niisNitn  Mt  receding  repentant  sjnnei^  and  I^wiLing 
after  thr  welfare  of  children. 


^4        ^''    Arnrriran   C"rui>cr  in  the 

II  >  :■/  \>  li  *.\' f\  \..ri, -.''',:.  :hc  vor»bE|iper  drvooclv  enters 
r|i'  "  Mijii'  .11. 'I  -.'I'-r*,  rfu-  p2r:;cuIiLr  deinr  he  ckiab  wiB 
.  •:•  I.I ;  !.'<'!.  f  l.is  trriiplc  contains  fear 
".'I  .  '.'  ;«'!•  .  fli'  '.";'|f|r,^  Ku'anin :  one 
'■'  Hi.' I  I'  .' .1,  .if.'i'li' :  /..f^  a  prosperous 
''J  '.,.!",.>  iliii'l  '  ijt'  ,  'li'-  ^tomach-a£lleY  and  the 
ill'  ji.itr'.ji  '.I  '.-'.til' ii  ,i:i'!  '/t.'U.  The  %atanr  pulls  a  bell- 
i'.|«'    i<>    iM,.,'f    r|i'    ^iffMiN'/ri   of  the  deitv  with  whom  he 

'o  .1.'     f inrii'iit' , 'Ir'.p.  ;i  "liii   Into  a  gTsled  boK,  f^bccs 

)h.   li.iii'l     i'."t|i«i,   .III'!    whispers    his   supplication;   after 
III' li.   Ii'    'li|..    In.   h.intU    rn   let  the  god   know  he  has 

lini    lt<  'I        iii'l     I '  I II'  ^. 

I  Ii'  '  i.'<  III'  *  yittnntU  tfi  rhc  temple  contain  many  hand- 
"MH I  'iili'MiMfl  ::tohf-  l;ii)tf*rjis,  several  grim-grinning 
1"  •  iM'i  ::'.iiii  liMf  '.|ir(  itiM'Ms  of  thc  Japanese  lion. 
i  I'l' 1- :  '.)  Kiim  {iii'f-'iii .  .iiifl  (loves  swarm  and  coo  about 
ill'  iiiti|i|i'Q  r.ivi-.  .111(1  {moiiihIs,  and  as  the)' are  believed 
r'.  ''.iii.iiii  tlir  Ci|Miif-.  of  the  departed,  they  are  held  sacred. 
Ol'l  vviHnrn  «irll  lur  ;in(l  peas,  which  the  pious  purchase 
.iii'l    fcfil   t'l   the   birds. 

Kw;niiM,  like  all  temple-grounds,  is  used  for  pleasure  as 
vvrll  ,is  fnr  pious  purposes.  The  place  is  crowded  widi 
I  Ileal  ITS,  shnvvs,  archery-galleries,  tea-booths,  and  exhibitors 
m|  \\.i\-vvMiks,  some  of  whom  rival  the  famous  \Irs.  Jarlejr* 
\  l.n^e  model  of  the  sacred  mountain,  Fujivama,  is  visited 
U\  htindivd^  of  people  who  view  the  city  and  surroundil^ 
iiMintrv  from  its  cuier.  The  p;igod.i,  which  is  also  near 
I  Mr  t('iti)Ylr,  is  .ippio.u  brti  In  .i  stone  walk,  lined  on  both 
-itli'i  In  ii;iv  little  Ivioths  loi  the  s.ile  of  tovs,  ornaments^ 
ni.l  n  In  , hint  Mis,  while  the  noiiunaiul  children  love  to 
li'iti  I    noil    \\  oMiIci    \\\v\    the  ^'.iHhU    liilles. 

Ml  thi  ihililiiii  ol  I'okiit  vrrni  to  be  here  to-day  ;  the 
dill,  I  h:itin ,  .nul  itiM.t  i«i  ihrsr  lMpp\  youngsters  can  only 
hi    tvulh«l    h\  Miti    «ii   oui    I  o\nib  ol    I uly  celebrations  at 

h'tinr.       'I  III    h«Miis,    liie  i  i.ii  keiM,    toy      luilKxinM,    waving 
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Having  purified  himself,  the  worshipper  devoutly  enters 
the  temple  and  selects  the  particular  deity  he  thinks  will 
suit  his  needs,  l^his  temple  contains  four  shrines  and 
g<jds,  besides  the  goddess  Kwanin  :  one  makes  fair 
weather  at  sea,  another  gives  a  prosperous  fishing  season 
or  voyage,  a  third  cures  the  stomach-ache,  and  the  fourth  is 
the  patron  of  women  and  girls.  The  votary  pulls  a  bell- 
rope  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  deity  with  whom  he 
wishes  to  commune,  drops  a  coin  into  a  grated  box,  places 
his  hands  together,  and  whispers  his  supplication ;  after 
which,  he  claps  his  hands  to  let  the  god  know  he  has 
tinished,   and   retires. 

The  entrance-grounds  to  the  temple  contain  many  hand- 
somelv  sculptured  stone  lanterns,  several  grim-grinning 
foxes,  and  st)me  fine  specimens  of  the  Japanese  lion. 
Flocks  of  tame  pigeons  and  doves  swarm  and  coo  about 
the  temple's  eaves  and  grounds,  and  as  they  are  believed 
to  contain  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  they  are  held  sacred. 
Old  women  sell  rice  and  peas,  which  the  pious  purchase 
and   feed  to  the  birds. 

Kwanin,  like  all  temple-grounds,  is  used  for  pleasure  as 
well  as  for  pious  purposes.  The  place  is  crowded  with 
theatres,  shows,  archery-galleries,  tea-booths,  and  exhibitors 
of  wax-works,  some  of  whom  rival  the  famous  Mrs.  Jarley. 
A  large  model  of  the  sacred  mountain,  Kujivama,  is  visited 
b\  hundreds  of  people  who  view  the  cit\  and  surrt)unding 
count rv  from  its  crater.  The  pagoda,  which  i^  also  near 
the  temple,  i>  approached  b\  a  stone  walk,  lined  on  both 
sides  by  ga\-  little  booths  for  the  sale  of  to\s,  ornaments, 
and  refrcNhments,  where  the  wonieii  and  children  love  to 
loiter  and   wonder  o\'er  the  cauth    triries. 

All  the  children  of  Toki^)  seem  to  be  here  to-day  j  the 
din,  chatter,  and  noise  of  these  happv  voungstcrs  can  only 
be  excelled  bv  one  of  our  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  at 
home.      Tin    horns,  fire-crackers,    toy     balloons,    waving 


1 
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hgL,  uid  giDim^uc  kites  add  (o  the  mtrrimctit  and  cnjoi 
iMrm  of  tbc  ywung  Japanese  and  hi>  mother. 

All  Japan  is  a  paradise  t'ur  the  aged  and  the  childnrn 
Ijray  hairs  are  etninenlly  rcspeclabtr,  and  grntt  deferenc 
s  paid  (u  age.     Old  agt  and  a  clean,  honitrahir  life  ar 

ipev'iful    language ;    a    mother's   hean    rejuices   if  an    ^c 

1 
J 

md  t»  good  omrni  Tor  the  child.  Children  with  »hiv« 
■cad*,  bright  black  eyev  nny  brawn  checks,  clad  in  gown 
vhich  almmt  rrach  to  their  feet,  (^r  atid  fiiilk;  where  ihe^ 
rill,  in  the  highu  jv^s  ur  c|uiet  place**  with  hall  ar  kite  or  a 

rhcrv  arc  nu  di*filavi  uf  ill-irmpcr,  or  bad  wunlt,  — 
II  it  hcany  ftin  and'  frolic.  Even  the  puur  coolie,  will 
lb  hcavv  burden,  will  ^  a  \m^  way  round  rather  thai 
HMurb  the  chiUim't  pby. 

8, 

The  **  wanilerii)g  "  candjr  manuracturcr  is  i  genius,  tn 
amn  in  swcms,  and  be  always  liuccccda  in  gathering  in  a 
Urge  numlKr  of  amall  roim.  He  moves  from  streei  lo 
urect  with  his  little   sunil,  upcin   which   is   displayed  his 


H  Of  a 

^^B  Fnifl 

^H  mar 

^H  Ihei 


«ock  of  bixdi,  fishcv  liuwert,  nii-ks  and  ilro|K.  Onr  end 
of  hb  Ktand  t«  filled  wiih  a  tinr  charcoal  rnmacc,  above 
wMch  a  brgir  haitn  of  mulien  ^ugar  h  krpi  read)  Tor  use. 
Fmm  this,  he  fotmkimo  ttupe  and  colun  luch  arlirln  a* 
amy  be  de*itrd.  Sumr  bcaiiuAil  (brm*  arc  £ithioncd  fixxn 
the  tweei,  and  it  t>  a  plcuurt  to  watch  the  clever  fingen 
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III  their  ini)')>pul<ilinns,an(l  ihc  wide-eyed  youngsters  gaztng 
III    uMiiiiUhmriit    as    ihc    work    progresses.     7'he   candies 
nw\P  »l    I"*'!"  *^S3''t  wh''^  beautiful  in  form  and  cnlor,  : 
ttitt   ItHVOf'*'!   ">   t""'  taste.     Other  candies  are   made   ' 
MlililV    (Wrririird    riic-rtouf,   which    is  also  m.nilUed    ir 
Itfrtiimiil  ■hill"'*  «iid  highly  cnlorcd. 

I'tit-  |i|U|ili'i  iiiiiii<>i'>,  anil  may  be  called  a  friend  of  the 
ihlMiMir  III  ilii*  hi-Hiilifiil  land.  A  puurly  clad  and  ofitimes 
wiH'h'il  lii"lii'i|l  i"iM'  "'t'l'*  i"  among  a  crowj  of  mt 


>  "*  l(i<Mii.iiia, 
ftmiluji  ,11  iiini  |,i,i,^  when,  much  I"  the  amusement 
"f  all,  he  will  tipen  an  iiniliirlla,  perhaps,  and  begin  to 
iwirl  it  on  hlH  wrist.  Suddenly  a  girai  ball  is  seen  iravel- 
lilig  upidly  over  it.  Hurfm-  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Me  plocH  a  small  roll  of  paper  in  his  mouth,  and  pro- 
ceed, to  draw  ihfrcfi..m   marvellou,  yar.ls  of  (jav-colored 


1 


ribbons 

give 


L-^i,  ti<' 


hist' 


draw   . 


■iry    of    Ihc    bl<«idy    weapon,    and 


ird    from    his    girdle, 


flnurinhes  proceed  to  swallow  its  blade.     He  will  pi: 
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couple  of  seed*  in  the  ground,  cover  the  fpot,  mumble 
lomc  words,  vid  make  some  mimii:  pastes  over  it,  and 
then  rrmove  the  covering,  revealing  a  beautiful  plant  in 
Bower-,  ui  he  wtll  place  a  child  in  a  basket,  thmst  a 
great  two-handed  sword  through  and  through  ii,  up  and 
down,  right  and  left,  while  the  scream:*  and  hrally  the 
groam  frum  the  child  are  heard.  Then  all  is  i^uin, 
the  basket  is  uncovered  and  found 
to  be  empty.  Thu*  he  gives  trick 
after  trick,  in  rapid  succession,  until 
his  stock  tt  cxhautitcd,  when 
wlicits  contributions  and 
moves  on. 

A  man  will  be  seen  feel- 
ing hit  way  aUing  in  the 
middle  of  ihc  road,  blow- 
it^  an  occasional  blast  oti 
hb  little  (ced  pipe.  K>  cry 
one  gives  way  lu  him,  for 
he  is  blind,  and  his  oc- 
cupation is  fo  give  massage 
Iraunent  lu  any  who  need 
hjf  services.  He  will  pull 
and  pound,  kntad  aful  rub 
you,  until  every  juiut  and 
muscle  of  your  body  achn, 
and  your  t'ktn  rival*  the 
color  of  a  boiled  lobster  i  Init  the  reaction  KN>n  comrs, 
and  you  fed  like  a  new  pcrvin.  This  treatment  it 
thought  to  be  good  for  [bcumattsJn  and  some  other  ills 
that  Japincfc  believe  ibemseU  es  afflicted  with,  arul  the  poor 
man  has  a  very  Wrativc  occupation,  iioiwiihsianding  hit 
apparent   hrlplessncM. 

TV  Trouhadoun  are  uiually  from  the  Cfunirv  districts, 
and  aiE  dret«i]    in   quaint    apparel.     Ihey  b<-jr  a  «hr>nc 
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of  some  celebrated  saint  or  hermit    about    the  city  i    and 

m 

wherever  thev  can  find  an  audience,  they  proceed  to  re- 
cite, in  a  monotonous,  sing-song  fashion,  the  deeds  of  the 
good   man. 

Sheba  and  Uvrno  Parks 

A  ride  through  gav  Tokio,  with  its  beautiful  life  and 
novel  sights,  and  into  the  country  beyond,  where  the  old 
trees  meet  across  the  broad  roadwav  and  shut  out  the  sun- 
shine, almost  the  davlight ;  through  an  open  countr\'  where 
hundreds  of  picturescjue  natives  are  at  work  in  their  little 
gardens-,  over  a  stretch  of  liroad  avenue,  hedged  with  hand- 
some stone  fences,  enclosing  green  terraces,  with  fine  old 
trees,  and  a  stream  of  silver}'  water  rippling  beside  the  granite 
roadwav, —  brings  us  through  the  suburb  and  into  famous 
Sheba. 

Through  the  dense  shade,  we  behold  the  high,  moss- 
covered  white  walls,  with  their  quaint  scarlet  lacquer  trim- 
mings, sparkling  in  the  subdued  sunshine,  and  the  great 
granite  torii,  with  its  bron/.e  crests,  standing  in  the  open 
space  before  them ;  while  just  beyond  is  the  gold  and 
scarlet  black-roofed  gate  that  gives  entrance  to  these  temple- 
grounds  of  the    lOkiigawa  Shoguns. 

Having  rcac  lu-d  the  gateway  and  exchanged  our  Nhoes  for 
straw  slij)pers,  we  were  ready  to  enter  the  sacred  place. 
The  |)ricst,our  jiuide,  conducted  us  into  a  porch  from  which 
we  beheld  a  scene  of  bcwildi  ring  splendor,  -  courtvards  and 
groves,  filled  with  beatitiful  temples,  trjnibs,  sculptures,  and 
bronzes,  all  magnihceFit  e\anij>les  <>f  artistic  handiwork. 
The  ancient  Japanese  hut  .uul  the  Tartar  tents  are  en- 
larged and  beautified  in  these  wonderful  structures,  which 
glisten  and  sparkle  wherever  a  ray  of  sunshine  strays 
through  the  dense  foliage  and  falls  upon  them.  It  is  a 
strange  order  of  architecture,  pleasing,  bright,  and  warm, 


^^^r 
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even  In  the  kuliducd  ^unlighi,  the  almmi  gluaming.     I'h 
■HcmbUgr,  gruupin^,  anij  colon  ore  wonderful,  and  on 
land*  at  the  very  threshold  uf  all  thh  beauty  amaud  a 
be  magnificcDcc. 

The  cwift  of  each  temple  ii  enclosed  with  n«»»ive  Uun 
slings.     Gieat  rows  of  sculpcured  stone  and  bronze  Ian 
tnt*,  figure*  in  hmnxe  and  iron,  belfries,  vactcd  wells,  an 
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m  whole  n  wrrounikd  by  deme   gnivct  of  old  fir-tree 
Mdl  add  nature'*  coverinf;  lo  the  beautiful  tcene.     Tb 
^■ttve  tentfilet  atr    M-unn  and  lirighi  with  gold,  Karlci 
IKcn,  and  black    Lac()ui-rt  and  caT^injct  i  Tartar- fath ion e< 
Mm,  tipped,  nnuetl,and  edged  with  weather -gieened  bfonte 
e  placed  under  highly  wrulpiured  and  nia->»ive  hUck  row 
kieh   fuitn  their    coteriltg,  ((dcndid  and  confuHOg;  iiti 
rmf  b  and  uver  all,  the  u^le  antum  leaf  it  e<,ciywbcr 
1  be  icen.                                                                      ^m 
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A  beautiful  greenish-black  building  is  .  decorated  with 
carved  panels  in  scarlet,  white,  green,  gold,  and  blue,  which 
furm  the  frieze  around  its  sides.  A  space  of  black  wood, 
spotted  with  bright  bronze,  extends  up  to  the  cornice  under 
the  eaves,  which  is 
beautifully  carved  and 
painted,  and  the  great 
dark-bronze  and  gilt 
roof  is  duttedover  with 
the  Shugun's  crest.  A 
flight  of  broad  stone 
steps  leads  to  a  massive 
platform,  upon  which 
eight  white  columns, 
{   embellished  with  deli- 


cate tracery,  support  a 
I  great  lintel  which  is 
wrought  in  monstrous 
dragons,  and  banded 
with  greenish-brass, 
the  whole  giving  sup- 
port to  the  bronze, 
tiled  roof.  Two  fierce 
warriors,  in  ancient 
armor  and  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  oc- 
cupy niches  in  walls  of  handsomely  carved  flowers,  while 
guarding  ihe  ti'n)j)t(.-s. 

Projecting  ciipiials  art-  formed  by  half-bodies  of  fierce 
mojisicrs  with  outstrfichi;d  paws  and  open  mouths,  under 
a  cornice  of  black  and  gold,  from  which  project  other 
gilded  monsters,  with  contracted  brows  and  hideous  mien, 
who  give  support  to  a  bcaiitilully  carved  balcony.  The 
balcony,  a  series  of  little  panels  of  children  romping  among 
vines  and  flowers,  has  columns  extending  to  the  roof  and 
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crowned  with  monuriMs  tlragun-hor&es.  In  the  (cncrc,  a 
great  whiir-and-guld  dragon  is  supported  between  iwu 
nussivr  calumti» ;  ;iiid  ull  3ri.iuiid  the  comiev,  iitid  up  uniung 
the  nilicrs,  arc  hundreds  of  fierce  dragom  in  threatening 
aninidcf. 

A  gmt  terrace,  within  a  covered  court,  is  enclosed  by 

rich  gilt  walls;  it»  polished  bUck  floors  arc  covered  with 

snowy  nuiiiing  of  finest  texture;  its  altar  ;ind  ithrinc  arc 

I  rich  in  gilt  and  xcarlct  aiid    black  laciguiTK ;  the  ceiling  is 


wonderfully  cjued  and  col ured,  while  ihc  nave  4nd  chincel 
are  dccorsicti  ^^:th  exquisite  carvinpi  and  gold. 

Another  iin.j.!  A\^ht  of  ma>!.lir  none  Hq*  hiings  ui  to 
a  hasc  ot  imin-  ,i*c  granite  sUlu,  surrounded  by  a  handtame 
wall  of  hiiiMi  .rriameninl  stiinrs,  fnmi  which  grrat  hlacli- 
aiMl-fold  bi-nVcu  rtach  up  and  <up|wi(t  pnijeiiinit  gilt 
rafters  that  [ -jir.  ihe  iiiawiir  roof;  and  between  them  it  a 
bind  it{  filetr  of  rirh-oilnred  rarvinj;*  in  bird*  and  leaves 
and  flowers.  HIark  and  while  and  gold  i-anings  arc  used 
I  ftfifunion;    while   the   walls  are  coveted    with    delituc 


r 
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[raccry  and  lattice-work,  wrought  in  exquisite  patterns  o 
Howers  and  leaves,  in  whites  and  litaes,  lavrndcrs,  rose,  ant 
go  III. 

Ancending  a  bronxe  stairway  to  a  beautiful  lacqueret 
plaiform  ul  the  shrine,  which  is  supported  by  four  greai 
white  columns,  we  »ce  monster  dragons  crawling  aboul 
LiVer  the  doorways,  golden  monsters  frowning  from  the 
UMif,  nlid  niiinkcv!!  iind  birds  caned  on  the  frieze  and  band 
il  the  irin[ile's  late.      The  interior  icttsses  and   panels  art 

ffiHB 
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illed  with  beamiful  carving  in  bewildering  profusion; 
*rips  of  white  sacramental  paper,  and  a  sacred  metal- 
nirror  are  suspended  from  the  main  lintel  j  snow-white 
nats  cover  the  dark,  polished  floor.  Gilt  columns  separate- 
he  central  walls,  and  help  support  the  massive  roof,  whuse 
veiling  is  emblazoned  with  eonveniionalized  carvings  of 
lirds  and  flowers,  and  the  crest  of  the  Shoguns. 

It  was  nearly  nunset  as  we  turned  from  this  magnificence 
uid  left  the  temples.     Ascending  a  broad  stone  stairway, 
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wc  passed  between  two  hideous  stone  lions,  and  entered 
the  famous  bron/e  gateway,  turned  short  to  the  right,  and 
were  soon  before  the  tomb  of  Roku  Dai,  the  sixth  Shogun 
of  the  Tokugawa  family.  On  a  stone  table  before  the 
tomb,  are  bright-bron/e  storks,  lotus-flowers,  and  vases, — 
ornaments  of  the  Kuddhist  faith. 

The  tomb  is  beautiful  in  its  conception  and  its  simplicity, 
—  an  anistic  combination  of  geometric  lines  and  shapes 
which  form  the  Japanese  covered  bell.  A  base  of  five 
massive,  octagonal,  bron/.e  steps  gives  support  to  a  domed 
cylinder  that  is  covered  by  a  pvramid,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  forked  flame  shoots  up  and  serves  as  finial.  The 
tomb  is  of  bright-bron/e  which  is  now  becoming  green. 
The  triple  asarum  leaf  is  repeated  ten  times  upon  the  beau- 
tiful bron/e  diMjrs  of  the  tomb  which  contains  the  ashes  of 
Roku  Dai. 

Retracing  t»ur  steps  a  shon  distance,  and  ascending  a 
slimv,  moss-co\ered  old  stairway,  we  pass  along  the  great 
stone  galleries  until  we  reach  the  tombs  of  all  the  old  kings 
of  Japan,  bc^fore  which  stand  rows  of  bron/e  incense-burners 
and  gigantic  storks  \  but  these  tombs  are  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  tombs  of  the  Shoguns. 

On  our  wav  tmt  of  the  grounds  we  looked  through  the 
lattice  of  the  dancing  temple.  A  great  black  shadow  fell 
acroN>  the  fl^n^r,  but  the  lithe  form  of  the  "  woman  in 
white  **   had  vanished   in  the  darkness. 

Si»nR'  of  these  temples  are  Shinto,  and  s<»me  are  Bud- 
dhist. 'I  he  Shintt),  "  wav  «»f  the  i:<>ds,"  is  the  ancient 
reliiritin  iW  Ja{MM,  ami  is  now  the  «>tfi(-ial  rrlii^inn  of  the 
cnuntr\.  It  Is  fiiiindf'il  on  rclaiinnNhip  anil  dutir^,  ances- 
tral UiJiNhip  aiul  iiatiiir.  Its  server  In  vplritual  aiul  lere- 
m«in'iu^,  n«'  ^^»un^l  i^i  •:/  hraril  ir.  ihr  Irmplc,  uhcie  ihrrc 
is  neither  lir*  oratiur.  :  ..;  ..lii",  rhr  ul.  :r  s.uTamfntal  paper 
and  the  Nai  rr^l  niiral  mirier  lu:i!.:  :hc  tul-.  i»rnanu*nts. 
The    teaiplt  N    air    ii-priKluitinns    «•(    t)ie    .t:u  .c  iit    Jj{unese 
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aobiliiy,  and  ti\  male  students  arc  rrquircd  10  wear  a  whin 
Irnrn  cip  with  the  Kmprrur'x  crc«  upon  jt. 

The  pcupic  of  Japan  arc  gocNJ-naiumI,  fiowcry,  ami 
mp^rtful  it)  thrir  addtru.  Wttcn  speaking  uf  ihrmtclvcs, 
they  arc  drprrciat'ir)-  and  humble. 

*n»c  Club  and  hoieU  of  Tiikio  ate  ronvcnirnllv  located 
and  are  ounaicnl  in  ihr  Fumpean  nyle.  Any  one  can  be 
at  comforuldy  houted  and  ak  well  rared  for  there  as  anr- 
wherc  tn  the  wurM. 


I 


We  visited  a  colonjr  of  wrcttlen  nar  the  Ragoku  Ba»bL 
Gay  bannrn,  ttandaidt  and  Aaei  were  floating  in  the  ehilly 
fcncsa.  The  wunU  of  eUpptnjE  hand*  aiwl  the  "  Hftrf 
Hie!"  voice*  from  the  iMefror  of  the  leni  attxocttd  out 
tttention  and  ctcited  our  curiotiiy.  After  »rttlinf{  hn  the 
admi^u.'n,  nr  enterrd  the  icnr.  The  trni  ti  hrld  in  place 
h\  a  )i4iti'-^vi>ik  (if  hamhoo,  aiid  la  Ui^e  enough  lo  thcltct 
levn^I   ilfa^and  people.     The  nnp  in  the  centre  of  the 
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»  lilled  with  black 
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earth,  and  is  formed  by  bags  of  rice  arranged  in  a  square 
about  twenty  feet  on  each  side. 

There  is  a  red  pole  at  each  corner  of  the  pavilion,  before 
whirh  a  judge,  in  black  kimono,  is  seated.  The  umpire, 
diH  ked  in  ancient  costume,  asserts  his  importance  by  shrill 
screeches,  while  the  spectators,  smoking  their  tiny  pipes, 
sit  upon  the  ground  or  on  the  platforms,  which  are 
.uianged  around  the  ring  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
seals    .11    t)ur   circuses. 

riu-  wKsiUiN  Mjuat  around  the  pavilion,  outside  of  the 
nni'.  rhev  are  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
band  o\  Niik  about  four  inches  wide,  which  is  fastened 
aiounvl  the  waist,  passing  between  the  legs,  and  tied  at  the 
i)ack,  lea\  ing  a  fringe  to  hang  over  the  thighs. 

'I'wo  of  them  enter  the  ring  and  arc  received  with  great 
aj^plause.  What  giants  they  arc  !  They  gulp  down  great 
swallows  of  water  from  buckets  conveniently  placed  in 
the  pavilion.  They  squirt  the  water  into  the  air,  and 
it  falls  back  upon  their  naked  bodies  in  a  spray.  They 
wipe  themselves  down  with  sheets  of  paper,  and  then 
begin  to  strut  and  pound  upon  their  chests  with  their 
great  fists.  They  slap  their  thighs,  strike  out  with  their 
legs,  and  bring  their  feet  down  with  an  energy  that  shakes 
the  ground. 

One  old  Chinaman,  who  should  have  been  preparing  for 
a  better  world,  was  busy  taking  all  the  bets  that  offered, 
and  he  was  well  patronized. 

After  this  display,  thev  take  places  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  ring,  bow  to  the  umpire,  judges,  and  audience,  then  sit 
on  their  heels  and  stare  each  at  his  opponent.  They  then 
approach  the  centre  of  the  ring,  bend  over,  place  their  great 
fists  on  the  ground,  and  glare  defiance  at  each  other.  The 
wrestlers  next  rub  themselves  down  with  dirt  from  the  ring, 
where  they  squat  and  glare  at  each  other  again.  When 
the  signal   is   given   to   close,  they  crouch  like  beasts,  and 
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ipring  together.  Each  tries  m  graup  (he  belt  of  his  uniagu- 
nist.  They  clutch  each  other.  The  great  bunchn  of  ht 
an  crowded  into  great  hillk  of  muxcle. 

Mammoth,  overfed,  shapeless,  nude  human-bruies,  cling- 
ing, (MiRhing,  pulling,  and  cruwdiiig,  each  endeavoring  to 
overcome  the  other  by  mere  weight !  Their  anns  and  leg$ 
become  hke  great  chunkt  of  iron.  They  quiver,  and  one 
hat  grasped  the  waistband  of  the  other,  lifts  the  great  beau 
at  if  he  were  a  child,  and  throws 
him  over  the  ring.  There  he 
drops  wilfa  a  dull  thud,  as  If  an 
elephant  had  &IIen.  Whjit  a  jun- 
demonium!  How  the  rrowJ  yell-' 
llic  uin[Hrc  frantically  brats  h>- 
&n  upon  his  hand  and  sctcuTu^ 
oM  the  name  of  the  vicioi.  1  hi: 
defeated  walks  uff  with  / 
ashamed  face.  The  victor 
K|4ai«  in  the  centre  uf  the 
ring,  while  the  um|Hie 
proclaims  him  success- 
ful and  award«  the  silk 
■proa    embtoidered    in 


jAr 
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Thr  i-ictur  and  hn 
foUowera  match  off  in 
triumph.  Thcnixioihcf 
cou(rie  appear,  ami  a  nmiUr  (iruggic  ensues.  Some  of 
thcM  matches  arc  settled  in  al>uut  a  mintiie,  while  oihen 
■re  M  weD  contested  that  the)-  last  for  half  an  hour. 

These  gjmes  are  about  at  dangrroui  as  football  with  us. 
It  is  a  common  uccurfencc  fur  thc4e  pctipic  to  have  rih«, 
anns,  and  leg*  hioken,  and  ionictime%  a  skull  i*  cracked. 
There  is  no  hitting  or  striking;  the  work  it  done  hy 
pushing,  pulling,  clutching,  and  thruwiiig. 
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:;rthoJs  of  ih«t  wrestlers  are  entirely 
,'f  o«v  aThl««.  They  ew  and  drink 
•i-.i:  ,iv.d  Sccr,  —  anything  and  cvery- 
ij>i-  :ho;r  weight.  Many  of  them 
,-,  V-.;:-,::!-!!  pounds,  and  their  muscles 
.i  :'■  ..^^  their  bodies  are  so  large. 
,  ,  :■, ,  ■■  ■'^\  .'rite  games  in  Japan  from 
.'  ..  ristlcts  .tiJ  great   service  for  the 


.1.11  f.  IK  111  iliiN  l.irul,  ivhiTc  iIk-  work  of  beasts 
,  ,I..i..k  n,>n,^.n,l  ..dil,i,>  still  h.i\e  their  place 
t.u,  lli.'^  .>n-  ih.  I,^,|...T  useful  ;is  n,ilit;,rv  huHics. 
iM.n>  .itui  iitKs  h.i>i-   saiK-l    :ill    that,  aiu!    their 


ii.iv  .1  |)lc,is.iiit  liiiM.-  Uiiuighi  US  til  the  Butaiii- 
s  «liiri-  we  Will'  cm  ions  lo  Ie;ini  abiiut  the 
e  i^l.lrl.l^.       The  oak,  elm,  hecch,  birch,  laurel, 
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mulbern',  walnut,  chestnut,  hambiM),  pine  and  palm  in 
many  varieties,  the  wild  plum,  cherry,  cycods,  hydrangeas, 
azaleas,  camellia,  camphor,  pi»ppy,  tea-bush,  shcpherd*s  purse, 
monkshood,  dandelion,  violet,  lotus,  mistletoe,  rose,  wista- 
na,  chr\'santlu*mum,  celandine,  chickweed,  mallow,  plan- 
ugo,  golden-rod,  thistle,  dock,  burdock,  burvieed,  loquat, 
cotton,  yam,  vegetable  wax,  varnish  plant,  rice,  sesame,  and 
tobacco  are  all  well  known. 

The  well-known  birds  are  the  pheasant,  snipe,  W(M>dcock, 
wild-duck,  wild-goose,  stork,  tit,  crow,  shirk ie,  wagtail, 
jay,  owl,  finch,  eargct.  Our  investigations  were  cut  short 
bv  a  low,  rumbling  noise.  'I 'he  building  seemed  to  heave 
with  the  undulating  motions  of  a  ship  at  sea,  then  all  was 
quiet  again.  The  phenomenon  was  of  onlv  a  verv  few 
seconds*  duration,  but  it  was  quite  lt»ng  enough  to  convince 
us  that  we  had  experienced  the  shock  of  an  eanhquake.  It 
was  a  small  aft'air,  however,  and  there  was  no  material 
damage  done. 

Japan  is  a  land  t>f  e:irth(|uakes.  It  experiences  about 
five  hundred  shinks  e\erv  irar^and  i>n  manv  occimoms 
some  parts  of  the  ciuintrv  ha\e  been  seierelv  shak«  n 
up.  At  times,  irieat  cities  are  shaken  and  nnktii  \\kr 
raft*  up*in  the  ocean.  There  is  a  great  Ntr.iin,  .in  it 
the  internal  pressure  had  »»MTiome  thi-  inipiiNitrunj 
earth,  and  the  Mirntundini:  cDuntrv  is  madi-  (n  osi  i!!aie 
violentK.  S1i;:hter  shakings  mi  the  surfai  i\  with  nuni- 
blings  and  unilrriinnind  ntiisrs,  folii»w,  u:i!.!  fmallv  this 
dies  awa\ ,  tl  ■  »jb  perfect  quiet  aiul  nirt  n\.\\  nut  bo 
obtained  f<*r  'n  ui'^n.  |:.  ^i  h  \r.iiN,  .ii,  adiiiiutnal  M-.c 
hundred  i»i  iih  •  -li.iiw:i\:^  ar  .i.liit  il  t  ■  i\.k  a.ir.ii^c  u.r 
hundred. 

Whfii  «MTh  ;ri.i'ki  s  .i:i-  nut  tiir,thi  ■unr-;  :n  tlri  .itii'.i-i! 
with  \"li  .»::.  I  ^,  .»!..!  .1  in  r  iMr  i-mpT!  'M  nia*.  tilv  pLu  i  a*. 
anv  tim- ,  .ui-i  aiIj  tut  w.jriiiiv.  On  the-  i  ^ih  I'.i!-. ,  iSSS, 
an  eiupritiii  :o. li^  jda^r  i>n  the  i:rass-<:iiM'it'd  Ka:.>!.i.^.iii,  and 
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in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles  of  country  were  buried  beneath  a  hundred  feet 
depth  of  earth.  The  labor  of  years  was  wiped  out. 
Villages  and  farms  were  buried,  and  about  six  hundred 
people   lost  their  lives. 

There  are  three  well-known  lines  through  which  the 
subterranean  forces  act.  The  first  of  these  comes  from 
Kamtchatka,  through  the  Kural  Islands,  Yesso,  and  Nippon, 
where  it  is  met  by  a  second  line,  almost  at  right  angles, 
which  runs  through  the  Bonin  Islands  to  the  Ladrones  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  third  line  comes  from  the  Philippines, 
through  I'^ormosa  to  the  centre  of  Kinshin,  where  it  termi- 
nates in  the  volcano  Assan,  whose  crater  is  ten  miles  in 
dianu'ter. 

Sc\  ere  earthquakes  are  as  frequent  in  the  middle  of  Japan, 
where  there  are  no  volcanoes,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  more  frequent  along  the  eastern  coast, 
and  ilo  not  come  from  volcanoes,  neither  do  they  seem  to 
have  any  relationship  with  volcanic  action  as  displayed  at 
craters.  The  latest  supposition  concerning  the  cause  of 
these  mighty  upheavals  attributes  them  to  the  vapor  of 
water. 

Water  is  supposed  to  soak  downwards  to  the  heated 
regions,  and  the  resulting  steam  is  the  motive-force  of  the 
volcano  and  the  earthquake.  The  fact  that  many  earth- 
quakes occur  in  volcanic  countries  near  the  ocean,  where 
both  moisture  and  heat  are  present,  seems  to  support  the 
theory,  —  notably,  the  frequent  changes  and  eruptions  at 
Bogaslov  in  the  Aleutian  group.  There  appears  to  be 
a  complexity  of  causes  which  may  enter  into  the  production 
of  earthquakes,  and  the  proper  investigation  of  them  may 
lead  to  foretelling  the  advent  of  these  terrible  phenomena. 

One  of  the  latest  great  disturbances  in  Japan  was  on  the 
28th  October,  1891,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
the  prefectures  of  Aichi  and    Gifu.      In  an  area  of  over 
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fuur  thouund  two  hundred  square  miles  the  destnictiun  vf 
buiUings  and  gn->t  engineering  works  wks  complete-,  and 
(tone  ajid  brick  buildings  were  afTfCied  uver  an  area  exceed- 
ing iwenty-four  ihousartd  square  miles,  while  the  shocks 
weirdrtlinrtly  fell  frtim  Sundai  tuNag3«aki,an  area  cxcced- 
ii^  nincty-iwo  thuu»uid  square  miles.  'I'hcrc  aic  neither 
xolcanoev  nor  volcanic  rucks  about  Gifii,  the  plain  being  a 
I  Iviit|^  in  a  basin  of  paleo/oic  hiiU.      It  was 


I  ihcK  hilli  thai  (be  tJi»i<iil-.ii.<-t  h^<.   >:>  ^.ti^in,  and  eartb- 

ikcs  have  been  frequent  in  this  place. 

I  The  wrgical  report  upon  the  effect*  of  ihii  eafthqiuke 

t  that:  "One  ihouojnd  >i»e  hiiiMlretl  and   fitn'  cmc< 

,  mooly  giniplc  ond  compound  fracture*,  e»~ 

Y  of  the  aplitc  and  pelvi>.    A  gtru  number  of  wound* 

kooaMquencr  of  nt'^Ieci  were  diny  and  «ttfip<u rating  ;  tome 

e  covered  with  mj^got*.      Numltefi  of  the  palienti  were 

'  "i  and  .uffering  from  tctinui  and  ecy»ipela»,  hut  by 

Hi^eplic    ifraimeni   and    care,  good    rewit*   were 
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obtained,  and  only  four  out  of  the  1150  died.  These 
patients  were  treated  and  cared  for  by  members  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  medical  officers  from  the  Hospital  of  the 
Imperial  University,  and  doctors  from  the  Imperial  House- 
hold, the  Nayal  and  Military  Departments,  and  from  the 
missions." 

The  hospital  in  which  these  unfortunates  were  treated 
was  constructed  from,  and  upon,  the  ruins  of  fallen  houses, 
and  the  report  further  says  :  "  The  result  of  nervous 
exciienunt  showed  itself  in  the  form  of  tetanus,  spinal,  and 
other  troubles  rather  than  in  any  general  mental  paralysis. 
.  .  .  The  fact  that  Japanese  arc  less  nervous  and  excitable 
tluii  Kuropeans  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by 
the  fac  t  that  the  former  nation  has  been  cradled  amongst 
earth(}uakes  and  volcanoes,  the  manifestations  of  which  rank 
amongst  the  greatest  of  nature's  terrors." 

1  received  an  invitation  for  the  loth,  to  attend  a  gather- 
ing in  the  gardens  of  the  Emperor's  Palace  at  Asakusa,  in 
Tokio,  to  view  the  imperial  chrysanthemums.  Our  party 
left  Yokohama  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  the  capital 
in  time  to  drive  to  the  hotel,  rake  a  hasty  luncheon,  don 
our  uniforms,  and   reach  the  palace. 

After  driving  through  the  city  at  a  rapid  pace,  we 
reached  an  open,  rolling  country,  through  which  winds 
the  imperial  roadway.  This  road  was  kept  clear  of  traffic 
fur  a  mile  or  more  from  the  palace  entrance.  At  short 
distances,  a  soldier,  clad  in  blue  uniform  with  scarlet 
trimmings,  >tood  statue-like  at  "  attention,"  and  only  re- 
laxed from  this  position  to  salute  the  occupants  of  each 
carriage,  as  it  passed,  bearing  the  guests  of  his  master. 
The  road  is  broad,  linely  made,  and  hard,  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  great  old  trees,  whose  branches  meet  overhead 
and   shut   out  both   the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

As  we  wound  onward  and  upward,  the  scene  became 
gayer  and   more  animated.     Lines  of  handsome  equipages, 
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whose  prancing  steeds  dashed  tire  from  their  heels  upon 
the  hardened  road,  bore  grave  ministers  of  state,  ambas- 
sadors, and  representatives  from  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  eanh,  clad  in  handsome  uniforms,  and  escorting 
&ir  women,  to  the  Emperor's  reception.  After  a  hard  ride 
of  nearly  an  hour,  we  reached  the  entrance  and  left  our 
carriages  under  cover  of  an  exquisite  little  Japanese  house, 
whose  architecture,  Hnish,  and  decorations  are  marvellous 
even  in  this  land  of  beautiful  things. 

After  presenting  our  cards,  we  were  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  (repre* 
senting  the  Emperor),  who  was  surrounded  by  gentlemen- 
in-waiting,  and,  near  by,  a  host  of  servants.  We  were 
each  presented  to  the  Minister,  who  said  some  kind  things 
about  our  countr)'  and  the  President,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  our  \isit  to  Japan  would  be  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  Minister  and  gentlemen  wore  black  frock-coats, 
light-i*olored  trousers,  and  each  wore  the  button  of  his 
order  of  nobiiitv.  The  servants  were  bright  in  blue  cut- 
away coats,  with  bright  yellow  facings,  black  knee-breeches, 
white  hose,  and  nhiny  leather  shoes  with  great  silver  buckles ; 
a  chapeau  under  the  left  arm. 

Wc  loitered  awhile,  with  some  British  na\al  friends, 
to  admire  the  beautv  and  ex4|uisite  taste  displayed  in  this 
little  entrancc-houNC,  where  evervthing  was  charming. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  a  rich  rose-drab,  difficult 
to  dex*ribi\  more  difficult  to  imitate,  and  mi  erfective  as  to 
linger  in  onc*s  mem<»rv  like  a  pleas;int  dicam.  The  Hmir 
was  inlaid  with  h.in!  wo^hIn,  mi  simple-  Inii  cli^jant  Jcsiuns 
and  colore,  aru!  the  \\.\\k  «>\rr  it  was  I.iul  uith  a  hiuad  rich 
velvet  caiiK't  in  ImijIu  inlui'.. 

As  vvr  sti.'ll'«i  anmj  t«)\varJs  the  v'hi\  s.inthe*nitiiiis, 
thrcniL'h  iM'K  aiul  j.if.lt  n,  we  >aw  nuu  h  to  aJmirc  and  to 
a^t«>ni^l'.  'i-  a  liu^tf-r  i»t  itvv\  so  ^iuupcii  that  thrir  loni- 
min^lin^   K'  :.«iN  of  L'rrcMs  and  reds  and  browns  apjx-ar   like 


r 

L 
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iille  lake  of  sparkling  water,  wich  iis  sportive  gold  and 
iilvcr  fishes,  with  great  pupping  tyc^  and  fan-tails  ;  yondei 
I  lawn,  so  smooth  and  so  green  it  would  tempt  a  tennis- 
ilayer  to  brave  the  anger  uf  the  guards  to  play  upon  it; 
I  great  waterfall,  crashing  and  roaring  as  its  mad  watcn 
lash    Into   the    pool  below ;    and  beautiful  old    trees   and 
ihrubs   and  bushes   everywhere.      At    every  torncr  of  tht 
A-alk  and   bend  in   the  road   stood  a  member  of  iIr-  house- 
hold guards,  clad  In  black  uniform  and  polished  stee!  helmet 
at  "  attention."    These  soldiers  neither  bend  nor  salute,  bu' 
stand  like  black  statues    to  ornament  the  grounds. 

When    we  reached    the    pavilion,    the    bands    were    dis 
coursing  sweet  music,  —  a  selection  from  the  opera  of  tbi 

promenading,  admiring  the  chr\-santhemums  or  expectanll] 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Emperor.     Two  gayly  dec& 

1 

J 
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nence  in  the  garden,  —  one  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  other  for  the  exhibition  of  the  chrysanthemums. 

While  we  exchanged  greetings  with  friends  and  enjoyed 
the  magnificent  sights  about  us,  the  bands  finished  their 
selection  and  commenced  playing  the  Japanese  National 
Air.  Couriers  were  approaching  in  great  state,  lx)wing 
low  as  they  cleared  the  way.  After  them  came  the 
gentlemen-in-waiting,  and  soon  the  Kmperor. 

The  Emperor  was  clad  in  the  undress  uniform  of  a 
general,  and  walked  with  a  firm,  stately  tread,  indicatiye 
of  good  health  and  power,  and  lookcnJ  every  inch  the 
ruler.  The  Empress,  dressed  in  a'  magnificent  yellow 
satin  gown  of  western  fashii)n,  came  next  after  the  Em- 
peror, and  she  was  followed  by  the  Princesses  and  ladies  of 
the  court,  each  magnificently  gi)wned  in  satins  of  western 
fiishion.  After  the  ladies  came  the  notables  of  the  Empire, 
ministers  of  State,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  generals, 
admirals,  and  other  dignitaries  in  order  of  their  rank. 

As  the  Emperor  approached,  we  all  gathered  on  the 
roadside  and  remained  uncovered,  until  the  party  had 
passed  by,  when  we  joined  it.  The  Emperor  is  a  great 
lover  of  fl<iwers,  and  led  the  way  to  the  pa\  ilion  ctwitain- 
ing  the  chrysanthemums.  This  particular  flower  is  his 
family  crest,  and,  as  may  bi*  imagined,  the  diNplay  was 
exceptionally  fine  and  beautiful  for  the  Imperi.ii  inspection. 
'I'he  chrysanthemums  were  in  great  variety  of  form,  si/e, 
and  color,  from  the  smallest  imaginable  to  .1  i:ii:antic  >i/e, 
plain,  curly,  and  feathery  ;  rangin*^  through  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbiiw,  fmm  ihr  ^^  riv.il  of  >now  "  t«>  L'old^  and  leds 
and  blues  and  puikN,  w.th  mam  irurinu-iiiatc  >ha(l<'s  and 
blendings. 

When  the  rinwcrs  bad  bcrn  siitlii  itnt'v  ailmlicd,  the 
Emperor  Inl  tht*  \ia\  li»  a  large  pa\  il«in  »»n  the  tipi'Hisitc 
side  of  the  r«iaJ\vav,  where  an  elegant  linuhton  was 
scr\'ed.      The   Knipi-ior  and   the   Empres!k   wcic    seated   at 
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a  table  at  the  head  of  the  pavilion,  and  the  Princesses  sat 
facing  them.  Helow  this  point  a  lung  table  extended  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  pavilion,  and  there  were  numerous 
small  cables  on  the  green,  just  outside  of  the  enclosure. 

Our  places  were  at  the  long  table,  quite  near  the  Em- 
peror, who  was  evidently  gratified,  and  enjoyed  the  beauti- 
ful  scene  fully  as  much  as  any  of  his  guests.  Sitting  here 
in  such  presence  and  with  such  surroundings,  I  could  but 
[hink  of  the  wonderful  changes  this  great  man  has  wrought 


in  this  fair  hnd  and  its  people.  Within  the  years  that  I 
have  lived,  the  person  of  this  man,  whose  guests  we  are, 
was  considered  loo  sacred  for  mortal  eyes  to  gaze  npon. 
No  foreigner  and  very  few  natives  could  have  access  to 
him, —  to  look  upon  him  was  punishable  by  death.  He 
lived  in  seclusion,  surrounded  by  his  court,  the  source  of 
all  honor  and  power,  without  actual  knowledge  of  his  peo- 
ple or  their  needs.  Another,  even  mightier  than  he,  by 
inherited  usurpation,  administered  the  active  duties  oi  the 
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Empire.  But  this  great  Kmperor,  when  onlv  a  bt)V  in 
years,  tore  away  the  traditions  that  had  hedged  about  his 
family  for  the  two  thousand  years  or  m«)re  that  they  have 
ruled  Japan.  When  the  'I'artars  concjuered  China,  his 
family  was  an  old  reigning  one  in  this  country.  He  has 
wiped  out  feudalism,  changed  the  entire  social  system,  giyen 
his  people  a  constitutional  goyernmcnt ;  made  the  practiceof 
religion  free ;  established  a  free  public-school  system,  where 
rich  and  poor  can  receiye  a  liberal  education  ;  encouraged 
and  extended  railroads,  workshops,  and  electric  plants  i 
opened  up  mines;  extended  industries  and  enlarged  com- 
merce until  the  flag  of  Japan  is  seen  in  e\ery  eastern  port. 
He  has  made  his  army  and  his  navy  the  most  powerful  in 
the  far  East,  and  watches  oyer  all  with  iealous  care,  seeking 
always  for  the  best  in  personnel  and  material  ;  and  should  the 
time  eyer  come  fi»r  Japan  to  defend  herself,  it  will  be  a 
woful  day  for  her  enemv,  come  fioni  whatever  quarter  he 
may.  Such  is  the  work  of  this  ^^^reat  Kmper«»r,  who  sits 
with  us,  in  his  scarlet  blouse  and  blue  irouscrs,  Pippin j  a 
cup  of  tea. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  intruded  nw  thouLihts  Iut.  .in 
mv  intention  was  t»»  describe  the  ;:.irden  paitv,  i\.i  the 
greatness  of  this  man  tilK  me  with  enihuMusm,  .ui!  «i\i;- 
shadows  the  NJmple  ^Imiv.  I  caMn»)t  help  cori::.i>:  :.^  the 
history  of  Ja|un  aN  I  h.n  e  read  it,  and  the  coi::;i:'.  .inJ  the 
people  as  I  knew  themtvveniv  vears  aiio,  \yirh  tlu  Japan  I't 
to-day  as  tlii^  jieat  I'.mpetoi  in  shapmi:  it. 

The  ralii  tl'.at  hail  beni  thre.iteiiinj  .i-  ' .w  r  i,-  :;i  <«i 
to  fall    in    jer"'      ;^.-"t:      ■;'    '     'I  ■•..■:   ..''"ut 

the   same    t.rr.'-    '\        !;iip'-:.i!    ;.    *       .-■-  •!    :         .■•-, 

which   "t"  •     ■•-'     ^.1-    '^.  •    !       '  ^ .  .■•:■•'   \^i- 

wereM»«.:i   i'm^n.      .t    •!.■  ^  .'  .       .  "       ;    i    ::•     ..iii. 

towaniN  ...;:  !..  •   !.      I...--  i  "t  ..«:..••■•    t.ii 

for  ^ '»k  'L.tn..!,  \-:.  ;':  •:  .'.*i..:-.i:  .  pi  ..  ■  ■■  '":  -l--  tl.iv*> 
exper.:  :    ■  ^. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

KOBE,  JAPAN 


ON  ihe  next  afternoon  we  sailed  for  Kobe,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  second  day.  We  kept  as  close  i.>  the 
shore  as  possible,  and  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  beautiful 
scenery.  Terraced  hills,  valleys,  and  picturesque  villages  that 
are  scattered  along  the  land  varied  the  scene  and  delighted 
the  eve,  All  about  us,  the  little  fishing-boats  were  sailed, 
sculled,  or  worked  about  in  such  manner  as  to  compel  us 
to  pick  our  way,  while  the  mischievous  boatmen  seemed  to 
enjoy  getting  under  our  bows,  and  forcing  us  to  change  our 
course.  The  little  shock-haired,  browned  fishermen  would 
dip  their  colors  and  cheer  us  on  every  hand.  The  trip  was 
more  like  an  ovation  than  the  dignified  passage  of  a  man-of- 
war,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  good  people  remcm- 
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brral  the  oM  ship  and  wercgbil  tu  t«  her  again,  cxprruin^ 
thai  picature  in  thix  bnittCTOua  manner. 

Kobe  and  Hvogo  adjoin  each  uther,  and  arc  siiuatcd  oi] 
the  Idzuminada,  ai  ihreninuice  kj  the  hcautiful  Inland  Sea. 
Buih  cttiM  face  the  bnd-lockcd  bay,  sirrlch  along  its  sbnrw 
f»t  about  ifater  milrii,  e\lend   inland    fur  about  a   cnilc  lu  a 
nngc  of  Iti'^ty  hilU,  where  thev  strup^lr   up  for  a   little  *»- 
lancr,  then  low  thnnseKf*  under  the  .ilmi'vl   pctpendirulai 
heights  wh.i«-  r<.p!.  tnrm  ih-  licji.nlul  [ilam.  .>t  Anma. 

mor  ind  >  Council,  compoMd  of  all  the  foret^in  Coroulii, 
nd   lluec    memlwr^  elected  bv  the  propertv-hoUM*.     The 
■tlmcni  if   well   laid  nut  with   wide,  rinn   niads  »d   k 
f^ui  with  pat  and  electrfcitjr.     The   wairi-fK.nt   is  pni- 
ifftoi  by  a   mat-iivr   «onr   wall,  which   extendi  the    whole 
1^  of  Kobe,  and   behind  thb  n   m   handMnic  road   and 
Kny  caltcd  ihr  Rund.     The  U.bng  i.  at  the  foot  ol 
Kjjkrc  ugnc  Hep*,  litualcd  nesrijr  in  from  of  the  mid. 
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die  of  the  settlement.  The  foreign  houses  arc  large  and 
airy,  being  built  of  bricks  covered  with  mortir,  tinted  in 
some  pleasing  shade,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  handsome 
grounds.  Many  of  these  houses  face  the  Bund  and  water- 
front, and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 


HvoGo-KoBE,  Japan 

The  old  native  town  of  Htogo  is  separated  from  Kobe 
by  the  river  Minato,  a  narrow  mountain  stream  spanned  by 
a  substantial  stone  bridge.  Hyogo  was  not  opened  to 
foreign  trade  until  1S92,  when  it  was  declared  to  be  a  part 
of  Kobe. 

Hyt^o   is  a  very  interesting   town, 
where  wc  see  a  busy,  thriving  native 
population,  who  arc  not  much  influ- 
enced by  foreigners.  Walks  thiough 
its  streets  and  glimpses  of  its  g^y, 
open   shops  and    little  manulac- 
tories  are  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive.    Everything  is  so  novel  and 
so  different  from  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  other  cities  and  towns. 
The  wares,  the  shapes,  and  the 
colors  have  been  made  to  suit  the 
native  taste  and  use.    Quaint  and 
strange-shaped  bowk  and  dishes, 
plaques,  and    tinv   cups,    in   odd 
]>i(.'ccs  and  in  sets  of  two,  confront 
IIS   in  the  shops,  ^ — -Lilipuiian  saki- 
buttles,  in    blue  and  white,  or  ugly. 
browns     :ind     greens ;     wide-mouthed 
vases,    with    chiysanthcmiim-likc    top 
broader    than    the  base,  and   scalloped    around    the  edges 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;   wrought-iron  tea-kettles,  beauti- 


fttUy   inlaid   with  sUvcr   fillgrre  work,  reprcwniing  vinr«, 
monttcrt,  ur  gods;  bra»i  kettles,  that  have  been  pounded 
into  ih»pe,  then  chafed  and    giavrnv    hsir-pins,  and   the 
Korc*  of   kniclt-knack»    that   women    u*e   in   ihcir    hair; 
btnn  or  blue,  ur  pink,  or  red,  to  give  brightness  to  the 
kimonD)  mirror*  in  metal  and  in  glass-,  hundred*  of  cheap 
print!,  novcU,  and  (airy  tales  -,    queer-looking  and  queci- 
taKing  cakes  and  jellies,  and  great  chunks  ol'  sweets,  and 
lamelett  tovs  ;   rat*  and   duj:s 'hat   mijihl   ware  the  croMr* 
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hn  >  ScU,  and  cock,  ihai  ,„  j„,  m,.  „„„gl,  ,„  „,„„ 
»  hvc  a    place  in  a  cuUecllon ;    nJUhn    ihat  are  two 
btt  lonf;;    Iomaiur»,  putxton,  and  chcunui*   ihat  wmI^ 
■djr  talc  .he  priac  al  our  coonln   fair. ;  old  oak-tml 
Ik  you  cuuld    pul   inio  ;our  cat-yocln,  and  honjrnh 
If  qmc  and  <.dd  ihing.  made  foe  Ihe  everr-Jav  iite  ol 
pt  nidvn. 

^  Beyond,  and  away  from  Ikest  Kreet.  of  ikop.  and  irade, 
MOJOie  III  uhti  ,»reeta  and  ruadff  juil  a*  full  of  people, 
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.,  ;:t,.!    lMi-:i-li  th;.:    ■•  KjJ- 
-..-,  n-.Mi  China,  I!, ...-.■  ih^ri  a 


■:•:<■ i    A„'\    Iht-    roaJs 

iiij"    in     ili<-     I't^livLtics. 
Ii^    I't    iji"iir\    :iii(i    food 

f\<\\  iw:it  the   temples, 
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hichii  filled  with  quaint,  moss-iovcrcJ  stones  and  mimu- 
eniit;  and  nrar  hv,  in  n  grove  of  nld  ircc»,  !>iands  2  mon^ 
■cm  thai  was  crccicd   in    ii68   tu  the  memory  of  the 
i|ttn«e  hero   Kujormori.     Thus  d.^e«  Japan  honor    the 
»ve. 

Near  the  end  of  the  towm  is  an  inicresting  little  temple 
Xed  fur  hs  plainncMM  and   povcny.      Materials  have  heen 
Ost   spqmngly   used   in   its   conslmctiun.     lu  exterior  i« 
ipaiMetl,  wcaihoi-stjirii-d,  and    muss-^ruttn;    bul  the    in- 
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BpT  ii  full  of  bcuity,  M  fresh  and  bn^hi  that   oo  one 

mm  tad  more.     lu  »hrine  conuin*  a  great  bmwn  Buddh*, 
Wdl  u  ihc  time  of  our  viiit  wa«  almuu  buried  in  flowriu, 

Wr  trm*  fined  with  blouonu  and  Bowers  fi>t  i»  fuiibvr 

ICloK  br  itaadt  the  old  dmibr  «une  fort  which  hu 
Ln  Uwre  lince  before  Um-  diji  of  the  Dutch.     Ii  wu 
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in  the  Kast 

burned  out,  and  is  nutsuscepliblc  of  enlargement  orstrcngtb- 
en'mg,  but  stands  with  its  cracked  walls  and  closed  ports,  2 
wreck  upon  the  land. 

As  we  retrace  our  steps,  we  see  great  streamers,  flags, 
banners,  and  lanterns,  which  are  displayed  from  the  house- 
tups,  giving  the  town  a   holiday   appearance,  and  most  as- 
tonishing signs  hung  out  to  advertise  wares.     Bareheaded 
men,  gayly   dressed    women,  with    wide-eyed   babies    upon 
their   backs,  or   following   along    in    the 
,  make  discordant  music  upon  the 
hard    walk    with    their    little    clogs. 
The  scene,  the  bustle,  and  the  great 
surging,   polite,  good-natured 
throng    is   thoroughly  Japanese, 
3  and  obi  "  prevail,  while 
[he  people   trip    along,  and   bar- 
gain   and    shop    from    place   to 
place. 

We   crossed    the    great    stone 
bridge,  which  spans  the  Minato 
and    connects    the   two    towns. 
[i  is  almost  like  the  aerial  bridges 
of  China,  except  that  it  is  wider 
and  heavier.     We  were  forcibly 
impressed  by  its  unnecessarily  high 
ascent ;   so  great  it  is  that  jlnrikisha 
men  are  compelled  to  go  from  one 
j*i-A.Nf5i.  BAiiHs.  ^-^^    j^    jjj^    other    in     making    the 

ascent,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  in  descending  on  the 
other  side.  The  temple  dedicated  to  JCusumski  Masash^i 
stands  near,  on  the  Kobe  side.  This  great  warrior  is 
famous  in  Japanese  story  for  his  loyalty  and  valor.  He 
fell  on  the  spot  in  1336,  during  the  unsuccessful  war  for 
the  Restoration  of  the  Mikado's  power. 

The  railroads  in  Japan  arc  as  iine  as  any  in  the  world. 
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ICubc  is  connected  with  <)i>aka,  twenty  miles  distant  by  a 
louble-liaclc  road.     This  line  has  been  extended  to  Kyoto 
tbc  old  capital),  a  dt&uncc  of  tweniv-«evcn  mile*   from 
3»ala,  to  Nago>-a   and  to  Yokohama' and    Tokio.     The 
thole  kUlem  a  i-allcd  the   Ko-kaido  Railway,  and  itt  en- 
ire  length  is  nearlv  four  hundred  mile*. 
Anidher  road,  the  Sanyo  railway,  is  Iving  rapidly  puKhed 
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tm  to  Shimonowrki  M  the  YeOow  Sea  cmrance  of  the  Ii>- 

laadSea. 

Al  ih.t  pbce  thr  Japancie  government  ha*  e«tcn»ivc  dock- 
irtnlt  which  lontain  a  patent  slip  t-apable  iif  acciiniinud«- 
ing  1  ve«cl  *.f  two  thouMind  t.nis  where  thr  governmeni 
Iwikk,  and  fit*  o«l,  a  Urge  tunnage  in  crutkct*.  (jun-*hip», 
im)  lofpei!..  veueh  for  iu  navy.      It  i»   nirte   hundred  fefl 
laif,  three   hundred    feet   li>n|^   above   the  u4ter,  thiny 
right  fen  broad  with  a  dwGthy  of  vat  in  twenty,  and  it 
worked  by  hulraulk  power.                                                        7 
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The  lin|HTial  arsenal  is  situated  in  the  cutern  end  of 
Kobe,  n-hciT  \vc  saw  a  cruiser,  with  nm  bow,  and  «z  tor- 
[loilo  \csscls.  together  with  their  boilers,  engines,  aiid  aux- 
iliaiies  in  jirmess  ot"  construction.  The  entire  work  was 
done  by  native  siipertnteiulents  and  mechanics,  anil  the 
intelligence,  care,  anJ  workmanship  ilisplaye'l  were  sur- 
prising. The  atrangement  and  equipment  of  the  dock, 
arsenal,  and  shops  are  admirable,  and  a^  complete  as  could 
be  desircd- 

\Ve  had  been  curious  to  discover  what  opportunities  the 
boys  had  tor  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a  trade,  and  learned 
that  the  boy  is  apprenticed  by  his  father  tu  a  worlcing-man 
whom  he  is  expected  to  scn-e  "  bithfiiUv  and  well."  The 
man  obligates  himself  to  impart  all  the  information  he  can, 
and  to  explain,  (o  the  boy,  the  various  operations  and 
methods  of  his  worlc.  The  boy  commences  his  appreiir- 
ticeship  when  about  twelve  years  of  ^c,  and  remains  until 
his  majority.  Whenever,  from  any  came,  the  working-man 
changes  his  place,  the  boy  goes  with  him,  a»  the  shop- 
owner  has  no  conirdi  over  him,  exct-pt  in  the  maticr  of 
deportment ;  and  as  Japanese  boys  an-  well  behaved,  there 
in  seldom  any  trouble.  These  youngster:^  (Vequently  be- 
ciime  draughtsmen  and  superintendents,  us  the  duor  IS 
always  wide  open  to  the  deserving  young  man  in  this  pro- 
gressive Japan. 

Shipbuilding  is  a  very  important  industry  of  HyigoKube, 
and  a  number  of  iron,  steel,  and  wooden  vessels  arc  built 
here  annually. 

We  strolled  up  the  hillside  .to  the  temple  of  Hachiman, 
"the  war-god,"  which  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove,  and 
is  surrounded  by  shrines  and  treasure-houses,  that  are  filled 
with  ancient  armor,  swords,  spears,  pennants,  and  trophies 
from  Korea.  Near  by  is  the  cage  of  the  sacred  white 
horse  and  the  huts  of  the  priests.  Tlie  temple  is  ap- 
proached  by   a   broad   roadway   of    maspniy,  — a    noble 
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venur,  —  which    extend',    ihiuu^h    ihc    city    For    tcrcnl 
iUxkiy  uxl  is  crosfcil,  at  intervals,  by  grnt  stone  torii  ud 
antems. 

Ta   (he   bcjutiful   grove   of  old   trees   crowds  of  people 
reson,   after   their   devolwnii,  to    admire   the    trophiei,  cat 
rice  and  dainties,  smukc  tobacco,  and  !iip   tea,  while  cx- 
:hanging  gossip  or  telling  stories.      Thr  vouiiuer   memhers 

'^-f--  r-rtv  wander  off  to  feed  beans  m  •>--  r r--i'nH 

tone,  with  hb  projecting  ribt  and  pink  eyes,  clap  ihei 
hands  in  merriment  «  the  antics  of  the  acrobats,  climb 
UVET  a  tilei(-e>'cd   i-oil,  and  lauLch  ajiii   chatter  over  the  fiin 
mi  frolic.      ' 

Tkc  nl^  nver-bed  n(  the  \fuutogawa,  linnl  an  ncfc 
■Ue  with  magnificeni  old  pines,  at  araight  at  maus,  nunf 
of  them  a  hundred   feet  high,  W  a   pleamip-gruond   for  the 
ohabiianii  of  both  cities.     Under  the  old  trees,  little  huid- 
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and  foreigners  to  sip  the  saki,  or  lemonade,  while  enjoying 
ihe  genlle  breezes,  the  music  of  the  soft  samisan,  and  the 
song  of  the  musume  i  old  men  fly  kites,  and  boys  toss 
the  shuttlecock  with  the  heels  of  their  clogs. 


Near  by  a  merry  family-party  stops  to  rest ;  the  old 
man  takes  three  whilTs  from  his  infinitesimal  bronze  and 
bamboo  pipe;  the  little  women  and  men  gambol  on  mats 
and  greensward;  the  demure  musumes  chatter  in  under- 
tone as  they  cast   fugitive  glances   at    the  promenaders ; 
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while  the  mother  of  the  party  chats  with  a  neighbor  over 
the  fence. 

All  seem  happv  and  joyous  in  Japan.  No  sad  faces  are 
seen,  and  if  sadness  fills  any  heart  the  clouds  do  not  appear 
upon  the  countenance. 

The  Montomachi^  main  street,  running  from  the  centre 
of  Kobe  through  Hyogo,  and  losing  itself  in  the  countr\' 
beyond,  is  a  revelation  and  a  delight.  It  is  lined  on  both 
sides  with  tempting  little  shops,  where  beautiful  wares  are 
displayed.  The  fronts  are  all  open,  and  the  interiors  can 
be  seen  from  the  street,  which  is  onl\  about  twenty  feet 
wide. 

Works  of  art,  ancient  armor  and  arms,  bamboo  furniture 
and  ornaments,  porcelains,  fans,  1antern>,  iewelr>',  curios, 
old  and  new  bronzes,  wares  of  gold  and  colored  lac()uer; 
carvings  in  ivory  and  wckkIs  ;  embroideries,  silks,  and  the 
hundreds  of  nameless  things  that  make  up  the  native 
woman's  finer>' ;  fish,  garden-produce,  fruits  and  sweets,  — 
are  all  temptingly  arranged  by  the  cunning,  artistic  shop- 
keepers, who  are  patiently  s()uatting  upon  their  little  Mjuare 
macs,  gazing  into  vacancy,  apparently  indiriVrent  to  the 
world  and  its  surroundings,  but  well  knowing  that  their 
bcautiful  wares  are  sure  to  draw  you  into  their  net». 

Further  down  the  street  are  establishments  wheu-  sonu- 
of  the  most  precious  articles  of  the  ancient  or  tit- r  can  be 
seen,  —  articles  that  in  the  da\s  of  the  Shogun>  wvw  soured 
heirlooms  in  families  that  ha\e  been  dep«»N««l.  Manv  of 
these  beautiful  works  of  art  are  in  gold,  niIki,  bioii/e,  steel, 
ivorv,  lacquer,  porcelain,  and  silk;  .nm.ti  rhjt  lus  n-sistcd 
the  spear's  thrust,  the  .iin»w,  .mil  the  lutth  -.i\i*  .it  ih(  miv 
gates  of  Seoul;  svv«'Mis  that  ha\  c  hewn  dtiwn  c«Minirvmen 
and  stran'jrrs,  m  pnlups  h.i\r  perfMnncil  tbr  hari-kari 
and  saved  a  iidiUi*  t.iniilv  tinni  dis^raic,  i>M  i.  orirs,  bron/rs, 
and  |xiri  rlaifiN,  that  il«\«iiattd  castles  foi  htinil:e»!s  ot  \e.irs, 
—  all    have    t«Minil    theii    wa\s   here.      As  the    seliini:   *»un 
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u«ms  i»  i^ihrr  the  last  nrrs  of  S^  ami  tmtt  A^  Ekt 
uncertain,  scaiterir^  tinu  toward  Ac  cHUra  i^,  aa  hoc 
wc  fi.'id  ihc  last  truphies  of  the  i_  _  ' 
the  M'a!U  of  thc»c  mutcunu  4^  an,  « 
ha^c  our  r:hnkc  for  the  merest  trifles 

The  dark  hills  behind  Kobe,  rcacU^  to  a  ha^  at 
twemy-live  hundred  feet,  make  a  bcaiaifMl  hKt|^anl  ftr 
the  settlement  and  its  approacbn.  In  the  Mooiag  n^ 
light  the  hills  arc  br^htest  green  and  puiplc^  ahiAg  MMt 


Ofh   METHOII  or  iRKIDATIXa  THE  LHHII  IH  JAVAII. 

the  c<ili(r  of  night,  while  in  the  cvenitig  their  blackness  k 
diittcil  over  with  little  red  lights,  which  shine  from  the 
native  luitH  that  arc  scattered  on  their  sides. 

'I'lic  Nunabiki  gathers  its  waters  about  the  tops  of  these 
liifiy  hilU,  tncandcni  for  awhile,  until,  suddenly  reaching 
a  Mlir-lving  place,  it  leaps  over  and  dashes  full  a  hundred 
f'cft  into  ii  basin  that  is  surrounded  by  perpetual  peen, 
armind  whiih,  as  well  as  up  the  hillsides,  the  iiatute* 
loving  natives  have  placed  clunning  little  summer-houset 
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and  tca-houscs,  where  they  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenerj*  and 
the  waters. 

The  waters,  like  sportive  maidens,  frolic  and  plav  in  the 
basin,  and  then  make  another  leap  of  a  hundred  feet,  and 
go  laughingly  on  to  the  sea.  The  scencrv  is  just  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  wild  and  weird,  a 
place  of  beauty,  quiet,  and  rest ;  and  little  bands  of  pilgrims 
come  from  everj*  part  of  the  country  to  wonder  at,  admire, 
and  enjoy  its  beauties. 

The  plains  of  Arima  arc  situated  behind  these  lofty  hills, 
and  as  far  as  vision  extends,  —  until  lost  on  the  horizon, 
where  the  fields  seem  to  meet  the  skv,  —  nothing  is  seen 
but  a  vast  greensward  plain,  smooth  and  level,  like  our 
own  prairies  of  the  West. 

Middle-Class  Homes  and  Hospitality 

We  were  frequently  entertained  bv  native  friends ;  and 
as  the  native  houses  of  Kobe  arc  similar  to  millions  of 
others  all  over  this  fair  land,  I  will  describe  one  where  we 
visited. 

The  house  stands  about  three  feet  above  the  i:r«  und 
on  a  foundation  of  bricks.  It  is  two  stories  in  hrijht, 
built  of  wood,  with  an  all-around  projecting  hip  hmt  of 
tiles.  The  sides  and  rear  arc  enclosed  bv  wooden  walls 
with  small  openings  for  windows,  while  on  the  front  both 
stories  have  sliding  doors  of  thin  wtuKlen  names,  covered 
with  white  paper.  At  night,  and  in  Nt>>rni\  weather, 
heavv  wooden  shutters  are  set  up  in  tViWi:  ot  thcNe  p.ijH-red 
frames,  and  seemetl  on  the  inside.  An  «>iied  .uul  piilisheil 
wooden  pou  h,  ab<.>iit  thiiti  ini  his  wuir,  extends  .icross 
the   front. 

Vines  .»re  trained  upon  theentlosed  s:iitsit  the  housc 
for  beaut  \  and  for  their  eot»lif»j  effect  in  kit  i^inc  lA'  the 
sun\   r.i\s    in    sumnui.      A    Iitttle   vestibule,  or   reception- 
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iM  nutsidf  iif  the  front  door,  where  visitors  arc 
111. I  .in-  cvpirii'il  lo  i-xchange  their  clogs  or  shoes 
,  lnt<in'  irmiidi;  the  house.  It  would  be  a  gross 
">  in  upuii  thi'  beautiful  white  matting  with  soiled 
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iilijuri- 
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iiir  slipiiiTs,  wc  ascend  one  step,  which 
II  riiHir,  —  into  the  house  proper.  Each 
s  one  nmni,  but  is  divided  into  several  com- 
slidinj;  diHirs  or  sfri-ens,  which  arc  tastefully 
ml  so  iirrangcil  ih;it  ihcv  can  be  moved  about 
,11  are  built  with  the  house.  Each  screen  has 
■  eastin;^  let  into  its  edge  which  serves  as  knob 

.  arc  rinercd  wltli  bfnutifiil  white  rice-straw 
i\  feet  lonj;,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  inches 
silk,  crape,  and  cotton  cushions,  about  two 
nil  line  inch  ihick,  filled  with  cotton-wool,  arc 
the  Hoor.  Imitating  our  host,  each  of  us  sal 
A  >mall  lacquered  table,  containing  tiny  cup 
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and  nucer  of  lincitt  t>luc<4mUwhi(r  pnrccUin,  a  howl  of 


t  cake,  I 


nitar  i 


i 


iwnts,  and  a  cm  of  sweet  i 
and  tattc  la  »piin^c  raltr,  w»»  placed  bt-f^irc  nch  of  tH. 
Tbctc  little  iiihW  were  about  uni-  t'uut  hi^h  and  unc  foot 
«]uMc,  with  a  xhelf  half-way  bi-twren  top  aiid  bottom. 

On  the  eastern  »idc  uf  the  mum  was  a  platfufm  of  hand- 
tome  otlrd  wood,  rai'tc-d  ahuuE   fivi:  inches  ahcivt 
Upon  ihc  centre  iif  the  platform  Mood  a  faandMim 
while    iraie,  tilled    with    chry«amhemum«  ^    and 
upon  the  wall,  behind  the  taM-,  wa.i  a  "  kakeniur 
»rfoll.  handvomrlv  rmhroidercif  with  ihi-  Imficrul  Howei 


'  the  door, 
c  Itlue-and- 
Mitpcnded 


A  j4r*auK  lloiM  Duma*. 

In  ■  few  momrnti  a  Urfte  bravicr,  conuining  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  wai  brought  in  and  fixed  in  «  place  ptc- 
pared  for  ti,  in  the  cetMrt  of  the  room.  A  handtomc  metal 
hoK  containing  lea  Icavn  wa»  handed  to  rach  f,ttc%t.  We 
placed  a  pinch  of  the  leavn  in  out  liny  cups,  and  ihev  were 
filled  with  thr  boiling  water.     I'lacini;  a  ^wcri  in  the  mouth 


and  vinpjnj  ihc  drltcium  tea,  with  btokei 


tcU  from  the 


These  people  have  no  sioves.  When  it  is  cool  they 
depend  upon  thicker  clothing  Ibr  the  body,  and  the  coals  in 
the  bra/.icr,  for  warming  hands  and  feet.  When  it  becomes 
very  cold,  they  make  a  good  charcoal  fire  In  the  brazier, 
place  a  wooden  frame  about  it,  spread  a  heavy  quilt  over 
all,  and  sit  or  lie  on  a  large,  heavy  cushion,  with  their  feci 
towards  the  bra/.ier,  pulling  the  quilt  up  around  their  bodies, 
thus  keeping  warm  while  reading  or  chatting.  Often  they 
begin  the  cold  winter  evenings  in  this  fashion,  while  telling 
blood-curdling  stories  of  murderous  robbers,  or  of  the  deeds 
of  valor  of  some  native  hero. 

The  floors  of  the  kitchens  arc  made  of  plain  oiled 
boards,  which  can  be  raised,  like  trap-doors.  Under  these 
the  family  stores  of  charcoal  and  other  articles  arc  kept. 
:  brazier  is  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 


I 


A  large 


r 
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whcrr  ihc  ftmily  c<M>king  tt  done  i  and  near  hy  U  a  clay 
funiBce,  "  bctsui,"  coinaining   Uic    laigc     inm    rice-bwlcr 
whifh  i«  fo  nrccMarj-   in  even  Japanese   family. 

The  walk  arc  decontctl  with  numeruu^  uttfiisiU  fur  culi- 

Food  »   prepared  on   a    shun   {>iccc   uf  board   that   is  sup- 
ponrd  on  iwo  It^,  —  "  maiu-iu." 

Charcoal   and  wood  arc  ihc  fuel   in  general   houfehoM 
Uic.     There   ■»   pleiiry  uf  coal   in   the  coimirj,  muth  of  it 
a(  otccllcnt  i)ualrty  i   hui   it   !>.  too  expensive   for  ordinary 
ltoiJ»ffhr>Id  ific. 

II. «.    TXIt    M.>»    IK    I"-* 

The  ,lr..po^-r..>ms  on   the   wind   fl.wr.  arc  wmiUr   in 
tppearanL ,    ro  ihc  i.i«ii  in  which  we  were  emcitainrd.      A 
ciom,  «^iti  ^lidin^  do.tr.  h  built  on  ..ne  tide  of  the  town, 
Md  K-rirs  J.  feccpude  for  bed.  and   bcddiiiis  when  n<4   in 
WC     The   IkJ.  are  bi^c  .)utlicd  n«l.  of  »ilk,  oc  c.«.m 
fMb,  about   wven   fret  long,  four  w.de,  and   three   in*:he» 
thick,  and  J.c  »prcad  out  upon  ihe  wh«  mu-cortn-d  Acmk 
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I  Ir'    Ik  i'I,  wliK  li  i.  :ll^^■J^^  elaborately  dressed,  is  supported 

!'■•   .'    !■■!'   1  II  I I  rliat   -.crve-.  a-,  a  pillow,  and  is  fined  into 

I     ir.rjrri   ii.iitii'  i<-.iiri;.'  ii|Hiii  the  Door.     A  small  cabinet 
I'-i  I  ■.  Ill'  til  .  .iii.t  ,1  |i,iir  "il'  lui-tal  mirrors  complete  the  fur- 

I  In  H  .•!•  ii'i  |i'i)jil(-  ill  iht;  wurld  who  indulge  in  bath- 
II'  III.. I'  li.  i]i|.'iiil\  iIkiii  ihc-  Japanese,  and  their  bathing 
in.iji'-i'iiii  ;iK    lie  ii-i\  Mrii|>lc.     A  large,  un painted  tub  is 
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..:ii.  M^liiJiJ  ,s[)nt  ill  till-  ti»u-r  iir  jriiiilcn,  and 
1  \Mih  «.iiri  lit' LI  ti-iii|«'i\iliiii-  ituii  w.'iilil  almost 
■,;,;  :.■.!.  kimom.  ;iiul  .InU'.  'liii.  Kli  i.-nu.vtd, 
-.  ..,    -iMiii:-     inl,.    till-    ml-,    '.in. I    -ml.    .in.l    lub 

;,.    .!„,i     Ikmii--    ...m.ni,   ill.     ■>! '    Wilis 

,,..  ;!k.v.  aiul  .-(i.n  t.mi  tim,--  ..  .1:m  I'Iu-u- 
:..i:!,.  II,  ..11  .nil's  I..1  h..lli  in;ili-  iin.l  I.  i.i-.U. 
:.  uil.  ,.!li..mLit.-t..mlapl;u.n.,  111.  .  .  m,  i.lr.l 
-  ;lt,t  .-.111  iiil>  .nui  Miub  an.)  .|.>ii.10  "><>  t>.  Im.I 
:  li.ilt'  .1  .-('III. 


p 

^^^^^^^Frlpan^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^jV      '"^^B^T^Hl  ^^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^     Jatanbh  Uiru  aki>  Women 

^^^B*be  fife  of  >  woman  in  Japan  »  unkguc,  anil  very  iUt- 
^^^^feit  from  ih«  of  her  sister  in  the  L'nited  Statei.     Hct 
r         birth  into  the  wodd  i*  hcraliM  for  wvcnil  wet- k«  in  a<i\ H'lr 
L         b;  a  Kaudy  flii(t  or  stiramcr  from  the  Sou»rtop.      W'hm  ,hr 
^H^fagmcn  day*  old,  hrr  bead  i>  «hatcn,  with  gml  <cTrm»iiv. 
^^^^B  kept   panially    vi   until    her    »tKth   year.      [)i>nn){   hrr 
^^^^Lry  ihr  is  trarricd  ahiiut  strapped  lu  iltr  hact  •<(  jr>  ..Un 
^^^^Br^  or  perhap*  her  |i  rand  mo*  her.     When   >)ie        Ui^e 
^^^Kgh  \n  take  care  of  hervelf,  >bc  p>av«  in  the  open  atr 
^^^^■tlccuck,  ^.itc%  at  the  acrobat*,  attil  riiai[K  in  the  lempte- 

^^^Ke  la  b;-  iiutinci  miide«t  and  p»liir,  and  doe*  not   know 
^^^Bl  Jitobcdicnce  or  rebellion  mean*.     Her  education  ia 
^^^^Mw  line*  uf  etiqurne,  ceremonici,  poetry,  the  langtqM 
^^HUowen,  and  ohedirnce  to  men.     At  fitteen  the  ho^l 
^^Hpiiped  into  a  wciUknit  wumait,  —  a  ro»y -cheeked  *""<^j^| 
^^rtth  dark,  vclvriy  ry  e*.  —  .nj  i*  >»  bright  »%  the  .un*kS 

1 
1 
1 
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Kdbc,  Japaff 

Thf  Japanesr  take  little  note  of  aflrction,  social  position, 
money  when  marriagcti  arc  diHcusMrd,  (he  aIUim|)»rtant 
Biiini  being  consideration  for  perix'tiiating  the  family  name. 
' )  greater  misfortune  coukl  befall  a  couple  ihan  to  be 
tcfaiUlcfiS,  and  ihit  is  the  came  of  the  great  number  of 
Uivurcrs  in  Japan.  An  old  maid  or  bachelor  i«  almost 
anknown.  The  girl  i«  not  consulted,  antl  has  no  voice  in 
'  the  selection  uf  her  future  husband. 


I  are  arranged  by  the  mid<Ileman.  or  "  nakado." 

'   inicrview*  the  relative*  uf  both,  carHek  on  ihc  roun- 

^it  ftiaiirr  t-f  ceremonies  ai   iIm:  raainjge,  and  Jictt  tin 

JtMi>rd   betweni    huijiauil    and    wife.     He 

■  ill  fkmiU  mattetx,  ha>  power  to  gr^nt  dkvonre,  and 

e  Ihe  tettlcment  of  prupmy.     He  brings  the  youi^ 

:  tii^etbrr  for  the  Real  time.     Tbe  pirl  niuM  aubmit 

I  tntprctiim,  Aod  if  «hr  h  uti^faciiiry  to  hei  future 

Mnd,  the  matter  i*  «rtll»l.     If  not,  the  man  Iravet, 

the  engjigcmeni    i>   olf.      When   the  eniraeenvm   ii 
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madt,  there  is   an   exchange  of  presents  of  clothing  and 
fluwers. 

On  the  day  of  the  wedding  the  girl  covers  her  face  with 
rice-paint,  rouges  her  lips,  and  dresses  in  white  garments, — 
the  color  for  mourning,  —  emblematic  of  her  death  to  her 
father's  family.     All  of  her  property  is  sent  to  her  mother- 
in-law,  and  after  her  depart- 
ure the   house  is  thoroughly 
cleaned,  indicating  that  she  is 
no  longer  of  the  family. 

In  old   times,  the  father's 
parting  gift  was  a  short  sword, 
with  the  admonition  to  the  girl 
tu  commit  suicide,  "harikari," 
he  failed  to  please  her  hu^ 
band.      I'he   wedding    takes 
place    at    the    home   of   the 
j  man's    family,  to   which   the 
girl  has  been  escorted  by  the 
lakado,"  where  she  chsuigeg 
her  mourning  kimono  for  one 
of  colors  presented  by  her  fu- 
ture husband.     The  house  is 
tastefully  decorated  with  flow- 
ers, and  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  two  wooden  figures  are 
dressed  as  an  old    man    and 
woman,  being   iniindcd  to  signify   long  life  for  the  bride 
and  ^rooni. 

Rt-liiiion  ;ijid  I;iw  have  very  liltlf  to  do  with  these  wed- 
dings. Thi-y  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  agreement,  and 
can  bt-  terminated  at  any  time  by  mutual  consent.  The 
man  knti'ls  at  "tw  side  of  the  room,  where  he  is  joined  by 
the  bride,  the  "  iiakadu,"  and  members  of  the  families. 
They   kneel,  facing  each  other,  and  the  man   hands  the 
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bride  a  cup  of  sulci,  iVom  which  ^hl-  sips  ami  rt-iunis  it 
to  him.  This  ccrcmuriv  <>t'  drinking  is  ri-ptaiiil  tiiiR-  linit-s 
CO  the  acciimpanimciit  ul"  nxusk  fn<m  an  iuiiniiiiii':  lumii, 
and  this  means  that  hen (.-(.'!'> nth  ihi-  hii>baiul  ami  wile  -  -  ti>r 
(hey  are  nuw  united  —  will  ilrink  t'loni  ilie  sunu-  lup, 
whether  it  be  nf  pn»p(-rit)i  i>r  inliiT-it\.  Thf  u-latiii-  mm- 
enicr,  and  a  fi.-n>t  f".ill.iw>. 


When  ilu-   -ij.'.t,  \,.,M-   >l.i..,!ri.!.  til.    I.n.l.il 
sought,  jikI    iimk-  mi,w   .,!,'  .,j.„t,  .m}."..!.        I 
then    ^i-r.<:<    ]n   th,-    |.!.,!,-,  nh.  nuk.-    :-.^        ■ 
by  all    -m-..;;-      ■  lir.    iv.vwt  iu.ii...i,-    |. 
bands  Mi;.M-  !  -...i,  •)•-  :,.-■>      !  ,     . 

Attn    -I..  .-   .         •  -   :)      'A    iii.t.   ■■■■...•.    -  . 

*ha^<-,    I:    :    ■  ..-.       ..,..:     '      ,    .-       .  I     :    :■    .> 
her«lt  ,1-  ;.■-..■■  ..  ;..  .  :(.•  ■  'n  ::    .-  . 

pra.!,   ■     .  !..;■   ■'.   ■'■■  \  :-   -.  .1       ]■■'.■' 
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and  her  husband's  family;  and  if  she  becomes  a  widow, 
then  to  her  son.  She  is  tender,  gentle,  and  womanly,  but 
there  is  no  romantic  homage  to  her.  She  has  limited 
privileges,  and   demands  no  rights. 

l*he  railwav  terminus  is  at  the  boundary  line  between 
Kobe  and  Hyogo,  and  extensive  car-buildings  and  repair- 
shops  are  on  the  grounds.  There  are  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches  in  Kobe,  and  an  excellent  club,  recrea- 
tion-ground, and  three  first-class  hotels  in  the  foreign 
settlement. 

The  population  of  both  towns  is  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand.  The  foreign  residents  of  Kobe  number 
about  six  hundred,  not  including  the  Chinese,  who  number 
one  thousand  and  twenty. 

Five  daily  papers  are  published,  three  of  which  are  in  the 
Knjj^lish  language,  and  two  in  Japanese. 

The  harbor  is  commodious,  and  affords  safe  anchorage 
for  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  Tea,  rice,  camphor,  vege- 
table wax,  copper,  matting,  porcelain,  and  curiosities  are 
the  most  important  articles  of  export. 

The  value  of  the  import  trade  is  about  §26,501,670; 
that  (jf  the  exports,  $17,314,595.  There  are  23,679,977 
poiiiuk  of  tea  shipped  from  this  port,  the  whole  of  which 
j;oes  to  the   United  States  and   Canada. 


CHAPTKR    IX 


OSAKA,    JAPAN 

TWENTY  milf*  of  nulrmd  i«vcl  over  a  finely 
tiad,  thiiugh  a  iictnrry  *incd  by  ganlen*, iillijct, 
and  furnt*,  dtlighi*  the  eyx,  and  brings  u*  to  0>aka.  This 
ihr  Kcund  city  of  ihc  Kntpirr,  ci  «iiunnl  on  ihf  Aitiw* 
River,  itxiut  live  ntiln  frnm  the  tea,  in  ihc  pravrnce  of 
SetUu,  and  i*  an  exictuive  Runuf3u.'tuni>|(  r«nUr.  lu 
bout?*  Iff  wcD  built  and  cIok  lopechrt,  ai»d  the  rtreeM  in; 
well  liiJ  "ui,  ic^uUt,  and  txsuiirullv  clean.  Three  hu»- 
dtrd  liriil^n  *pjn  ii»  canals,  and  k  ha*  been  exiled  the 
"Venirr  ijf  the  Ka«.'" 

Oukj  IS  (hortitighly  native,  and  n  not  tnflucncH  hy  thv 
forrigncr.     It    ia  a   puthing,   driving   cky,  and  ha*   bmi 
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likened  to  some  of  nur  rapid  growing  cities  of  the  Wesi, 
The  Imperial  mint  is  located  here,  and  its  coinage  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  (he  world.  The  porcelains  of  Osaka 
arc  well  known  and  admired  ihroughoui  (he  world.  Its 
bronzes  are  of  the  tincsC,  and  (hey  arc  deservedly  famous. 
The  silk  shops  display  the  richest  goods  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. Some  iif  its  mills  send  out  beautiful  patterns  in  rugs, 
druggets,  and  carpets,  and  others  produce  cotton  cloths  that 
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rival  the  texture  of  India  lawns.  The  iron-works  are 
deservedly  fumous,  and  the  ship-building  yards  send  forth 
the  steamers  whose  shrill  Calliopes  make  the  early  morn- 
ings and  (he  nights  hideous  about  Kobe.  Osaka  is  so 
much  of  a  manufacturing  centre  that  it  will  be  well  for  the 
political  economists  and  manufacturers  of  the  world  to 
remember  the  artistic  tastes,  mechanical  genius,  deft  fingers, 
and  cheap  labor  of  Japan  when  making  their  calculations 
for  the  future. 

The  city  is  the  scat  of  the  Provincial  government,  and  its 
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Kcnct  arr  limilar  lo  th{«c  of  the  other  great  rities.    The  pag- 
anir>-  of  the  cnurt,  the  hund^me  equipge»  of  the  officials 
the  great  throng*  of  people,  in  natttc  and  foreign  dress,  the 
tedan  chairs,  the   jinrilcisha  and  xireel  ears,  and  the  ikildiert 
in   red  and   blue  ufiiform*,   maki-  3  pirnircsque   t'oregrouni! 
fur  the  ^y.  open  shups  which  line  ihe  ^ifcew. 

Osaka  was  the  capital  and  militat>-  camp  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shoguns.     Fur  more  than  four  reniuries  ihcy  Khapcd 

n 

1 

)...-..>.    tVI....    »I  1X.«*.    lUltH. 

be  counln's  r.x.rw,  and  tnadr   its   hiMorv,  ff-m   ihi*  ciir 
m  (he  Aiuwa;  and  it  was  here  thry  Run  their  laic,  am: 
ilaycd  the  Um  in  in  the  drama  n(  usurpatiwi,  bv  •utrcnder- 
mgiothe  M.k4.I.>,in  tSbV. 

Tlir  1  .i«lr  ol  the  .Skiigona  wm  erected  by  Hid»-Yashi,  in 
i;K{.  ,.i<f   IS  one   of  the   fiitest   spec  in  em  of   the   aocicoi 
cuiIjI  '  ixlr  to  be  found   in   J^pan,  rivalling   the   pilace  u 
he    M.;,i.l.>  at   l'i>kK>.     i(   i<   now    ^arnsoned   by  trcpopi 

»r^.ri^;  ,.(■  this  diwrkl.     Thr  anenal.  ^•'••■^■-'i  ■"  fh-  ■  .-tl-- 

. 
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grounds,   contains   vast    quantities  of  miliury  stores  and 

arms. 

The  Haku  Butsu,  "great  bazaar,"  is  filled  with  speci- 
mens of  almost  everything  made  in  Japan:  antiques, 
lacquers,  screens,  porcelains,  embroideries,  gold  and  silver 
and  bronze  uork.  Side  by  side  are  the  newest  and  the 
oldest,  beautiful  things  and  grotesque,  rich  goods  and 
common,  —  all  attract  the  natives,  who  delight  to  stroll 
through  the  roads  and  enjoy  its  sights. 

The  Femroji  temple  and  pagoda  are  fine  specimens  of 
Japanese  religious  architecture,  and  the  little  dingy  island 
hotel  is  a  comfortable  place  to  rest  in  after  tramping  over 
the  great  city. 

The  population  of  Osaka  is  500,324  souk.  Its  imports 
arc  84,840,507,  and  the  exports  are  $1,000,601. 


From    Kobe    to    Nagasaki,   through   the 
Inland   Sea   of    Japan 

W^e  sail  in  and  out  as  we  thread  our  way  among  the 
islands  which  dot  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  —  the  beautiful 
water  which  connects  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Eastern 
sta.  Terraced  hills,  dark  valleys,  bamboo-combed  ridges, 
line  its  shores,  and  behind  them  great  black  mountain  ranges, 
whose  peaks  are  lost  beyond  the  clouds ;  while  here  and 
there  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  temples  add  their  beauty. 
Oueer,  scjuarc  sailing-junks  and  little  fishing-boats  are 
passed,  and  the  sea  and  sky  lend  enchantment  to  the  scene, 
as  the  white  ship  speeds  on  her  way,  with  steam  and  great 
spread  of  canvas,  with  the  starry  banner  at  her  peak,  —  a 
thing  of  i)eautv  on  the  beautiful  water. 

VV^e  pass  from  the  sea  through  the  beautiful  but  treacher- 
ous Straits  of  Shimonoscki,  the  "  Gibraltar  of  Japan,"  where 
fortress  on  fortress,  bristling  with  guns,  terrace  the  hills, 
where  the  busy  garrisons  arc  adding  strength  to  the  strong- 
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tioldt,  and  the  hugr  black  pilm  o(  coal  awaii  ihc  coming  uf 
the  iron  and  sicci  monsicn.  Bctwrcn  thnc  grim  hills,  the 
tmchrrouf  watim  curl  and  iw'tst  and  turn,  forming  dangrr- 
outcddics  and  whirlpooUi  bui  havinji  >alVly  passed  through 
ihcm,  wr  hug  the  »hore  while  keeping  well  iiiAde  of  outlying 
island*  umil  we  reach  Papinbrrg,  at  the  entrance,  wherr  wr 
fee!  our  way  through  the  long  nanuw  charutcl  tu  Nagauki. 


The  icencrr  all  the  while  is  varied  and  artnctnc.  A  fine 
prbhly  heach  extendi  inland  to  terraced  hill*  i>f  waving 
rice )  bamboo-combed  muuntaini  arc  in  the  dituiKC ;  and 
neu  iiitir  hamlets  of  tuiv  native  huta  lie  about  the  valley  a 
and  hUUidcv. 


N'Ar-AiAKi,  Japan 

Nagatakiicfiiuatrd  on  the  Miuthvretterncuaiiof  the  island 

^Kiukhiu.      The  harbor  is  about  thirc  mJes  long,  and 

»ie*t  width  is  one  mile.    It  i«  laud-l«ked,  and  b  one 

Vthe  mo««  pirtmevjiir  hiiih>ir«  in  the  '•■nld.     To  ctimiuirc  it 


r 
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with  another  is  absurd,  for  there  is  but  one  Nagasaki.    The 
city  is  very  old,  and  was  ihc  most  important  trading  pon 
of  Japan  in  the  early  days  of  foreign  intercourse.      Near 
here,  in  1637,  were  enacted  the  scenes  attendant  upon  the 
extinction  of  Chrisiianitv  in  Japan.     The  celebrated  island 
of  P;ip;n!i^i::,  ,n  the  harbor's  entrance,  is  the  spot  where 
ili.iii- liiils  .■!    riiii-ilan  martyrs,  rather  than  renounce  their 

r 

1 

^^Sv. 
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religion  and  trample  upon  the  cross,  suffered  themselves  to 
be  thrown  over  the  high  cliff  into  the  sea. 

The  native  city  Is  about  two  miles  long  and  tine  mile 
wide,  extending  along  the  water-front,  and  following  up  the 
!lills  until  they  become   too  steep,  where   it  loses  itself  in 
'traggling   summer-houses,  lea-houses,  and  pica  sure- ho  uses 
tmong  the  gravestones,  and   the  little  terraced    rice-fields. 
Prom   this  elevation  a  beautiful  panorama  of  hills,  valley, 
ind  sea  is   spread    out   before    us ;   and    the   "  sampans," 
vith  their  covered  cabins,  appear  like  while  gondolas  gliding 
hrough  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  harbor. 

J 
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Aficf  the  Chmtian  rc1igii>n  had  Item  rruthnl  out,  anil 
the  foreigner*  cxgictlcJ,  the  Dutch  were  granted  ilie  privi- 
lege  of  trading  wlih  Japan.  On  the  drpanurc  uf  their 
Vcwel  for  HuIUiid,  ihcy  were  cum|ielled  In  leave  hual^o 
fbf  »i  return.  The  pruhlcm  ot  ukinjj,  c*rc  of  these  hoM- 
«gc»  aiotc,  and  the  gnvrrnnr  looked  about  the  city,  utr'^ed 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  openii^  his  Un,  uid, "  Make 


A*  Ota  flUMI  naiM»,  )t«iMU>i,  |ai 


an  iiLind  like  ihi*."  Thi»  w»  done,  hmnc*  were  bwili  for 
the  jcci.mmodalion  of  the  hoat^ei,  and, thai  ihev  might  be 
uft/r  krpt,  the  windtnrs  vrcre  tecUTed  u>th  bark  of  heavy 
iron.  ThiM  ihr  Duichnca  found  thenticlvn  priM>nert  on 
Uk  laii-fhaped  iibnd  of  Oethcma. 


The  O'Sufva,  Of  BrooM-Hone  temple,  Mxndi  upon  1 
hill  behind  ihe  city,  and  H  ippniached  hv  a  •ide  roadwajr 
of  huge  siiint  »lah«,  spanned  M  interval*  by  ^rrat  «one 
torii,  behind  whii^  mltimni  ituid  nunivi  stone  Itntern*. 
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The  roadway  crosses  the  mountain  torrent  by  a  fine  old 
stone  bridge,  —  a -piece  of  engineering  said  to  be  several 
hundred  years  old.  The  roadway  is  lined  on  both  sides 
by  little  shops  and  booths  which  extend  almost  to  the 
temple. 

The  temple  is  situated  in  a  large  courtyard  which  con- 
tains a  life-size  sacred  bronze  horse,  colossal  stone4antems 
and  a  sacred  font,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  dense  grove 
of  old  trees,  where  the  natives  congregate  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  surroundings  and  scenery. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  temple  stand  "  Gog  and  Magog  " 
in  gigantic,  barbaric  hideousness,  seeming  ready  to  strike 
down  any  intruder.  The  temple  is  a  mass  of  dingy  col- 
umns supporting  a  tent-shaped  tiled  roof,  and  enclosed  by 
wooden  walls.  There  are  three  altars,  each  having  a 
Buddha  with  different  attributes.  Before  each  is  placed  a 
grated  box,  to  receive  offerings,  and  a  bell-cord  is  so- located 
that  the  devout  can  call  the  attention  of  the  god  required. 

A  trip  through  the  korausha,  or  bazaar,  gives  an  idea  of 
the  wonderful  artistic  and  industrial  life  of  the  people  of  this 
section  of  the  Empire.  Here  we  see  beautiful  cabinets, 
tables,  and  boxes  of  various  styles  and  design,  made  of 
natural  colored  woods,  —  almost  incomprehensible  boxes, 
which,  turn  them  as  you  may,  you  cannot  open  unless  you 
know  the  secret  *,  embroideries  in  gold  and  colored  silks  ; 
magnificent  old  brocades  of  gold  and  silver  threads;  stuffed 
birds,  so  natural  as  to  cause  surprise  -,  lacquer  boxes  and 
tables  and  travs,  that  rival,  in  decoration  and  color,  the 
temples  of  the  Shoguns  ;  handsome  and  grotesque  bronzes ; 
old  and  new  tapestries ;  beautiful  ornaments  in  glass  and 
gold  and  silver;  carved  ivory  and  wood  in  many  designs  ; 
porcelains  and  pottery ;  fruit  and  flower  stands,  where  one 
may  find  his  favorite  rosebud  or  chrysanthemum.  The 
crowds  of  shock-headed  men,  gayly  dressed   women,  and 


^^B     to  (he  brautirul  scenes.     Chatting  toother  or  tinging  on 
^^M      the  way,  they  seem  to  go  through  life  in  a  mem',  happy 
^^P      tray,    living   dote   to    nature,    as   thrir   rrligiun   tcachn, 

^^H    gMbcring  the  nvccis  a»  thc>   go.     C'ontnicicd  bcow*  anJ 
^^V    ad  &cn  arc  unly  tccn  on  the  gtxlk  anil  irmple  guanliani. 
^^^1         The  ancient  [>oich  phsoa-hiiusn  un  the  briilge-ttuanM 
^^B    hi»nA  o(  Urkhcma  arc  historically  intending,  (h-x^h  now 
^^^1     thty  ha^c  been  convened  into  «iorchuu»c«  where  bcauiifw 
^^H    parccUint  fium  Hr/.rn,  Hirado,  Arita,  and   Imaii  can  bt 
^^^K    flCCn.     Here  arc  ihiM-n  uniigue  dctigiu  and  deeiiratiuni, — 
^^B    the  Bncii  porcelain*  in  Japan, 

^^H        Tiin>>i»e->hell  work  is  a  thriving  ii)dukir\  of  NagAtakt. 
^^H   One  may  umll  ali»ng  ihc  "  C'uno  **  ttrret  ami  xc  wixcf 
^^^1    of  bM>r  artikani  uwing,  cutting,   carving,  and   pi)lt«hing, 
^^H  whQe  fadtioning  ihi>  bcautiFul  thcH  into  the  many  daigiu 
^^1   ihit  pteate  foreign  luic. 

^^m        There  are  *cv.rnil  Oiop.  on  thrt  «rret  where  there  are 
^^^V   nlubNiudt  (if  hiH*  tpeciRMTiu  of  arKieni  twordk,  ax««,  *pear%. 
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and  armor,  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and  bronxc ;  old  porce-  | 
lains   in   blue   and   white,   and    in    varied   colors;    and    old  [ 
brocades  and  lilies,  worth  more  ihan  their  weight  in  gold.  ' 
Lacquered  ware,  cunningly  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl  and 
gold,  grotesque  articles  in  porcelain,  ivory,  and  rare  woods, 
together  with  bronzes,  old  and  new,  are  some  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  patient  people. 

The  fishing  interests  of  Nagasaki  are  extensive,  and  many 


^m^^.^ 
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tons  of  fine  fish  are  caught,  dried,  and  salted  for  the  maiket. 
Hundreds  of  little  fishing-boats  go  outside  to  deep  sea 
soundings,  where  they  remain  until  they  secure  the  catch 
they  desire,  or  are  driven  in  bv  bad  weather.  A  short  trip 
outside  of  the  harbor,  at  night,  soon  brings  us  in  sight  of 
the  great  Heet, — a  scene  of  enchantment.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  we  see  the  little  reddish-white  lights  of  the 
fishermen,  twinkling  as  the  everlasting  roll  of  the  sea  gives 
them  undulating  motion  that  sends  weird  rays  through  the 
surrounding  blackness. 


1 


r 
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The  fna  of  Untents  is  held  in  October,  after  the  har- 
fCUs.     Ffir  days   preparations   are   being   made,  anil   the 
re«tival  is  talked  about.     Cakes   and  t-oukiek  and    sweets 
ind    all    the    mysterious  things    the  Japanese  mother  can 
levbe  10  ictnpt   (he  appetite    and  gratify  the   palate,  are 

nunity  u   bu*y  with  preparatiuns ;  houses   are  decorated, 
anieins  •'"gS   »nd  transparencies    are    purchased   or    im- 

L 

(1 

^^   ^uJ^H^^I^ 

-#i^|«l,'^ 

1 
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imvited,   wagof»   ate   deconted,  and   **  tout "    arrMgrd, 
bVhen  the  night  arrive*,  th«  people  are  in  a  fe^er-hcat  nf 
rxpccGincy  ;    bouses   arc  illuminated  i   a  greai    lorch-lighi 
MDCtuion    with   beating   dmmt,   ringing   bell*,  (kcormml 
ngons  and  floatv  banner*  and   illMmiruted  t ran* pare ncic», 

'rign*  amid  this  good-nanimd  thronft  of  men  and  women. 

After  p"ing  <)vcr  as  much  nf  the  city  at  possible,  the 
woceision   I-,  vt  timed  at  tii  arrive  al  the  head  of  the  h»r- 
W  about    midnfhl,  wbrn  aU   who    have    had   reUiivr  or 
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friend  lost  at  sea  or  anywhere  drowned,  launch  a  miniature 
sampan  made  of  rice-straw,  gaviv  decorated  and  filled 
with  provi^ions.  A  hriLiht  light  is  placed  inside  of  the 
little  sampan,  so  that  the  spirit,  whose  name  is  painted  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  can  distinguish  it.  Many  of  these  little 
craft  are  stranded  and  burn  upon  the  beach  of  the  long 
liarbor,  while  manv  others  float  out  to  sea  to  hunt  the  lost 
spirit  whose  earth-name  is  borne  upon  its  frail  bow. 

After  launching  these  little  boats,  the  people  re-form  in 
faini!\  groups,  and  with  lighted  lanterns  and  a  store  of  pro- 
\  i^mns  wend  their  way  up  the  hills,  amongst  the  graves, 
where  ihev  feast  with  their  dead.  Thev  believe  that  the 
spirits  are  present  and  enjoy  the  feast  with  them.  The 
fe.ist  lasts  for  two  nights  and  davs,  and  when  it  is  ended 
reliohments  are  left  at  the  graves  so  that  the  spirits  can 
feast  at  their  pleasure. 

After  another  trip  through  the  "  Curio  "  street,  where  wc 
lnsj)ected  the  beautiful  specimens  of  armor  and  arms,  old 
porcelains  and  silks,  reminders  of  the  last  Shoguns  and  their 
faithful  henchmen,  and  watched  the  cunning  artisans  fash- 
ion! iil^  beautiful  designs  in  tortoise-shell,  we  strolled  up  the 
hill  to  the  Shinto  temple.  Turning  from  the  street  into 
a  riiLilu  of  wide  stone  steps,  which  is  flanked  on  each  side 
bv  luMvv  retaining:  walls,  we  mounted  the  thirty  or  more 
stejis  which  brought  us  under  the  torii  and  into  the  temple 
c  u:i\anl,  —  a  large  terrace  bordered  on  all  sides  with  fine 
«.ld  II CCS.  A  stone  well  for  ablutions  is  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  thr  court,  and  numerous  elaborately  carved  stone  lan- 
terns are  si  attereil  about  in  artistic  disorder. 

'i'he  temple  is  of  plain,  old  unpainted  wood,  as  the  teach- 
ings of  I  he  Shinto  faith  retjuire,  and  is  more  impressive 
from  its  'ire.it  si/.e  and  its  surroundings  than  for  architectu- 
ral beaut\  i)r  decoration.  Massive  pillars  of  bright  wood, 
( ap[H'd  with  hea\  v  green-bron/.ed  heads,  give  support  to 
i^reat  Larders  and  lintels  with  curious  bronze  ends;  and  little 
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birds   fir    alxiiit,  and   chirp    fri>m    ihcir    ncsis  between   (he 
nAcn  which  ujppim  the  hlxck  tWal  umf. 

The  matin)  floor  U  MitlnJ  frum  u^e  and  age.  The 
ihrinelnt  >liar,  with  itt  ucred  whitr  |npcn  ind  ihc  ^reM 
metal  tninQf  overhead,  add*  to  the  beautHiil  timpltrily  >•(  the 
iniefior.  A  c«Hiple  ut'  bonxct,  primi,  in  elcgatH  robe*, 
were  moving  aboul  in  prepanvliiin  for  wane  event. 

At  wt  wrie  jbiml  leaving  the  temple  wc  mei  3  ptticev 
■ion  of  whHe-n.bed  natives  '■*■>  ""d  two,  each  man  bearing 
1  mttive  bouquet  of  aniticial  Kowerv  Bodv-bcareri  bore 
«  heauttt'ul  ivhiie-wuod  Nik  which  «nu  alxmi  thirty  incheii 
M|Hkn,  and  the  lanic  in  he^ht,  with  a  hianting  cover  upon 
it  like  thr  hipped  iwf  of  a  hau*e.  A  bodt  had  beei 
pbccd  in  ibi>  bos  in  a  wtiinf;  pmttion,  with  the  knen 
Wider  the  .h,...  jiul  ihi-  li,  j,f  n:cw  .1  i.iward.  This  coffin 
orboXtwa-.  j  iplcaliir,  while  ih* 
yetWO*  I'wiM  !  i  uianglc  about  it 
the   vencn  ■  ■                                                    ■  the  ciiKance,  and 

■ 
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the  sides  extending  towards  the  chancel  rail.  One  of  the 
priests  pulled  the  bell-rope  to  call  the  god,  then  all  present 
engaged  In  silent  prayer.  The  ceremony  bsted  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  there  was  no  sound  except  the  ringing  of 
the  bell,  the  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  chirping  of  the  little 
birds  under  the  roof.  One  of  the  priests  then  clapped  his 
hands  three  times,  when  all  bowed  low ;  the  procession 
re-formed,  and  the  body  was  borne  out  of  the  temple. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  great  porch  of  the 
temple,  one  of  the  priests  opened  a  little  wooden  cage  and 
set  a  beautiful  white  dove  free.  The  freed  bird  circled 
round  and  round,  each  time  widening  its  circle,  until  it  had 
about  completed  the  third,  when  it  started  olF  and  upward, 
almost  in  a  straight  line,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight, 
emblematic  of  the  (light  of  the  freed  spirit. 


The  Utile  company  now  resumed  its  march,  slowly  and 
reverently  moving  up  the  hills  to  the  spot  where  the  remains 
of  their  friend  were  to  be  hidden  from  the  sight  of  men. 
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A  drive  around  ihe  beautiful  harbor  brings  ui  (a  the  old  | 
Uiivc  fori  whose  gunt  wrrr  atwayt  poimrd  towards  the  I 
devoted  iKlantl  nf  [)c»heina,  li-si  the  [u>or  Dutch  ho&tagcs  1 
[  Aould  forget  their  captivity  anJ  endeavor  to  enjny  the  free- 
imn  of  the  neighboring  hills.  I.utu«-tictd«  and  beautiful  ' 
lowers  are  beyond.  Charmii^  scenes  arr  through  the  vatc 
to  the  right,  and  the  Ku««tiin  vilkge  that  skins  the  harbor  is  I 
in  the  valley  ihroujib    which    the  terrible  tvphi-in   sweeps. 


and  where  mc  meet  ibc  odd-Ioukinjj  half-bteedt  who  n-  { 
Mtnhle  neither  Japanese  nor  Couscbs. 

Tum'mic  inlaiM),  we  dtvmount,  walk  tip  ■  verv  ftcrfi  hill 
|o  view  ihe  surrounding  country  and  hjibor,  and  ate  greeted 
RUgniftcent  sight  uf  mountains,  hills,  valley*,  and  ' 
I  of  wonderful  ihapes  and  col»r«,  with  the  smtmth, 
ur-like  harbur  at  nur  fpct.  Neat  ui  I*  the  new  revi- 
e  of  the  kemhaw,  or  (governor,  imposinj;  in  n/e,  of  the 
Kwio-JapaneK  tiyle  of  anrhtiecturc,  tituatrd  >irt  a  com- 
ing  bltilT  at  the  brad  o(  the  haibcir,  and  lunDumlcd  by 


r 
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9  handsome  garden,  which  is  also  the  official  weather  signal 
station,  where  ihc  approach  of  typhoons  are  about  as  well 
foretold  as  rains  are  foretold  at  home, 

We  visited  one  of  the  public  schools    situated  on  a  hiU 
near   the    kcnshaw.      The   schoolhnusc         a     ec  angular 
luildint;,  light  and  airy,  externally   ha      g     h     appearance 
af  an  immense  conservatory,  as  it  i    al                  cly  made 
ip  of  windows,  doors,  and  roof.      It        abou     v.      hundred 

1 

wm 
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eet  long,  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high.      Ii 
.lands  in   a  courtvard  about  as  large   as  two  of  our  city 
ilocks.      The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided  into  corri- 
lors  and   class-r.K.ms,  each   of  which   is   fittL-d    with   little 
ablcs,  scats,  and  blackboards. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  appreciation  of  the  schools  by 
he    people,  our  driver  informed   us,  with   a  great  deal   of 
)ridc  in  his  manner,  that  Ijii  children  attended  this  school. 

Further  on,  we  left  the  hills  and  re-entered  our  vehicle, 
Tossing  two  of  the  fine  stone  bridges  that  Have  spanned 

1 
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this  mountain  torrent  for  centuries.  Then  wc  went  up 
the  road,  which  leads  along  the  falls,  to  see  the  crazy  old 
mill  whose  race  passes  over  one  wheel  and  under  another, 
as  it  furnishes  power  from  the  Howing  waters,  to  grind  the 
people's  rice. 

Crossing  the  city,  we  meet  groups  o\  men  and  women 
returning  from  their  daily  toil  of  gathering  twigs  from 
among  the  trees  on  the  hillsides,  and  behind  them  groups  of 
charcoal-venders,  who  have  their  little  crossed  piles  of  coals 
swung  from  baml>oo  poles,  h<>rne  upon  their  shoulders, — 
every  one  of  them  having  a  prettv  little  nt>segay,  or  bou- 
quet in  hand,  or  on  the  burden,  so  dearly  do  these  people 
love  flowers. 

Pushing  on  up  the  hill,  amongst  the  graves,  we  reach  a 
favorite  tea-house,  where  we  stop  awhile  for  rest  and  re- 
freshments. Ha\ing  exchanged  our  shoes  fi>r  light  slippers, 
we  pass  over  the  white-matted  rt(K)r  to  the  verandah  beyond, 
where  we  enjov  the  beautiful  scener\'  while  awaiting  the 
preparation  of  our  luncheon.  Simn  the  Honorable  Miss 
BambiM)  and  the  Honorable  Miss  Chrysanthemum  make 
their  appearance,  and,  falling  upon  their  knees,  exchange 
the  compliments  of  the  day,  and  receive  our  orders. 

After  a  time  the  luncheon  is  spread  l>efore  us  in  Ameri- 
can fashion,  and  with  sharpened  ap|H-tites  we  proceed  to 
make  our  honorable  waitresses  stare  at  the  way  the  good 
things  disappear.  Stare,  did  I  say?  I  did  not  mean  exactly 
that,  for  no  one  stares  in  Japan  except  the  great-eyed 
babies  ;  but  as  the  Japanese,  when  compared  to  us,  have 
such  butrnriv-likr  appetites,  wr  think  the\  ought  to  stare 
when  we  are  enjoMiig  our  luiuhtou  after  a  haid  day's 
tramp. 

There  is  a  tine  div-dock  of  stone  with  extciiNlve  manu- 
factuiing  and  repair  shops  on  the  western  side  of  the  har- 
bor.     The   dock    and   works   were   built    bv    the   Japanese 
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government,  but  they  are  now  the  property  of  a  private  cor* 
poration.  The  ddck  is  483  feet  long  (inside  of  caisson,  at 
top),  its  length  on  blocks  is  375  feet,  its  breadth  of  entrance 
at  top  89,  and  at  bottom  77  feet,  its  depth  of  water  on  blocks 
at  spring  tides  27  feet  6  inches,  and  neap  tides  22  feet. 

Nagasaki  has  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water,  which 
is  supplied  to  the  people  by  means  of  hydrants  on  every 
block.  The  reservoir  holds  nearly  100,000,000  gallons, 
which  pass  through  three  filter  beds  and  a  supply  reservoir 
before  its  delivery  to  the  people.  A  railway  is  being  con- 
structed from  Kumamoto  to  Nagasaki,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles.  It  is  now  open  as  far  as  Moji,  about  five 
miles  distant. 

I'he  coal  mines  at  Yackashema,  an  island  which  lies 
about  six  miles  southeast  of  the  entrance  to  Nagasaki,  are 
very  interesting.  They  now  extend  out  under  the  sea, 
and  a  trip  to  them,  including  the  descent  of  the  shaft  and 
the  exploration  of  their  vast  passages,  is  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten.  There  one  sees  the  little  brown, 
blackened  Japs,  picking,  wheeling,  trucking,  and  sending 
the  coal  to  the  surface,  with  their  tiny  safety  lamps,  like 
Liliputian  head-lights,  to  guide  them,  and  one  feels  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  being  so  far  under  the  sea.  When  the  fresh 
air  is  reached,  and  one's  feet  are  fixed  upon  the  green- 
sward, the  sensation  is  one  of  great   relief.^ 

We  de\()ted  an  afternoon  to  a  trip  to  the  crematory, 
which  is  located  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  hills 
behind  Nagasaki.  Our  guide  was  a  little  superstitious, 
and,  when  he  learned  our  destination,  he  refused  to  go  with 
us  ;   so,  United  States  fashion,  we  went  without  him.      Not 

^  There  are  several  very  productive  coal  mines  near  Nagasaki,  of 
which  the  Vackashema  mine  i>  the  most  important,  the  production 
being-  over  300,000  tons  in  one  year  ;  that  of  the  Nakamashema 
mine  is  125,509  tons,  and  the  aggregate  production  of  the  various 
mines  in  the  locality  is  about  800,000  tons. 


being  ible  to  find  the  nud,  u-c  concluded  that  "all  roadt 
lead  to  Rome,"  and  struck  nut  acri'^x  the  country,  uvrr 
nce-fieUti  and  lemrn,  climbing  over  |M/apci&,  and  ai 
timet  gtiiiif[  a  lung  way  aruund  to  avoid  the  flooded  ricr- 
fields.  The  tramp  was  paniciilarly  Fatiguing,  u  the  mer- 
cury had  taken  a  Midden  jump  up  intu  the  ninciief>  for 
twr  benefit.  Tired  out,  but  undaunted,  we  finallv  mched 
our  ile»inatii)ri,  and  found  the  place  well  worth  the  v\ 
but,  1  muM  mnfrss,  a  tilile  moui 


The  building  i«  a  musive  brick  Mnicture,  with  a  tall' 

dlimncy  of  the  ume  nutrrblf  am)  il  n  «iiu>tcd  in  a  barren 

wrtTird.     A  little  japaiine    wmmcr-huute,  with   whiii 

inUg*  and  mattite   blick   characters  tfandt  m  the  ri^hl 

rUie  enmiKc,  and  a  great   piU-  of  cuixl-wooil  it  neatly 

il  up  behind  it.      1*hrtT  air  im   iirct   on    the    prcmiKk, 

Si   (MX  rien   the   nolE  of  a   ktrav  bird  break*  ihc, 

liil  uiHoeu  tt|  thif  nivo-like  infanut  man'*  tkvke  !», 

1  time  and  tub  the  wutm. 


1 
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We    L-ntered  thmugh   a.   large   central    doorway   which 
opens  into  a  wide  hall  that  extends  across  the  entire  breadth 
uf  the   burUiiig  and  meets  two   other   halls  which    extend 
o  the    rear.      The    hallways  are    lined    with    furnaces,  so 
)laccd   ihat    their  backs    form   the   base  of  the  great  one- 
lundred-and-fifty-feet-high    chimney.      The    furnaces    ex- 
ending  across  the  front  hall  are  reserved  for  the  rich,  while 
hose  opening  into  the  side  halU  are  on   one  side  designee 

"The  Oui  Mill"  at  Nagasaki.  Japan. 

or  the  middle  classes  and  on  the  other  side  for  the  poore 
people.     The  furnaces  are  rectangular  iron  boxes,  built  in 
with    the    brick    work,   with    an    opening   in   the  back  cm 
near  the  top  of  each,  and  each   furnace  door    is   fitted  with 
a  regulating  damper. 

When  a  body  is  to  be  cremated,  the  religious  services 

f  any,  are  held  in    the   hallway.      A    Itnown   quantity  of 
cord-wood  is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  then 

he  body  is  placed  upon   an    iron    truck,  the   truck   is   rm 

nto  the  furnace  over  the  wood,  the  wood  is  ignited,  the 

1 

^ 
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door  closed,  its  edges  made  tight  with  luted  clay,  and  in 
one  hour  the  body  is  reduced  to  ashe^.  The  door  is  then 
opened,  the  truck  is  drawn  out  of  the  furnace,  the  ashes 
are  carefully  gathered  from  the  truck  and  placed  in  a  vase, 
the  top  of  which  is  sealed  and  marked.  At  this  point  niv 
companion  became  nervous,  and  imagined  all  sorts  of 
horrible  things,  and  it  was  with  great  diHiculry  that  1  could 
quiet  him,  and  get  him  into  condition  to  make  oui  down- 
ward journey. 

Our  descent  was  pleasantcr  than  the  ascent  as  we  tried 
a  road  which  led  us  directly  to  the  iiund,  and  we  were 
soon  on  board  of  our  ship. 

The  climate  of  Nagasaki  is  mild  in  winter,  and  healthy 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  hot  in  summer  by  reason 
of  the  situation  of  the  town  on  a  plain  surrounded  b\  hieh 
hills. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  foreign  trade  has  steadily 
improved.  l*he  chief  articles  of  im|>ort  are  cotton  and 
woollen  goods.  The  principal  e\jK)rts  are  coal,  tea,  i  .iin- 
phor,  rice,  and  dried  Hsh.* 

The  "Rising  Sun,''  a  small  Knglish  weekly  papn,  \s 
published  here,  and  also  two  native  papeis. 

There  are  Protestant  and  C'atlu»lic  ihuiches,  n».--i..n 
houses  and  schools  in  the  settlement,  whuh  is  iuNt  sMuth 
of  the  native  city. 

Moji,  Japan 

Moji,  an  impimant  fishing  \illage,  r-r '.iMiin.'  dh^na  five 
thousand  inhabiiaiis,  1-  sitiMte.!  ••:»  rlu"  ;^P"Mtc-  ^:.i<  ••!  the 
island  from  Na/.i^ak-,  .il».»ut  U\c   iu\'.' ^  .i^:a::r.      It  i-  now 

>    'I'hc   \  llur   ..t    !»..     ;ini...fT   fr...!.-   ..t     N...  I    l»      ■ -^  «       *  ^ .  -*•.    »'>d 

ihal  «*f  ihc  ix}".rt  ?n.<f  55.4K1,:  :'.       (  ..i.   i    ".«         i!    i.ti-       t   c\. 
port,  amotiiitini;  t«»  nrarlv  ••«>r  half  ol  lltr  wl*--  •    «  »|'    '*  f  r  ulr 

The  pojiuUtiiiii  .4"  Na^^^aki  i>   '■    ,<**  H"    in.n.»Mt    ..!    t   rci^u 

rcuJcnt«  U  1,006,  ••!  **l»«nii  ^"1  arr  l'liiiic*c. 
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the  East 


reached  by  a  broad  new  pass  cut  through  the  mountains, 
in  a  country  justly  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery. 
Formerly,  the  distance  was  about  eight  miles  by  a  narrow 
country  road  that  wound  upwards  and  over  the  mountain- 
tops.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  were  employed  in 
removing  this  great  mass  of  earth  and  rock  with  tiny  shovels 
and  baskets  which  hold  about  a  peck  of  earth.  1'he  pass 
through  the  mountains  is  about  one  hundred  feet  wide  and 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  the  banks  are  more 
than  three  hundred  feet  high.  The  road-bed  has  been  so 
carefully  made  that  it  is  as  hard  and  smooth  as  a  well-made 
city  street,  and  the  whole  roadway  to  Moji,  about  five  miles 
in  length,  is  in  the  same  condition. 


At  every  step  and  (urn  in  the  road  there  is  something 
to  attract  and  to  admire  :  terrace  on  terrace  where  the 
beautiful  rice  bows  its  head  to  the  gentle  breezes;  the 
bamboo  groves  and  little  shrines;  the  torii  and    temples; 


HHi^^H^^l 

1 

■  : 
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the  old  mill  m  ihe  tirrp  ratine;  ihc  twift-runpiiig.  miul 
rtiuuiuaii)  rtrcam,  now  twullrn  (o  river  proportion*,  vritli 
clear,  spAikling  wiicn   riuhing  un  arMl  <l(>urn  to  the  >ea, 
luming  ihlf  wheel  anil  that,  as  U  grindt  ihc  ricr  or  spins  the 

iiuuiu  UiAiu  .ir  TO!  KA.nu,  Uojr.  JArA.*. 

taUMi ;  (he   (|uiitni   liitlc   tra-hou«n,   with  thctr   wittaria 
ubon   (hading  the   roid,  and  the  pcKvful   unilc   uf  the 
Bid  brmtft  of  the  mountains  u  he  welcomn  j-ou  to  mt 
in  hh  little  bU-k  hul. 

Moji  ii  huih  amund  a  semi-circular  bar.  its  housn  and 
Ihiu  ix:L-up)iii^  the    level  gfuund  between  the  beach  and 
;he  hill*  beyond.      Here  one  tea  native  life  unioflufnceJ 
bf  foreign  fjihioru ,  jnj  the  male  punion  of  the  popuUtiun 
icing  ab*cni  on  their  fishing  cucursiiuns,  the  vilbge  appealed 
0  be  inhibited  by  women,  diildicn,  ■  few  old  men,  and  the 

ibout  our  bc^^ggon^^nHjI^B 

1 

1 
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rh-j  Seauiifui  ride,  the  \aned  architecture,  the  pictur- 
evjue  old  iriH  at  the  entrance  of  the  crescent  bay,  the  little 
fi^hir.v  •. e>sei-,  ti»N-in:^  about  in  unison  with  old  ocean's 
s-,v':I:,  and   the  magnificent  scenery  about  us,  —  all  make 

Moji  a  charming  place  to  \i>it. 


CHAPTER  X 

CONSTITI'TION     AND    GOVERNMENT    OF  JAPAN 

TH  V,  governmrni  uf  Japan  was  until  reccmly  that  of  an 
absolute  monarchy.  The  Mikados  were  the  supreme 
headx  of  the  Kmpire,  and  the  source  of  all  honors  and 
power.  They  were  encouraged  to  live  in  seclusion  and 
pleasure  (their  persons  being  considered  too  sacred  for  ordi- 
nary  mortals  to  behold),  while  (he  Shoguns,  (he  military 
Cfimmanders,  assisted  hv  the  Damius,  or  feudal  lords, 
superintended  (he  active  administration  of  affairs. 

Several  attempts  were  made  hy  restless  Mikados  to 
depose  these  usurpers,  but  their  efforts  were  not  successful 
until  l86li,  when  the  present  reigning  Kmpcror  overthrew 
the  power  of  (he  Shoguns  in  a  short,  sharp  war.  They 
surrendered  (heir  lands  retainers,  and  iiKomcs  to  the  Mikado, 
who  granted  (hem  one  tenth  of  their  incomes  and  required 
them  to  reside  in  Tokio. 

The  reigning  monarch,  Mut>U'hitO}  meaning  "  Honorable 
Gate,"  was  born  at  Kvoto  November  j,  1851.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Komci  leunc,  in  1867,  and  married  Prin- 
cess Han-ko  December  18,  lH(i8.  The  Kmpre^s  was  born 
April  t;r,  1857,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Prince  Itchije. 

The  preNcnt  Kmpcror  ts  theme  hundrril  jiuI  twfnt\-fin( 
descendant  of  an  onhroken  dynasty  which  Vkt-.  foutided 
660  B.  c.  By  (he  aiiiient  law  of  Miiit's^irin,  the  crown 
devolves  upmi  the  fldr-t  ^■•^l  of  thi-  Km(«;ror,  jnd,  tjilini; 
male  issue,  upon  his  i.'li!i".t  d.iu^'htrr.  Di-^rcfiard  of  this 
law  of  turces%iiin  ha-  lVc<|iK-nt!\  ot  lutrcd,  and  thl->  uas  mie 
of  the  chief  cau'><'s  thjt   brought  .iboot  the  du:il   system  of 
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Cvncinmcm  in    |4)>an.     Women  have  frequently  occupied 
the  throne. 

*I'he  pinver  of  the  Mikado  was  formerly  absolute,  but  in 
1875,  when  the  Senate  and  Supreme  Judiciary  were  estab- 
lished, the  Emperor  declared  his  intention  to  form  a  consti- 
tutional system  of  government.  The  Emperor  has  always 
been  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  head  of  the 
Empire. 

The  official  religion  is  the  Shinto  faith,  —  ^^  the  way  of 
the  gods ;  "  but  there  is  no  interference  in  religious  matters, 
and  all  religions  arc  tolerated  in  Japan.  In  1877,  ^^^ 
Ecclesiastical  Department  was  reduced  to  a  bureau  under 
the  Interior  Department. 

The  Emperor  acts  through  an  Executive  Council,  which 
is  divided  into  nine  departments,  the  head  of  each  being  a 
i\ro.u  Minister  of  State.  The  departments  arc  those  of 
i\>u  »cn  Affairs,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Justice,  Finance, 
l\',iv  4Uon.  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Department  of 
V  \  r/uunioanons. 

1  *u*    now    i^'onstitunon    was    proclaimed    in    February, 

tSS.\  ,uui    in    iSOv^    the    first    Japanese    Parliament    was 

.  In  V.  n       h  ^s  iompos<\l  of  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House 

.-*.    Kv^iosoHMtivos,      The   House  of  Peers  is  composed  of 

iluvo  Jistinci  classes^  —  Hereilitan',  Elective,  and  Nomina- 

n>**  Mriuboi^,      The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of 

ihuv  hundicd  mcmbci-s,  who  are  elected  by  ballot,  for  a 

irnu  of   t\\\n  years,  but   in  case  of  necessity  the  term  may 

l»o  piolon^^v^l^       ph^.   Emperor  selects  the  members  of  his 

^  .ir^nrt,  01    i,\HiiKil,  and   thev  are  not  responsible  to  the 

'**'    -^^''^unistrative   purposes,  the   Empire  is  divided   into 

''"'^"  '"^'^  *>i    cities  ^Tokio,  Kvoto,  and  Osaka),  and   fortv- 

'   !'*'    '^^*'^  or    pi oteetures,  including  the  Loochoo  Islands. 

**     '^l.nul    ^^j-   Yo/o   is    under   a    separate    administration. 

'H'  oox  criiors    of  these  Fu   and   Ken    arc  called   Prefects. 
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They  art  all  of  the  samr  rank,  and  bit  under  the  conirol 
of  the  IntcTtor  Drpartmrnt.  Their  powers  are  limttctl, 
tnd  ihry  are  required  to  »ubmil  e»'cfy  uifrf.eJfitttii  quefc- 
tinn  III  (he  Departmeni  fat  decision.  All  judicial  proceed- 
ings come  under  cognizance  of  thr  local  couns  and  the 
Supreme  L'ouRs,  the  latter 
beiii|t  prniitcd  over  bv  a 
Chief  J  utiice  in  the  capital. 

Yuh-lutifi,  a  general  t>r 
great  alHliiy,  fouitdcd  the 
Shogunaic  in  1184.  It 
continued  through  itev-eral 
drnames,  and  excrciced 
(he  executive  authority. 
The  ad  mini  It  ration  wat 
shared  by  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Damios,  or  feudal 
lordi,  whii  were  supreme 
in  their  own  dominion*  to 
long  A* they  remained  Imal 
Id  the  Shogun. 

The  great  Tokugawa 
family  wat  itepoied  from 
its  usurped  authcifity  in 
1869,  and   the   rank   and 

ptnreri  of  the  Damio*  fell  A»t.urt  juum  W«i 

with  ii.  In  1884,  (he  noblUty  werr  re-otaliliabcd,  and  the 
noH  dt»iin(futthed  military  and  civil  officer*  who  took  paxt 
in  the  RcMoraiiun  nf  thr  Kmpefifr  wmc  admitted  to  ill 
ranks  ^Pniice,  Marqui^  Count,  Vi>Count,  4nd  Elanin 
reptacnl  the  ancirnt  title*. 

The  rrven<ie  <.f  Japan  it  fB;,rf8(V>8l.  The  total 
expemtlture  »  585,978,078, — about  twu  dolUit-  got 
annum  fiir  each  luul  in  (he   Empire, 
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The  Japanese  Army 

The  armv  of  Japan  consists  of  the  standing  army,  the 
rrsrrvcs,  and  the  militia.  The  standing  army,  when  on  a 
pciur  footing,  is  composed  of  61,976  men,  and  when  on 
.1  war  fooling,  245,310  men,  which  can  be  increased  toone 
million.  The  Imperial  Guard  is  composed  of  5,336 
l»u  knl  Hoops,  who  do  duty  at  the  capital. 

\'\w  I'mpiic  is  divided  into  six  military  districts  with 
hi  .ulnuann!*  M  Tokio,  Nagoya,  Sendai,  Osaka,  Kumamoto, 
.Mil)  lliiovhinu.  Four  irgimcnts  of  infantry,  one  raiment 
oi  ».o.iliv%  two  biittciics  of  artillery,  one  regiment  of  cngi- 
wxxxs,  M\x\  onr  irgimrnt  of  transport  corps  are  stationed 
M  \  M  \\  hcadtiuaitrrs^  and  camps  of  instruction  are  estab- 
IinIu  il  in  liftv-six  othor  places. 

The  army  is  organized  on  the  PVench  system  by  officers 
sp«  I  Lilly  ht'lecied  by  the  French  government.  The  Em- 
pcKH  looks  after  the  army  and  navy  with  jealous  care.  At 
the  inaniruvres,  which  are  held  every  year,  the  Emperor 
spends  days  in  the  saddle,  or  on  board  ship,  familiarizing 
hiinsclf  with  the  condition  of  the  troops,  insisting  always 
iu\  (lu  best  in  personnel,  equipments,  material,  and  move- 
iiuiii ..  His  tastes  and  the  tastes  of  his  people  have  always 
iiu  linrd  (owaiil  outdoor  exercise,  the  use  of  warlike 
\x»  .i|>«»n«,,  ;i  chivalrous  bearing,  and  the  cultivation  of 
i|ii.iIhm's  wliii  h  develop  warriors. 

I'liK  Navv  of   Iapan 

riir  n.ivv  of  japan  comprises  five  siirl  coast-defence 
vfsscis,  irii  r«»iuposiic  corvettes,  lw«)  iron-clad  frigates,  six 
strani  sloops-of-war,  -  five  of  steel,  one  composite,  —  five 
steam  gunboats,  three  torpedo-catchers,  four  seagoing  tor- 
pedo boats,  and  thirty-five  torpedo  boats,  whose  numbers 
arc  being  increased  by  vessels  built  in  Japan  and  in  Europe. 
The  steel  coast-defence  vessel  "  Itsukushima,"  built   in 
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France,  has  a  displacement  of  4,278  tons  with  engines  of 
5,400  hurse-power.  Her  armament  consists  of  one  65-ion 
and  twelve  smaller  brcech-luading  strcl  rifles.  One  sister 
ship  built  in  Japan,  and  one  built  in  France,  have  simitar 
power  and  guns.  The  iron-^rlad  frigate  "Fuso"  has  a 
displacement  of  3,779  Ions,  with  engines  of  3,932  horse- 
power. Her  armor  varies  from  7  to  9  inches  in  thickness. 
Her  armament  consists  of  four  15-25  and  two  5.5  ton 
breech-loading  steel  rifles,  so  pbced  as  to  command  every 
point  of  the  compass. 

The  iron-clad  corvette  **  Kongo  "  has  a  displacement  of 
3,000  tons,  with  ermines  of  2,500  h<irse-power.  A  belt  of 
armor  4.5  inches  thick  extends  around  her,  and  her  arma- 
ment consists  of  1 24-pounder  breech-loading  steel  rifles. 
The  "  Hivei,"  a  sister  ship  to  the  **  Kongo,"  has  similar 
displacement,  power,  armor,  and  battery.  1'he  steel  cruiser 
"  Tsukushi  "  has  a  displacement  of  3,000  tons,  steams  1 6 
knots  an  hour,  and  her  armament  consists  of  two  is-ion 
breech-loading  rifles. 

The  "  Naniwa  "  has  a  displacement  of  3,700  tons,  steams 
18  knots  an  hour,and  has  an  armament  of  two  25-ton  breech- 
loading  steel  rifles,  besides  a  number  of  machine  guns.  The 
"  Takachiho  "  is  a  sister  vessel  to  the  "  Naniwa,"  and  has 
e*)ual displacement, speed, and  battery.  The"  Yoshino"  has 
a  displacement  of  4,200  tons,  with  engines  of  5,500  horse- 
power, steams  22  knots  an  hour,  and  has  an  armament  of 
two  25-ton  breech-loading  steel  rifles,  machine  guns,  and 
three  torpedo  tubes.  The  steel  cruiser "  C'hivoda  "  has  a  dis- 
placement of  1,400  tons,  with  engines  of  1,500  horse-power. 
Her  armament  conMsti  "f  one  ij-nm  breech-lnading  steel 
rifle,  machini-  guns,  and  three  mrpcdn  Hih<'*, 

JapaneNC  sailor*  arc  N)ld  and  xiitiirr^ume,  and  the 
mechanical  ^eriiu>  nf  the  people  tit>  ihrm  for  the  guidance 
and  manajjcmcnt  •>!  the  great  t1j;h;in^  m.nhines  i>f  these 
times. 


CHAPTER   XI 

POPl'LATION    AND    INDUSTRV    OF  JAPAN 

I^IIK  area  of  Japan  is  estimated  at  156,604  square 
miles;  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  i8(p,  was  40,453,461,  of  whom  20,431,097  are  males, 
and  20,022,236  are  females. 

The  Empire  is  divided,  geographically,  into  four  depart- 
ments or  islands, —  Henshiu,  Kiushiii,  Shikoku,  and  Yezo. 
The  first  three  are  subdivided  into  eight  great  divisions 
containing  sixtv-six  provinces,  and  Yezo  is  divided  into 
eleven  provinces. 

The  Japanese  ports  of  Yokohama,  Kobe-Hyogo,  Hako- 
date, Niigatce,  Nagasaki,  and  the  cities  of  Tokio  and  Osaka 
are  open  by  treaty  to  foreign  trade  ^  and  residence.  Thev 
each  have  a  designated  settlement  where  foreigners  may 
reside.  Some  of  the  treaties  were  revised  in  1889.  The 
new  treaties  were  to  become  effective  in   1890,  when  the 

^  The  IbUovring  tabic  shows  the  total  value  of  the  principal  classes 
«f  foodt  eiportcd  from  Japan,  in  yen,  or  Mexican  silver  dollars,  as: 

Bottks  wA  Pkkpcr    .      $^69,979         Silk  and  Cocoons     S32, 1751892 
Ooal .     •     «     •     .     4i749i734         Skins,  Hair,  Shells, 

t|5o6|ii6  Il<»rn,  ^<v:c.     .     .         279,718 

_^                        ■•«9>3i467  Tea 7»033iOSO 

^^*      •    •    •     I»l43i637  Clothing,  &*c.     .     .  5,372,413 

™*^^    *    '    •    $i4»»i771  Duty  free  CJooiU    .  6,24.7,764 

talJfv^^    •    •       *i^4'l  Foreign  Produce,  5jc.  789,219 

'     •     »    ^itt7»oi7  Total     .       579»5-7,i7i 
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whole  of  Japan  was  to  be  thrown  open  to  foreign  commerce 
and  extratorialitv,  —  which  is  very  distasteful  to  theie 
clever  people —  was  to  be  abolished.  On  October  ig, 
ili89,ihc  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  capital  in  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  incited 
by  the  agitation  of  treaty  revision,  and  the  work  was  then 
suspended.  I'he  revised  treaties  had  been  signed  by  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  Germany,  but  they  were  not 
ratified.      Negotiations   were    resumed,   and   the    United 


Imperial  Bureau  »f  Revenue,  alto 

in  yen.  i>r  Mexican  \\h 
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Arms  Clocki,  Ma. 
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6-4,1-0 
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States  and  British  treaties  were  revised  and  signed  in 
1894. 

Railwavs  alrcadN'  completed  and  in  course  of  construction 
will  soon  make  a  line  of  communication  from  the  extreme 
north  to  Nagasaki  in  the  south,  branching  off  to  the  im- 
portant cities  in  the  east  and  west.  In  1 892,  the  Parlia- 
ment enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  government  to  con- 
struct lines  of  state  railways  connecting  all  the  important 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Kmpire,  and  to  issue  bonds  to  cover 
the  cost. 

'I\ikio,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Yokohama,  Nagasaki, and  Hakodate 
are  now  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  United 
Stato,  via  Europe,  by  lines  of  telegraph  and  cables.  There 
are  more  than  seven  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  wires, 
connecting  all  the  important  towns  in  the  Empire. 

Japan  is  a  member  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and 
for  the  past  eighteen  years  has  managed  the  international  as 
well  as  domestic  postal  service.  The  telephone,  electric 
lights,  steam  mills,  and  street-cars  have  been  introduced 
into  the  capital,  and  the  first  three  into  nearly  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  Empire. 

The  Religions  of  Japan 

The  Japanese  in  civilization  are  far  in  advance  of  other 
far-Eastern  people,  and  have  a  more  liberal  appreciation  of 
Western  thoughts  and  customs.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  national  religion  is  Shintoism.  To-day,  Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism,  and  Shintoism  flourish  side  by  side,  but 
Shintoism  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  gives  direction  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  Empire. 

Japanese  history  and  Shintt/ism  date  from  660  n.  c. ; 
Buddhism  came  through  the  snows  of  Korea,  in  550  A.  n. ; 
and  Christianity  was  reintroduced  after  Perrv's  visit. 
Christianity  was  looked  upon  with  suspicitui  pnd  a  certain 
dread  which  survived  the  unhappy  experiences  of  the  six- 
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tcenth  ccnturv',  and  although  these  arc  slowly  dying  away, 
they   have  artected  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

To  comprehend  Shintoism,  we  must  examine  Taoism  and 
Confucianism,  from  which  the  Shinto  faith  was  formulated, 
and  study  its  wonderful  effects  upon  a  nation  isolated  from 
the  outside  world.  The  dtK'trine  of  Shintoism,  "  Kami-no- 
michi/'  or  "  The  wav  of  the  gods,"  is  contained  in  a  combi- 
nation of  selections  from  Taoism  and  Confucianism,  and 
is  of  Chinese  origin.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  hero- 
worship,  the  veneration  of  the  country's  heroes  and  bene- 
factors, and  of  all  ancestors,  ancient  and  modern.  When 
the  Mikado  ga\e  his  people  their  present  liberal  Constitu- 
tion, he  invoked  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors  to  witness  the 
act. 

Shintoism  is  broad  and  liberal.  It  lends  a  helping  hand 
to  everything  that  tends  to  uplift  the  nation,  and  its  priests 
and  follower>  have  always  given  aid  and  welcome  to  pnests 
and  missionaries  of  other  creeds.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Shintoism  has  been  the  religion  of  Japan  for 
more  than  twent\-four  centuries,  it  was  nt»t  declarol  the 
established  religion  until  the  year  1868,  after  the  ri'storatiun 
of  the  Mikado,  when  a  grant  of  5^00,0^0  per  annum  ajn 
made  toward  the  support  of  its  one  hundred  th«>u^.inJ 
temples. 

Shintoism  and  Buddhism  work  side  by  side,  anil  the  .'itrs 
of  either  are  administered  as  the  people  may  pn-Ni.  Muil- 
dhism  is  pushing  and  ai:;jressive,  .in*!  had  alni'*^:  Mip'  :>i\It  J 
Shintoism. 

The  piiiuip.il  dfil\  lit  the  Shin'  •  [.»;:*'.  -  Min^  -!.•- 
Mikato,  thr  .iruf-r..;  .  t  :l'-  pi-.  si:it  M.lv.ti!",  -.k)  •  :n  N.,i,i  t.* 
have  been  Jcn^,.-  ;■  .!  i:..:n  tlu-  nii:i.  Ih.  M  k.i  ;  .-  k.-i-un 
as  the  **Snii  .»t  Hia\(M,"  .wi  .tvi.i;»:it  .»T  fiiN  lit  ,.  I  i:r  f:  Mil 
Mingo-nn-\!iK.it«).  It  in  ^mA  th.n  »M\hin  ilir  .  ■  i-lrsN  nf 
the  sun  in.iili  'Mi.i.  •'  ^••M-rrijn  "f  l.ifun,  she  j.i.r  h:in 
the  *  w.iv  iit  thi-  /I'll-,'  .ijul  .lulr.'fil   (hat   hl>  d\naNU   sh«»uld 
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be  as  immovable  as  the  sun  and  moon."     The  goddess  also 
gave  him  a  mirror,  and   commanded   him  to  look  upon  the 
mirror  as  her  spirit,  to  keep  it  In  the  same  house  and  upon  i 
the  same  floor  with  himself,  and  to  worship  it  as  he  woulj| 
worship  her  actual  presence- 


There  are  ten  parts  of  the  Sacred  Book,  Yengi  Shiki 
which  are  devoted  to  court  ceremonies,  and  these  ( 
a  prominent  place  in  the  rules  of  the  court  of  the  Empin 
The  great  incarnate  god  is  the  Mikado,  but  eveiyih" 
nature  is  exalted  and  dciRcd. 
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Shintu  temples  are  usually  divided  into  two  compart- 
menis.  One  cuntains  the  emblem  of  the  deity,  which  may 
be  a  mirror,  a  sword,  or  a  stone,  kept  in  a  sacred  box  within 
other  boxe»,  covered  with  wrappings  of  brocades,  and  tied 
with  silken  cords.  In  the  other  compantnent,  usually  (he 
outer  one,  pieces  of  white  paper  cut  in  a  peculiar  shape  hang 
from  a  lintel  overhead.  I'here  is  usually  an  oratory  in  front 
of  the  temple,  with  a  gong  hanging  over  its  entrance,  so 
that  the  devout  can  call  the  attention  of  his  god,  and  before 
this  oratory  the  worshipper  bowi  and  clasps  his  hands  to- 
gether while  offering  his  silent  prayer.  He  then  claps  his 
hands,  throws  a  few  small  coins  into  the  box  for  oATerings, 
and  departs.  The  priests  sell  slips  of  paper  bearing  the 
name  and  title  of  the  god,  which  many  of  the  people  use  as 
charms.  The  temples  are  generally  situated  in  a  grove 
of  trees,  and  there  are  often  additional  buildings  near,  which 
arc  dedicated  to  other  Shinto  deities. 

These  temples  are  of  the  plainest  architecture,  without 
coloring  or  decoration.  The  door  is  raised  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  a  narrow  balcony  extends  around  the  entire 
structure.  The  approach  to  a  Shinto  temple  is  alwavs 
under  a  torii,  "  bird-perch,"  a  lintel  placed  across  two  up- 
rights at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds.  Sometimes  more 
than  one  mark  the  way  to  the  temple.  They  are  made  of 
heavy  or  of  l^ht  materials,  ~~  wood,  stone,  or  bn>n'/.e,  —  and 
arc  sometimes  painted  a  br^ht  red  color.  I'he  central 
pan  of  the  lintel  may  have  inscribed  upon  it  the  name  of 
the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  i^  dedicated. 

The  ien)|i!<-  •>!'  I^e  at  Yamatn  is  Shinto,  pure  and  simple, 
and  as  ii  i-  one  of"  ihc  nmst  aiu-icni  shrines  in  the  Umpire, 
itisanniiulK  li-inJ  hy  t\u»i-mtU  of  pil-tinw.  There  is 
no  grand  .m  liitritiirc  or  >lei' oration^  rm  »airit\ccs  and  (Vw 
symhiils.  Ihi-  nuiii  c<>luini)>  of  ihc  icmpic  an-  Mipptinod 
on  heavy  st><n<-  lniindaiiiin<i,  the  l)iH.r>  are  rai>e>l  jUiut  l*>>iir 
feel    tVoni   the    ^M.iin.l,  jiid  the  wjIU  4re  »f  w.kkI.       The 
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the  doghousc-Iikc  coffins  which  the  J4pinc»e  u»e.  I'hit 
KCi  ha«  ih(>u«a»dii)f  lemplcs  (hfoughout  the  Empirr.  The 
RioM  ptiwerful  srcli  nc  the  Montu,  the  Jmlu,  and  the 
Nichiren. 

'ITic  Monio  (each  that  fctYcnt  preytr,  elnntcd  thoughts, 
ind  guod  wurku  are  the  eKtrntuli.  7'h<r  Joilu  »ect  praj' 
MrithiHit  ceaung,  alHiain  Troin  caiiR|{ 
flcih,  intl  Jo  not  pcrtnit  their  prieH* 
lo  marry.  The  Nichircns  arc  noiiy 
aiul  intalcianl,  and  believe  that  all 
except  thcmtclvei  are  doomed  to 
eternal  punithmenl.  Their  temples 
Contain  many  deiite«  and  incama* 
tiuns.  Some  curr  habi»  and  protnt 
frum  all  chililhiwd'x  dani;er»  -.  othcr«  ' 
cure  all  »ons  of  diMraM^  All  one 
has  to  do,  is  lo  select  the  righl 
temple  artd  deitv,  bargain  with  the 
priest,  ny  the  picscribed  prayers, 
and  go  away  cured. 

At  almint  nery  temptc 
there  H  a  ^acfed  hunr.  Mime 
hogs,  ot  a  flock  Ml  bird*. 
I'hesc  arc  frd  by  the  bounty 
of  Mime  drceaited  person  who 
has  nude  pro<ttiun  f<fr  (heir 

luppon,  or  by  the  faithful,  who  bestow  i  few  bcana  or  a  little 
cutn  upon  the  ctcature*  in  hopct  of  receiving  their  leward 
for  a  meritorious  art. 

There   are   uid   «>   be   about   K-trnty  ihttuiand  Buddhtu 
temples  in  Japan. 

The  HuddlitMs  i>f  i»p»n  are  kiitd  at»J  cnntUlrfaU  of  each 

Kr  and  of  all  cicaturrs.     They  believe  the  «pirit<  of  the 
ined   have  cMcred   JiKo  some  created  form,  to  scrvr 


I 


r 

i 
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iluring  the  |>r<)bLati(>nary  period,  and  therefore  they  treat  all        ^^H 
ccralures  Itindly  fur  fear  of  oppressing  some  spirit.     They        ^^| 
»n  ciiergciic  and   pushing.     'I'hey  publish  manv  religious        ^^| 
Klicles  in  the  newspapers,  and  a  movement  is  being  made        ^H 
I'ur  the  fuundation  of  a  Buddhist  theological  course  in  the        ^^| 
ImprmI  Universiiy.     Some  advanced  thinkers  are  hoping             ■ 
;o  make  it  the  state  religion,  while  others  are  formulating 

rrecds    for  the    union    of    Christianity,    Shintoism,   and 
HuJdhism,  retaining  what   they  believe  to  be  the  best  fea- 
ures  of  each,  and   forming  a  grand  religion  for  al!   men. 
Many  Buddhists,  in  Japan,  believe  that  Nirvana  dues  not 
nean  a  state  o(  total  spiritual  annihilation,  but  the  annihi- 
ation  of  all  ihat  is  had  and  the  continuance   uf  all  thai  is 
Tood  in  man. 

Many  of  these  Japanese  temples  have  been  erected  by 
men   and  women  who   became  enthusiastic  and  gave  their 
labor.    Carpenters,  masons,  carvers,  lacquerers,  and  laborers          , 
:ome  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  work  for  a  certain 
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number  of  Jays  without  compensation.  Rich  men  con- 
tribute the  materials,  and  women  do  the  hauling  and  lifting. 
They  etcn  cut  the  hair  from  their  heads  and  hraid  it  into 
ropes  with  which  to  pull  and  hoist  the  great  stones  and 
beams.  It  is  said  that  twu  hundred  thousand  women  and 
young  girls  cut  off  their  trAses  and  made  them  into  the 
ropes  which  arc  used  for  the  hauling  about  the  temple  of 
Kigashi  Hongwauji,  now  being  erected  at  Kyoto,  yet  this 
magniticcni  pile  will  cost  more  than  eight  millions  uf  dollars 
before  its  completion.  Some  of  these  temples  have  very 
la^c  incomes,  and  almost  any  nf  them  can  raise  from  one 
hundred  thousand  to  half  a  million  dollars  a  year. 


Class  Distikctidns  in  Japan 

The  Tokiu  Historical  Society  has  made  exhaustive  re- 
learches  from  which  the  following  extracts  arc  taken. 

"  Until  the  year  470  A.  ».,  all  persons  not  elevated  by 
official  employment,  nor  degraded  temporarily  as  criminals, 
were  equal  before  the  law.  In  thji  \rar,  a  man  named 
Ne-noMimi  rebelled  against  the  Kmpcror  Vurvaku.  Ne-im- 
omi  was  killed,  but  (he  Km|X[<>r  decreed  that  :ill  ihc 
des«'endam>  oC  thi>  nun  >l»iuld  be  regarded  as  iritcii.ir  pei- 
M>n>  and  he  reduced  to  >erv  itude  of  a  menial  kiiul.  \lw\ 
were  divided  into  two  partio,  one  In-ing  deUilol  in  ^<-n(■ 
the  Kmperor,  and  the  other  a  pnnincial  governur." 

"In  4.86  A.  !>.,  Karabuknio-no-Sukune  reM1e<l,  jii.l 
when  captured  the  Kmp<Ti>r  ordered  thai  he  and  hi'> 
descendant'-  '^hiiuld  t>ii>k  afier  the  1[n|>r[ial  inmbs." 

"In  '.'H  >.  1..,llie  Finprroi  Icu  ,1, .  jco!  th.it  1!  .t  nun 
waN    iinaMc  ;.■   p.r,    .1  .!■  'n,  and    it    tli.    -ale    .if  hi-    jv.-jniti 

did    11.11  i.mIi/.-  -.ilh.iiiii  i.\   t..  m<-<t    rh.-    ..!.l:.;..ii..n,  h.- 

>h.ml.i  K..„,„-  the  .law  ..|  liN  OMlil.T." 

«•l)..^vl.  I.,  thl^  Iirlu-  i':,i  \.  1...  ,.11  l..i.i^n<l,  «h.. 
tame    into   llie   imtmn    wcic   ila-.td   aiiumj-t    the   -fmnn'i. 
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inferior  people,  and  unless  redeemed  by  relatives  or  friends, 
were  slaves  for  life.  The  Emperor  Jito  changed  this  law, 
and  decreed  that  foreigners  should  be  classed  amongst  the 
ryomin,  superior  people,  and  be  exempt  from  servitude. 
For  several  hundred  years  the  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  was  very  great,  but  under  the  Kamakura  and 
Ashikaga  Shoguns  it  was  almost  obliterated." 


"In  701  A.  D.,  the  'Yaiho'  laws  were  published,  anil 
semm'sn^  or  inferior  people,  were  classified  as  follows: 
( i)  i-yoko^  guards  of  the  Imperial  tombs  ;  (2)  hi-aiih,  govern- 
ment slaves;  (3)  :f^niB,  domestic  slaves;  (4)  <««(>;,  slaves 
of  officials;  (5)  shinuhi,  slaves  of  private  individuals." 

"  1  he  first  two  classes  were  householiifrs  and  ciinsisied 
of  rebels  or  their  descendants.  The  work  of  guarding  the 
Imperial  tombs  was  regarded  in  ihiwe  davs  as  disgraceful 
cmpJovmcnt,  as  all  work  connected  with  the  dead  was  con- 
sidered to  defile.  The  slaves  of  classes  2  and  4  had 
precedence  of  all  others,  as  it  was  not  considered  degrading 
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to  work  about  cultivated  people,  even  in  the  capacity  of 
slaves.  The  slaves  in  class  2  were  mostly  rebels,  but  they 
were  over  sixty  years  of  age.  'I'hiise  of  class  3  were  too 
poor  or  helpless  to  become  householders  or  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  gcnerallv  poor  relations,  and  were  compelled 
to  serve  the  persons  upon  whom  they  depended  for  their 
support." 

"  Of  course,  there  was  a  certain  disgrace  attached  to  this 
loss  of  freedom,  hut  it  was  preferable  to  many  other  forms 
of  servitude.  In  all  classes  except  3  it  was  punishment  for 
crime  or  violation  of  bw.  In  class  3  it  lixcd  the  mutual 
obligation  of  master  and  ser\'ant,  between  persons  who  were 
charged  with  the  support  and  care  of  others  who  were  un- 
able to  care  for  themselves,  and  in  this  connection  we 
must  remember  (hat  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  poor 
were  unknown.  Classes  4  and  5  were  composed  of 
prisoners  taken  in  war  and  criminals  and  their  descendants. 
Class  5  furnished  slaves  for  the  market,  as  it  was  strictly 
forbidden  to  sell  a  member  of  the  other  four  classes." 

"Men  and  women  of  class  5  were  bought  and  sold,  and 
their  personal  liberty  depended  upon  the  di^poNition  i>f  their 
owners.  Hut  the- Japanese  hake  alwav>  tH-eii  a  kiiul-lii.iitctl 
people,  and  the  hardships  to  which  ihiir  nIjic  uirf  -iih- 
jcctcd  were  no  more  than  always  exists  lntMiiii  ma-n-i 
and  servant." 

"Slaies  were  forbidden  to  nuttv  with  ihi-  mhi  1  iH.ipic, 
and  the  slaves  of  one  <  Ij^s  wrtc  prohibitr'l  ti.<Mi  itunviiiL' 
the  slaves  of  jri.>ihtT.l.is-..      I'hi'  piiiiistutuM  l..r:i  vi.>]aii.>n 
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If  a  peasant  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  elder  brother,  he 
was  not  degraded,  hut  if  he  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his 
parents,  he  was  degraded,  and  a  person  sold  to  discharge  a 
debt  did  not  lose  his  rank  as  ryemin.  In  the  case  of  traffic 
in  slaves,  a  written  bargain  had  to  be  prepared  and  submitted 
til  the  authorities  for  approval." 


"  A  curious  document  bearing  on  the  sale  and  prices  paid 
for  slaves  in  Japan  was  recently  discovered.  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  sale  of  certain  persons  in  Mino.  There 
were  three  males  and  three  females.  They  realized  a  total 
of  4,900  bundles  of  rice-plams.  The  ages  of  the  three 
males  were  34,  22,  and  15  years,  respectively.  The  two 
elder  slaves  brought  1,000  bundles  each,  and  the  voungcr 
900.  The  ages  of  the  females  were  Z2,  20,  and  15  years, 
respectively.  The  two  elder  ones  realized  800  plants  each, 
and  the  younger  one  600,  Various  marks  of  identity  arc 
described,  such  as  red  spots  on  the  left  check,  freckles,  etc." 

"  If  they  became  sick  within  three  days  after  the  sale. 
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the  sale  was  null  and  void.  In  case  o(  ninawayg  it  was  cus- 
tumarj'  to  pay  a  reward  amounting  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  slave,  if  he  or  she  were  captured  within  one 
month,  and  of  ten  per  cent  when  a  year  had  elapsed 
hetween  the  runaway  and  capture." 

"Slaves  might  become  free  and  enter  the  ryomiii,  or 
superior  class,  under  certain  condition-i :  in  case  of  persuns 
who  had  been  stolen  and  reduced  tu  slavery  illegally  i  when 
a  master  died  without  an  heir  and  his  house  become  extinct  i 
when  given  their  freedom  by  their  master.  Official  slavei 
became  free  when  reaching  76  years  of  ^e,  or  too  ill  to 
work.  Freedom  was  often  obtained  after  a  few  years'  ser- 
vice by  those  who  had  been  reduced  on  account  of  their 
association  with  rebels,  but  not  owing  to  any  prominent 
part  they  had  taken  in  opposing  the  government.  Slave* 
occasionally  obtained  their  freedom  by  displaying  great  pro- 
ficiency in  some  art  or  accomplishment,  and  were  some- 
limes  released  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  In  such  cases 
there  was  usually  some  specbl  object  in  view,  such  as  the 
encouragement  of  ^riculture." 

"There  are  no  reliable  statistics,  and  it  is  not  kn.>wii 
exactly  how  manv  slaves  (here  were  at  anv  (jiivcn  tirnr. 
But  it  is  believed  that  thev  amounted  m  abmii  five  per  <  cut 
of  the  whole  p<ipulation,  and  that  the  number  of  fi-malc 
slaves  was  slightly  in  excos  of  the  males." 

"  ITje  early  Toliugawa  Shupiiiis  were  minh  jiiicn  to 
social  classifications.  Thev  nm  unK  ri-vii<-<l  the  old  dis- 
tinctions between  ry,min  anil  ifmmin,  Mh.  )i  hjil  nearly 
died  out,  bul  .iK'>  diiiiled  the  latter  in(><  j  nuiiiVr  >•(  minor 
hl.jt.  W.1S  thr 
,u  larj;..- 
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cMcuvKM  to  ln'j:i:.i«>.  ^4^  }\tmaban^  mountain-keepers. 
^^N^  i\. ;.».,■•.;  ••■  ': \  Ivciz.us  who  are  required  to  bury  crim- 
i.ial>.  v^'^  i^;vlin.ii\  boiiiiars.  (7)  Shiku^  persons  who 
*l.u\vc  hotoic  >hniu's.  ^S)  .1/;^^,  a  witch,  one  who  tries  to 
appease  aniin  spiiits.  \x)\  ALiimiii^  a  male  dancer  who 
iisos  no  musiv'.  (^K'^i  (i\;;/v;»/,  a  mendicant  friar.  (11) 
S  .1.  <  ;,  a  el.i>N  o\  nu'iulieani  priests,  who  wear  long-sleeved 
koiiMUo  aiul  iH'ii  ^viih  a  wixnlon  bowl,  —  *^  sleeve  b^gars." 
{i:\  ( ^^■.'  ,  persons  empKneJ  in  the  burning  of  bodies. 
{i^\  A.. •«<:». r-/».vc.;;\  puppet  showmen.  (14)  Actors.  (15) 
Kiotlul  keepeis,  ^ MO  /.;/:,  Wind  shampooers.  (17)  Saru- 
;•..%;.  \.\  pertormers.  ^iS^  0»/V3.v/v,  diviners.  ( 1 9)  Plas- 
ty vis.  ^2v^\  MaLeis  ot*  ean  hen  ware.  (21)  Imonshi^ 
nwMiKliTs,  \^}  i.\  7 !«.'.';-;.';rC. '!»,;,  wayside  blind  beggars. 
^;^^  Sxitu-i'-kiy  men  who  exhibit  monkevs.  {7.\)  Hachi- 
/.;.'..-x.\  piiests  who  oluain  monev  bv  beating  a  metal  bowl 
aiul  leeilinii  passai^es  ol' scripture.  (25)  Stone-cutters.  (26) 
rmbrella-mendeis.  {^X';\  Ferry  boatmen.  (28)  Dyers. 
\  .Ni^  l\'uh.tiitt\  the  keepers  otareherv  grounds.  (30)  Pen- 
MKikers.  (^i)  Ink-makers.  (^ 2)  AV//-/;/^;/,  barrier  guards. 
{\  \\  Hell-riniieis.  {\\)  Shi>hi-nuiiy  persons  who  dance  with 
m.isks  for  the  amusement  of  children.  (35)  Makers  of 
i.iin-et^ais.  {\^A  Keepers  i»t' bath-houses.  (37)  Watchmen. 
(;{S)  \l:kttu\i  /ftiiu,\i/:^  beggars  who  acted  as  mummers  at 
the  Ni'w  ^'ear.  (30")  jugglers.  (40)  }//f/»/,  showmen.  (41) 
/'/•/  //iJAii>N^  professional  dog-trainers.  (42)  Hattash'tka^ 
stoiN -tellers.  l^}")  Serpent-charmers.  (44)  Nazo  toki^ 
expoiiruler  of  enigmas.  (45)  Chiktiramoc}?i^  prt)fessional 
athletes.  (4^)  Ki^o  fiNkt\  persons  who  crawl  through  a  nar- 
row b.isket  without  being  hurt  bs  the  drawn  sword  attached 
to  it.      (47)  Kitsioit-t.^nkiii^  trainers  of  foxes." 

Why  some  of  tliese  occupations  were  deemed  ignomin- 
ious, and  why  some  were  not  so  classed,  is  unknown,  but  it 
!s  *AMi.nn  that  every  irregular  method  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
IkshI  u,»s  conNulered  a  degradation.      Begging  was  abhorred. 
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All  connntiun  with  Jcad  hmlieit  wz%  »uppo««!  to  dcfitc. 
Even  pcn-fflakera,  whti  used  the  hair  of  deer,  tnd  inlt- 
maketn,  who  used  the  bones  of  hortet  and  cowi  for  harden- 
ing their  ink,  were  condemned.  Occupation*  were  often 
consdeivd   ignomiiiioui  on  account  of  their    Msociationsi 


wchery  pounds  wert  often  lueil  u  mcning  plaeei  uF  Iihhc 
.  chwicter,  hrnie  thry  were  detptved. 

Dnriitg  (he  time  of  the  eiily  Tokugawa  Sh<jf^r»,  (he 

WHTol  ni  inn  mil  of  all  cUnict  wai   inint»irtl  lo  Dauf.ae- 

1   and   Kiiffn.^    /^..l,.!,.       Th-    -mr,.    w«).    uV 
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these  two  men  were  endowed  enabled  them  to  establish 
a  kind  of  judicial  irovernment.  All  the  misdemeanors  of 
iemmni  were  dealt  with  bv  these  chiefs,  as  the  Shoguns  con- 
sidered it  beneath  the  dignity  of  ordinan*  court  officials  even 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  outcasts  of  society.  The  reign 
of  the  Dauzaemon  famiiv  over  the  Eta  and  other  classes  of 
outcasts  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Kamakuia  Shoguns. 
Durin;:  the  reigns  of  the  late  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  the 
classes  <;f  persons  included  among  semmin  were  gradually 
diminished,  until,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Meji,  —  the 
proent  era,  —  the  government  was  memorialized  on  the  sub- 
jrct,  and  as  a  result  even  the  Eia  and  Hinin  were  placed 
on  an  e(]uality  with  their  fellow-men.  The  Japanese  have 
lu-vir  taken  kindiv  to  class  distinctions,  and  I  cannot  show 
these  facts  more  forcihiv  than  has  been  done  in  the  preced- 
UYjL  historical  sketch,  and  in  the  following  from  the  ^^  Japan 
Dailv  Mail:"  "In  no  countrv  do  a  man's  circumstances 
count  for  so  little,  provided  his  personal  character  merits 
esteem.  A  nobleman's  carriage  standing  in  front  of  the 
humble  home  of  a  highlv  valued  friend  of  its  owner  is  a 
sicrht  no  less  common  than  significant,  and  is  an  abundant 
proof  that  the  assumption  of  our  modern  wealth- worshipping 
world,  and  all  the  senseless  minor  clas??  distinctions  of  fash- 
ionable societv,  are  adjuncts  of  a  civilization  which  in  many 
of  its  characteristics  is  infinitelv  inferior  to  that  which  Japan, 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  nature,  has  succeeded  in  developing." 

Japanese  Art 

The  Japanese  have  been  artists,  and  have  given  their 
imagination  full  plav  from  the  earliest  ages  of  their  history. 
'I'heir  manners,  customs,  and  dress  are  a-sthetic,  and  their 
houses,  lac(]uers,  bronzes,  porcelains,  and  household  uten- 
sils,—  in  fact,  almost  everything  they  own  or  make,  from 
the  hut  to  the  temple,  from  the  bow  of  a  coolie  to  the  sword 
of  the  Damio,  —  are  artistic. 
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Thcrr  arr  00  Cupids,  no  Vcnum,  and  oo  Apollu  Bclvc- 
dcm,  but  there  are  rlrgam  farm*,  and  xhapn  in  every 
material  worked  by  man.  'I'hcrc  arc  dr^ns,  oiorMcrj, 
bmbcapcs  and  Auwrre,  and  many  namclenv  furmt  llut  are 
rlc^int  pmducit  ot'  thr  imaginaiiun.  Tbr  Japkocw  arc  a 
nation  uf  artttit  in  cunrrplion  and  finiih,  and  the  vrhiJr 
people  are  appreciative  of  an,  to  the  exicnt,  at  least,  of  good 
t»tc  and  focm.  I'heir  art  and  aKhilerturc  are  dittVreni  in 
(Cyte  from  ihiHe  we  know  in  Eunipe  and  Amerira,  and 
mint  iMt  be  mcaMired  and  cfiliciied  b\-  the  M  rule»  and 
tiamlarv!-. 

A*  I'll-  Utben  nitM-d  the  iree-tiunkt,  placed  linicU  acruoi 
■  hrm,  ^ni  lined  a  luttf  nvcr  all,  umamenting  and  dc«->itai- 
iog  them  uiiiil  thrvdcvrliiped  iniii  the  tariout  tinlrri,  simple 
■■d  complex,  thai  vre  knuw  in  Kuro|>e  and  America,  mi  the 
Japanese  lute  advanced  from  the  cave  at>d  tent  to  (be  hut, 
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gcous  splendors  of  the  temples  at  Nicka,  Sheba,  Uyeno,  and 
other  places,  at  which  artists,  architects,  and  cultured  men 
aiul  women  from  all  lands  marvel  and  wonder. 

The  Shoguns  were  patrons  of  art ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  seclusion  of  Japan  from  foreign  intercourse 
kept  that  art  in  pure  channels,  and  caused  artists  to  work 
for  art's  sake  alone,  by  curtailing  the  demand  for  the  rapid 
reproduction  of  their  work  for  commercial  purposes. 

I'he  elegant  simplicity  and  taste  displayed  in  their  houses 
are  nowhere  excelled,  and  no  people  are  better  housed. 
Their  dress,  in  design,  material,  and  decorations,  is  the 
most  artistic  worn  by  man.  As  a  rule,  their  art  wares  are 
named  from  the  locality  in  which  they  were  made,  or  from 
some  artist  who  made  his  reputation  by  their  production. 

l^Thaps  the  oldest  art-workers  in  Japan  are  the  wood  and 
ivorv  carvers.  These  artists  ply  their  sharp  cutting  tools, 
and  produce  the  most  natural,  lifelike  representatives  of 
whatever  design  is  born  in  their  fanciful  brains.  This  may 
be  the  ancient  warrior,  the  boatman,  wrestlers,  the  musume, 
vines,  flowers,  birds,  or  monsters,  —  but  all  are  faithfully 
reproduced,  perfect  models,  and  works  of  art. 

I'heir  artistic  wood  and  metal  workers  almost  kept  pace 
with  each  other;  and  specimens  of  the  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  these  old  masters  — specimens  that  are  older  than 
the  Christian  religion  — are  still  to  be  seen.  Both  woods 
and  nu'tals  are  lacquered  ;  but  that  finish  is  usually  put 
upon   wood. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  is  that  of  thor- 
oughU'  season! Mii:  the  wood,  which  these  cle\er  people  do 
to  perfection.  After  this,  the  \arious  pieces  are  fitted  to- 
gether, and  the  ^rain  of  the  wood  is  filled  in  with  a  paste 
made  of  powdered  stone.  After  the  joints  have  been 
made,  and  are  firmly  set  In  place,  the  edges  are  rubbed 
smooth  with  a  fine,  fiat  stone,  and  the  whole  article  is 
coated  with  a  composition   of  finely  powdered  burnt  clay 
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and  nnitih.  Whrn  iliy,  ii  is  a^in  smoothed  over  wiib 
the  none.  The  smicic  is  then  covcrrd  urhh  *ilk  or  line 
paper,  which  t>  puicd  on  with  great  care  to  prrvcni  creas- 
ing, and  ncrivr*  about  Ate  niatings  uf  the  clay  and  vamixh, 
each  ctiat  being  allowed  to  iwewne  thuruu^hly  diy  bcfon; 
the  next  is  ajipUed.  Tbe  lurface  is  then  made  perfectly 
jiNiuoth  by  rubbing  with  stone  of  a  tcr^-  fine  grain,  and  the 
lac({uer   is  laid  on  with  a  thin,  flat  hm^h  of  tine  hair,  — 


hunun  hair  bring  pireferreil  Ibr  lhi»  purpcK.  black 
I  m  thiitdughlr  dr)-  and  hard  bcfitrc  ihc  neat  c»  appUvd, 
1  the  final  nut  i*  bid  on  tvith  the  iitmo«(  tare,  urilb 
roilon-wikol,  4i>d  is  almoH  tubbed  cdT  whh  fine,  will  paper. 
When  th.'j'<iiL:)ilv  div,  the  arth-le  i%  )HiU>hi-d  with  deer't 
horn  a»lu  -.  i<  iiurd  fi<  a  finr  puvrder  and  apfilird  with  the 
;i  tjr,  wv  }\t\K  unly  finiihrd  ilw  h»ekgio«ind. 
:oTjiron,  i|t  gold,  ulver,  mothet-of-pcarl,  or  ■ 
metalo,   n  nuvr    lo  he   added,  arid   the   metaltic 
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positions  diflFer  in  size  and  shape,  and  are  distinguished  by 
various  names,  and  the  powders  are  used  to  produce  various 
effects  according  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  artist. 

Nashiji  is  the  decoration  most  frequently  seen.  It  is 
made  by  covering  the  article  with  particles  of  ground  gold- 
dust,  until  it  resembles  gold  stone,  and  great  skill  is  re- 
quired to  distribute  the  particles  evenly.  This  is  covered 
with  several  coatings  of  fine  transparent  lacquer,  often 
exceeding  a  dozen  in  number.  This  decoration  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  either  made  of  pure 
gold-dust,  gold  and  silver  dust  mixed,  or  of  silver-dust 
alone. 

Giobu- Nashiji  also  dates  from  the  same  century,  and 
has  small  squares  of  gold-leaf  instead  of  the  powdered 
metal.  Similar  work  is  made  in  mother-of-pearl,  each 
piece  being  applied  separately  with  thin,  pointed  bamboo 
sticks. 

For  Togi-dashi,  ground  and  polished  metals  are  used, 
and  the  design  is  laid  in  a  thicker  lacquer,  and  is  em- 
phasized by  a  fine,  white  powder  and  then  gilt,  the 
brighter  pieces  being  raised  above  those  of  the  lower  tone 
by  means  of  a  stiff  lacquer  and  gold-dust.  When  this  has 
become  dry,  the  parts  which  are  to  be  gilded  are  covered 
with  lacquer,  and  then  thickly  dusted  with  gold  ;  this,  when 
dry,  is  again  thrice  lacquered  and  thoroughly  hardened. 
The  surface  is  then  rubbed  until  the  gilt  design  is  shown, 
(ireat  care  is  required  to  avoid  injury  to  the  gilding  dur- 
ing the  various  manipulations.  After  the  design  shows 
through  the  glaze,  the  article  needs  to  be  polished. 

In  Hira-makiye,  the  design  is  not  raised  above  the  gen- 
eral surface,  the  design  and  effects  being  produced  bv 
shading  or  softening  the  metals,  or  by  touching  up  and 
toning  mother-of-pearl  or  colors,  when  the  most  beautiful 
effects  are  produced. 

The    Tsui-shiu    (red)    and    Tsui-koku  (black)    lacquers 


1 

are  can'nl  out  of  thick  coatings  of  Ucqucr.     Guri-lac  is 
fonacd  of  iraaf  byera  iif  culoned  lacquers,  ihrough  which 
the  doigni  ire  cut  to  expose  the  laycis.      Ch'lulciu-bori  is 
nude  by  incisii^  the  design  in  fine  lines  into  the  body  of 
he  lacquer,  with   a  gtavcr,  and  Blling  the  Uncs  up  with 
{Ktwderni  gtild. 

Some   of  the   greatest   of    Japanese  anists   huve  been 
worker*  in  bcquer,     A  list  of  articles  of  this  ware  Mould 

ndudc  entire  luiti  of  Japancte  furniture  used  bv  (he 
ptincet  and  noble*,  —  b(wc»,  «and»,  ttays,  JecuratiiMi,  for 

cmplet  and  hmitn,  and  humliciit  of  utbct  form*.  A  luit 
of  furniture  include,  two  Uuscr,  or  «and<^  on  which  the 
iniy  anil  nine  bones  arc  placed.  The  bunes  include  lafge 
ono  for  holding  papcra  and  bouks,  inccn*c  and  game  boxes, 
■  iloping  mding-detk,  and  a   wiiitng-desk,  picnic  boxes, 

in  boxci,  and  tiblun|c  Irucr  huxo. 

1 
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A  letter  was  ot'tcii  placed  in  this  box  and  borne  to  its 
Jest i nation  by  a  servant,  Fretiuently  the  servant's  mouth 
was  bandaged  sd  that  he  could  not  breathe  on  the  box,  and 
nuich  stress  was  laid  on  the  fashion  of  the  cord  around  the 
box,  and  the  manner  of  tying  it.  If  the  recipient  of  the 
letter  was  inferior  to  the  sender,  he  retained  the  box  as  a 
memento  ;  but  if  he  was  an  equal,  he  returned  his  answer 
in  the  box. 

An  Inro  was  a  necessar)'  part  of  every  gentleman's 
dress.  It  was  made  fast  to  a  netsuke  by  a  silken  cord,  and 
strung  through  his  sash.  It  was  used  for  a  seal  box  or 
for  perfumes  and  medicines.^  An  Inro  is  made  of  metal, 
wood,  crystal,  bark,  ivor}-,  shells,  and  lacquered  wood,  and 
usually  has  four  trays,  each  one  fitting  into  another  with 
great  precision. 

Many  of  these  articles  in  lacquer  are  extremely  inter- 
esting and  valuable  specimens  of  Japanese  art.  Marvellous 
harmony  of  design  and  coloring  are  often  combined  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail  that  causes  us  to  wonder  at  their  com- 
pleteness ;  and  frequently  a  few  rough  strokes,  dashes  of 
a  single  color,  are  so  graphic  that  a  beautiful  picture  is 

produced, a  story  is  told.     Hokusai  and    many  others 

have  made  their  names  famous  by  their  works  in  lacquer. 

In  a  country  where  civil  wars  and  feuds  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  a  stain,  of  any  kind,  upon  one's  good 
name  could  only  be  wiped  out  by  suicide  with  one's  own 
sword,  the  sword  was  brought  to  great  perfection. 

Where  the  art  instinct  was  universal,  and  jewelry  for 
personal    adornment    unknown,   the    sword    was    regarded 

1  Seals  have  been  in  common  use  in  China,  Japan,  and  Korea  for 
ages,  and  formerly  took  the  place  of  a  signature.  They  are  made 
on  small  blocks  of  ivory,  wood,  or  metal,  on  which  is  engraved  the 
owner's  seal.  This  is  placed  on  a  pad  of  vermilion  ink,  and  sUmpcd 
in  one  or  more  places  on  any  document  used. 
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with  deference,  was  subject  to  carefully  prescribed  rules  of 
etiquette,  and  was  handed  down  as  the  most  precious  heir- 
loom ;  it  became  the  dearest  article  of  personal  adorn- 
ment. Artists  manufactured  and  decorated  the  sword 
and  lavished  their  skill  upon  it.  It  is  said  that  they  at- 
tained such  perfection  in  the  blade  that  for  temper  it  was 
unrivalled  in  the  world,  often  performed  marvellous  feats, 
and  acquired  such  a  thirst  for  bl(K>d  that  its  owner  was  pro- 
hibited from  wearing  it.  ( )rnanu*nts  were  lavished  upon 
it,  and  these  were  executed  in  ever\'  varietv  of  metal,  and 
in  designs  so  distinct  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
two  exactly  alike. 

To  wear  the  sword  was  a  privilege  to  which  only  the 
lord  and  his  vassal,  the  ^Samuri,"  were  entitled.  In  the 
sixteenth  centur\'  the  fashion  of  wearing  two  swords  came 
in.  The  ^^  kantana,"  about  three  feet  long,  was  for  offence 
and  defence,  and  the  "  waki-/,ashi,"  about  two  feet  long, 
was  for  the  ^^  hari-kari '*  (suicide).  A  lighter  sword  than 
the  *'*'  kantana,*'  but  of  the  same  si/.e,  and  called  the 
^  chisakantana,"  was  used   for  dress  and  court   purpose>. 

In  full  dress,  the  color  of  the  scabbard  was  black,  with 
a  tinge  of  green  and  red.  The  fittings  and  miiuntin^s  of 
these  weapons  are  as  follows :  the  guard,  or  ^^  tsubc,**  a 
flat  piece  of  metal  that  is  either  sijuare,  circular,  or  o\al  in 
form  ;  a  short  dagger,  ^^  kokatanka,*'  which  is  fitted  into 
one  side  of  the  scabbard;  and  the  ^^kogai,**  a  smaller 
dagger,  or  metal  skewer,  which  is  fitted  uno  the  opp<»site 
side  of  the  scabbard,  and  is  left  as  a  card  in  the  \mh\\  of 
an  adversarv  killed  in  battle  ;  small  <irn.iments,  ^^  nirnuki,** 
placed  on  eacli  ^mU-  «»t'  ihr  hilt  to  'j^iw  a  v!«*«kI  ^r.isp;  the 
cap,  **hashi\a/*  i»f  hiiihlv  ornanu-ntei)  nu-tal,  and  held 
upon  the  head  of  the  hilt  by  a  silken  coid  which  is  pass<*d 
through  op|K>site  eves  ;  an  oval  ring  of  metal,  **  fuchi," 
which  encircles  the  base  of  the  handle,  and  through  the 
centre  of  which  the  blade  pa^es  ;  the  ^^  kurikaia,**  thiough 
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which  the  "  sagcwo,"  or  cord  for  holding  back  the  sleeves 
while  fighting,  passes ;  and  the  "  kejiri,"  or  metal  end  of 
the  scabbard. 

Doctors  and  inferior  officials  wore  the  "aikuchi,"  a  dirk 
without  a  guard,  and  the  "jintochi,"  or  two-handed  sword, 
and  the  "  mamori,"  or  stiletto. 

As  a  rule,  the  artists  confined  themselves  to  particular 
decorations,  although  some  artists  made  several  parts  of 
the  weapon,  and  others  completed  the  entire  sword. 

As  famous  armorers  and  workers  in  metals,  the  Miochiu 
familv  have  been  celebrated  since  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the\  have  received  marks  of  the  highest  distinction  from 
royalty  for  their  work.  They  made  the  famous  eagle  that 
is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  sixteenth- 
century  dragon  is  their  work. 

In  the  fifteenth  centurv  the  Goto  family  appeared  as 
workers  in  metal,  and  their  work  has  always  been  held  in 
great  esteem.  They  were  attached  to  the  Shogunate,  and 
always  produced  work  of  the  highest  quality.  The  suc- 
cessors in  the  family  were  always  chosen  from  those  who 
displayed  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  art  of  metal- 
working. 

In  the  sixteenth  centur\\  Kancivc,  Nobuive,  and  Melada 
introduced  damascening,  chasing,  and  inlaying  with  the 
"tsube,"  and  Kaneiye  is  considered  to  have  been  the  creator 
of  aitistic  swords. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  country 
entered  upon  an  era  of  peace  which  extended  oyer  a  period 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  sword-guard 
was  then  adopted  for  dress  purposes  and  to  adorn  the 
sword.  From  this  time  we  see  chanjics  in  the  character 
of  the  metal  u^cd,  and  the  decorations  employed.  At 
Osaka,  damasceniniis  of  jxold  and  silver  were  used  in  the 
iron.  Kaneiye  incrustcd  his  work  with  copper,  and 
enamels    were    introduced    by    Douin    and    Kinai,    whose 


I 
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ttcauiiFul    pirrcril   "tsubai"    pravokr    ihc    admiration    ol 
all  who  examine  thrm. 

Al  (he  l>e)*innin{;  of  the  eigtuernth  ccniun',  there  were 
(hice  {treat  KbooU  of  the«e  worker*  in  metak,— ~the  Nara, 
the  Ydkoya,  and  the  Otntiri.  1*he  Nara  school  wu  cotn- 
poicil  i>f  a  larjie  number  uf  anitti,  and  wa»  uartcil  tn  o|rpo- 
titran  (o  the  Goios.  The  Yokova  school  joined  with  the 
Omori,  and  became  fiunou*  for  it*  picretd  and  gold  "tsuba*," 
whh    their    hattle-scenci.      Teruhiile   was   famoiu   for    hi* 


waves  and  tmitMhtn  of  goM  itone,  and  may  be  coiuiderrd 
ai  of  ihii  school. 

The  anniir,  tpcan,  and  pikei,  in  ete^M  ilc«i|;n  and  work- 
manshift  kejK  clotc  behind  the  sword,  anil  there  are  some 
fine  ipei'imens  by  famouc  arlnti  in  mctali. 

The  Jjpanrte  still   lr»d   the  world   in  the   pcrfrctitm  fif 
tWir  hninfn,  and  ihey  have  two  great  schools  of  thrtf  beau- 
tiful art,  the  '* Sbakwdo "  and  the  " Shihuiihi."     Their  dif- 
e  trrattncttt  of  the  nir talt,  but  the  dei 
aibr.      Tbe  metal   u»ed    in   the  ( 
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work  IS  "  Shakudo,"  —  black,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
shade  of  blue, — and  is  composed  of  ninety-five  parts  of 
copper,  two  to  four  of  gold,  one  to  one  and  five  tenths  of 
silver,  and  traces  of  lead,  iron,  and  arsenic.  Shibuichi  is 
of  a  lighter  color,  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  steel,  is 
hard,  of  a  fine  texture,  and  is  composed  of  fifty  to  seventy 
parts  of  copper,  thirty  to  fifty  of  silver,  with  traces  of  gold 
and  iron.  The  precious  metals  are  used  to  produce  dif- 
ferent effects.  In  the  Shakudo,  the  gold  gives  the  rich 
purple  tint,  or  "  patina,"  as  it  is  called.  In  the  Shibuichi, 
the  silver  causes  the  metal  to  assume  its  beautiful  silver- 
grav  tint  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions. 

In  making  these  beautiful  articles,  the  designer  has  the 
shape  formed  in  clay,  —  a  mere  core,  —  whether  vase  or 
other  form,  after  which  he  makes  his  designs  for  decoration. 
These  are  made  of  wax,  and  are  arranged  upon  the  model 
with  wonderful  skill  as  they  are  evolved  from  his  fertile 
brain.  When  the  article  is  sufficiently  decorated, the  whole 
is  covered  with  clay  which  fills  in,  under,  around,  and 
over  each  leaf,  quill,  or  whatever  the  decoration  may  be. 
This  is  a  difficult  operation,  requiring  great  deftness  and  skill. 

When  covered,  a  huge,  ill-shapen  mass  of  clay  is  all  that 
appears  to  represent  the  imagination,  brain,  and  handi-work 
that  has  been  expended.  After  the  mass  has  become 
hardened,  it  is  carefully  turned  about  in  a  fire  to  melt  out 
the  wax  decorations  that  have  been  imprisoned  within  the 
clav,  leaving  the  hollow  spaces  that  correspond  with  leaf  or 
flower,  monster  or  sea.  The  molten  bronze  is  poured  into 
this  hollow  space.  When  cooled,  the  outer  clav  covering 
is  broken  away,  and  the  Inner  core  dug  out,  leaving  the 
beautiful   form  rcadv  for  the  finishers. 

The  finishers  carve,  touch,  am!  retouch,  and  polish  with 
chisels,  hammers,  files,  and  scrapers,  producing  the  delicate 
outlines  and  the  high  polish  of  the  finished  piece.  After 
this  has  been  done,  the  article  is  touched  with  chemicals 
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produce   the   desired  tint,  and   the   artist  receives  the 
and  congratulations  of  hi*  rricndt. 


Shippo  u-are  of  (he  Japanrsc,  Cloisonne  of  the  French, 
is  the  most  beautiful  production  of  pottery.  The  Japanese 
created  this  fascinating  ware,  which  is  a  combination  of 
metal  work  and  enamels,  and  for  contour,  color,  and 
wonderful  finish  is  without  a  rival  in  porcelains. 

The  little  brown,  shock-headed  smith  pounds  the  copper 
into  shape  upon  the  beakhorn  of  his  rude  anvil,  and  dove- 
tails the  meetir^  ^g«  together.  He  then  placet  the 
vessel  upon  his  rude  little  furnace  of  live  coab,  spreads 
over  the  dux  and  solder,  and  furiously  fans  the  lurid,  green- 
gold  flame  that  melts  the  solder  and  brazes  the  vewel. 
Satisfied  with  the  perfection  of  this  work,  he  removes  the 
blackened  article,  and  again  hammers  it  to  a  finish  upon 
the  rude  linle  anvil.  The  designer  now  takes  the  article,— 
vase,  plaque,  or  whatever  form  it  may  be,  — and  outlines  the 
thousand  delicate  and  intricate  designs  that  are  to  be  deline- 
ated upon  the  rough  metal  forms. 

A  second  anist  in  metals  now  clips  silver  and  brass  wire 
into  linv  pieces,  and  bends  and  fits  them  into  the  many 
shapes  retguired  by  the  design.  These  almost  microscopic 
curies,  elbows,  angles,  and  circles  are  cemented  over  the 
outlines  made  bv  the  designer,  and  stand  up  from  the 
bodv  of  the  article  like  fil^ree  work.  When  the  outlines 
are  all  bid  on  in  cement,  the  article  is  taken  once  more 
to  the  furnace,  and  the  wires  are  fused,  thus  securely 
fastening  the  outlines  to  the  body,  and  making  it  one 
complete  thing.  If  the  work  was  now  puli>hed,  it  wimld 
be  a  beautiful  work  in  filigree;  hut  the  article  is  passed 
tu  an  ari'iM  who  is  >kilk-d  in  thi-  nivstery  of  enamek,  who 
fills  in  ihc  mult  it  uili  nous  little  creiiccs  between  the  wires 
wilh  beautiful  colors. 

After  another  firing  the  ankle   i»   handed  over  to  the 
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.V  :'t    toueh  surface.      GndusdW  the 
^  ,  V,  h,  10  Aiul   there  a   smooch    place 
.    ;u.\\   he  after  hours  or  days  ot 
V  -» V  n  in  all  its  perfection  of  design 
\.  '.  \\  >,  v.KHiis,  and  browns  encased   in 
.   AuA   mKcu  —  a  thing  of  bcautr  and 


(      \ 


!•  ...vi  ih.u    tioin   0\c  railicst  ages   in  their  history 

.'  I    'It      .  .4  l.jp.iiux'  Ju  J,  his  wito  and  one  or  more  scr- 

V  .Muinitttvl    Miiv  ulr,    .iiul    tlir    remains    of    all    ivere 

:r,f'i!.J    toi'itlui,    so    \\\A\    lu'   inijilu   have   company    and 

'   >!.^  M  iiivtn    upon   hr.   Ii«n>/    ioiiiiu^n    in  the  land  of  spirits. 

In    <lu    N i Ml    .'    i>   1  ,  i)\«    Mik.uio  Siiinin  issued  an  edict 

.i[s>!i>  hini>   t)u  «  ui«  I   Mii.lMit   ()u  oKI  t'.ishion  was  persisted 

in       \v»n\i  Ml*  iMikuni.    \\\    odtt .  I    ot    the    court,  devised 

•■»Mnk   » l.i\  Mw.i;.'*'.,  m«l   •.»»«  I  • .  J.  J   in   li.i\ing  them  interred 

wiih    ihr   u  in.im-.  «»(    \\u    1  inpu*.-.  who  iliod    in  the  year 

;    \    I'.       ihis  Ml   \\^^    ir.hion,  .nul    j.ip.inrsc  ceramic   art 

w  I     1m»ii\       I  i»»m   il\i".   uin« .  mu.um  n  viipriscdcd  the  cruel 

Ml.  I.I.    .  .uiil   .nii-.i-.  •.|«i.H\i'    \\\\  xAxh  rnilcMNoring  to  make 

l\i .   uu  i-rs   il\i    ^^h^^    i«»    n.unu         I  l\«' oi iiMnator,  Nomi- 

n.'  Nnkunr,  wmn  il*i»»i.n»J    liopi  ♦»»    » liU  nnago-artist,  and 

I   i|Mni     I      .lit     tM.HI()t«(l     oiK     in     III  W      dliritlitns. 

I  l>.  .^  n  iiin.i  I*,  n » !»}•  ni/i  il  .w  [\u  *•  l\o\al  porcelain  of 
I  ipn*  '  h  I.  ol  «  u  .nn\  ii»li»i,  A\\\\  \\A\  A  ptH'uliar  crackle 
hin.h  li  \.  mull-  h\  in«»-ii  skillul  ponris,  ,uul  is  dcco- 
i»i..|  in  ImiuIiIuI  iIiM^'H'.  \\\\\\  lolol'.  ,nul  j»,oKls.  The 
•  I' '  "I  ii  i..n .  .ji«  n»nliin  J  in  M.hk^.Hii'i  wliii  h  bright  pig- 
ni«  lit-,  .iiitl  pun-  !'t>M  .III  !»« .hiiiliilK  woiki'i!  in.  About 
\\u  \  i  A\  ih'.',  ilu-  Piiiii »' ol  S.nMini.i  in\.uK'd  Korea,  and 
while  ihiic  h(  t  .unc  niicirstcil  in  poiiriN.  lie  induced  a 
I.  w  poiicis  t»)  sc-nlc  in  his  iloni.iin,  ami  thoy  became  the 
..li.'in.ii.ns  (.f  ihis  hc.nititnl  w.iir,  nmler  the  patronage  of 
ih«    riiiiic.       This  w.ire  w.is  never  otlVred  for  sale,  but  was 
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brought  to  thr  highest  dr^irr  nf  pcrfrclion  aitainablc,  and 
wu  procmnt,  as  a  tpcctal  gift,  to  whitmorr  the  Phncr 
chotr  to  honor.  Fof  many  yran  it  wai  only  u»nl  by  Uie 
Mikado  and  nobln.  The  Korean  poticn  intrrnuiricd 
with  ihr  Japannc,  and  thrir  ilncendanti  arc  itill  working 
tbi*  Sauutna  day-bank,  and  pruductng  ihr  roval  ware  in 
crtam,  crackle,  and  gold. 


In  1670,  a  dticiple  of  the  Enniou*  decorator  Tauyu 
I  decorated  aotne  pieces  nf  culaired  enamel  faience  fur  ibe 
Prince  of  Taugen.  1'he  deiign*  were  mote  dabtirale 
I  ibui  the  cuttiimary  decoration*  of  thi«  ware,  and  the  few 
I  fitct*  that  rrnuin,  known  ai  the  *■  Sai*uma-Taugen,"  arc 
the  r^mi  fperimen*  nf  oM  Japanete  puticry. 
LThcjF   arc   cn-am     rracklr    ilnroniril   with   biKwn    figures, 

1  are  ot  ihc  Kana  tchoiJ. 

S>ai»utna  ware  Itni  favor  in  the  wvcnteenih  century  (   but 

e  celcbcwJ  Jccon 
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a  hard,  close-grained  ware.  They  adhered  to  the  cream- 
color  with  finely  crackled  glaze,  and  their  paste  was  as 
(Iciisf  as  ivory.  Fhey  decorated  in  enamelled  diaper  and 
<lrai:()ns  and  Howersi  and  Satsuma  regained  its  old  place. 
In  1785,  it  was  further  improved  by  Yanasuke,  an  artist 
of  iricat  fanu*,  and  the  ware  of  his  time  is  considered  to  be 
the  finest  c\  cr  made. 

Moikrn  Satsuma,  made  since  the  visit  of  Commodore 
Pcrr\,  Is  decorated  in  Kyoto  for  the  foreign  markets;  and 
while  it  is  beautiful,  with  decorations  of  saints,  warriors, 
and  deities,  it  docs  not  compare  with  ancient  products  of  the 
kiln  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma.  There  are  thousands  of 
>j)ecimens  of  modern  Satsuma,  but  there  is  nothing  more  rare 
than  a  piece  of  the  old  ware.  It  is  well  to  note,  in  search- 
ing for  the  old  ware,  its  extreme  solidity,  its  graceful  and 
restrained  decoration,  its  ivory-like  surface,  the  sharp,  hard 
ediics,  the  perfection  of  gilding,  the  accurate  outlines  of  its 
enamels,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  delicate  coloring. 

The  Hizen  ware  is  fine,  and  beautiful,  and  gorgeous  in 
decoration.     Great  quantities  of  it  found  its  way  to  Europe 
throuirh    the    Dutch    intercourse,    but    it    was    considered 
second  and   third   rate  ware  in  Japan.     The  shapes  were 
not  Japanese,  but  were  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  pur- 
chasers.     Huge  vases  and  bowls  and  the  varied  sizes  of 
plates  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  artistic  taste  of  old 
Japan.      The  finest  wares  were  made  in  the  kilns  of  the 
princes,  where  the  best  manipulators  and  decorators  were 
employed,  and   products  of  these  kilns  were  bestowed  as 
princely  gifts.     The  choicest  works  of  blue  and  white  and 
of  Kakiyemon    and   Keuzan   were  rarely  seen  outside   of 
Japan   until  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  1530,  Shousui  of  Ise  learned  in  China  the  process  of 
decorating  porcelain  with  blue.  He  returned  to  Arita  in 
Hizen,  bringing  with  him  a  small  store  of  raw  mate- 
rial,   which    he    worked    up    into    small    articles,   and    he 
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became  famous  as  (he  father  of  Japanese  purcrlain.  Goro- 
hachi  and  (jorohichi  followed  in  hi»  lead,  and  carried  on 
the  work  until  the  material  was  CKhiiusted  and  the  manu- 
facture ceased. 

About  1608,  Naboshima  brought  Risanpei,  a  Korean 
potter,  to  Arita,  where  he  fuund  the  feldspar  which  wa« 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  Blue-and-whitc 
porcelain  was  made,  but  it  was  about  rtfty  years  before  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  using  \iiriAable  enamels,  which 
require  a  second  firing  over  the  gla^e,  at  low  temperaiurn. 

Porcelain,  in  Japan,  was  Arst  decorated  over  the  glaze 
about  1650.  This  process  was  introduced  by  Taltuzaye- 
mon,  who  learned  it  in  China,  'rakuzayemon  was  neither 
potter  nor  artist ;  but  Kakiycmon,  a  good  potter  and  a  bold 
artist,  learned  the  secrets  from  his  friend,  struck  out  in 
new  directions,  and  produced  decorations  in  colored  enam- 
els which  created  a  new  s(.'hiKil  in  Japanese  porcelains. 
He  attained  a  decree  of  perfection,  both  in  materbl  and 
style,  that  have  never  been  surpassed.  His  ware  has  a 
line,  hard,  white  base,  and  gives  a  clear,  hell-like  sound.  It 
is  decorated  with  bamboo  and  plum  blossoms,  or  with  curn 
sheaves  and  flowers,  and  sometimes  with  fluttering  birds. 

At  Imari,  hlue-and-white  decorations  under  the  gla/e,  at 
a  single  firing,  ate  still  produced,  and  some  specimens  rival 
the  finest  work  of  the  C'hinoe. 

Kamryarna  and  Hirado  kilns  produced  beautiful  blue- 
and-white   porcelain  in  the  eighteenth  centiir\'. 

Mikawa-uchi  ware  was  presented  h\  the  I'rinre  of 
Hitadu  to  the  Shogun  and  his  pti»aie  fiienil>.  'I'hc  p.i»te 
was  finely  |>.iw,!<':..l,  ^ii.iincd,  ..rid  bl.-.u  he.l,  while  the 
glazes  wcie  deli>.irelv  piepaicd.  I  he  white  i^  rie.ir  and 
the  blue  i>  -..ft,  .iti  dirfVretii  tnmi  tli.-  inuri^e  blue  .f  the 
old  C'hint-M-  war.-.  Ihi-  delicate  nt  ih.-  de^j-ii,  iMCiiti.ui, 
and  |M-rf(-iii<iii  >■!  the  tiling,  are  ii>it  .ij>]<r>>.i(-hed  hi  4n\ 
p.>r.-e]..iiis   In  the  ^•.<M. 
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Kutana  ware^  another  celebrated  porcelain,  originated 
with  Saijiro  at  Kutana  in  the  province  of  Koga.  In  1658, 
the  Prince  of  Koga  sent  Saijiro  to  Hizen  to  study  the 
art.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Kutana,  he  discovered  a 
clav  from  which  was  produced  the  exquisite  decorations  in 
red,  green,  vellow,  violet,  silver,  and  gold,  which  made  the 
ware  famous.  After  the  death  of  Saijiro,  the  ware  soon 
lost  its  reputation,  as  his  pupils  could  not  maintain  th^ 
master's  stvlc  or  finish. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Morikage 
took  charge  of  the  work  at  Koga.  He  introduced  freedom 
arul  boldness  in  design,  and  soon  made  the  ware  &mous. 
I  lis  products  varv  in  subject,  and  are  in  rare  tints  of  green, 
yellow,  and  violet.  After  Morikage's  death,  the  pottery 
again  deteriorated  in  qualitv,  and  the  base  became  dark, 
almost  black. 

In  1 8 14,  the  process  of  decoration  in  red  was  redis- 
CON  ercd  by  Yoshidaya,  who  produced  beautiful  wares  in 
that  color  and  gold.  These  soon  became  famous,  and  bear 
the  artist's  name.  In  1878,  Zingoro  produced  a  more 
brilliant  porcelain  by  substituting  gold-leaf  for  the  {K)wder, 
and  using  cleaner  color.  Scto,  in  the  province  of  Owaii, 
produced  commercial  potter)'  for  several  centuries,  but  it 
was  not  until  1 80 1  that  Tamekichi  commenced  to  make 
porcelain.  The  products  of  these  potteries  are  beautiful, 
anil  niav  be  seen  all  over  the  Empire.  A  beautiful  ware 
in  delicate  blue  and  white  is  produced  at  Kiyowezcr,  near 
Kvoto.  It  may  be  recognized  bv  its  coarse  paste  and  its 
dark-blue  decoration. 

The  Japanese  devoted  their  genius  as  artists  to  faience, 
into  which  thev  introduced  the  most  subtle  and  surprising 
ertl'cts  by  delicate  shades  of  color,  and  quaint  forms. 
Their  love  for  artistic  pottery  dates  back  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tuiT,  since  which  time  their  amateurs  have  cherished  the 
richly    gla/ed    Seiji    ware,  which   was    copied    from,    and 
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excelled,  the  Chinese  work.  The  early  Shigaraki  ware  is 
rough,  is  skilfully  made,  and  has  a  beautiful  glaze ;  the 
Soma  ware  has  an  impressed  horse ;  the  I'akaturi  ware 
has  a  bright  lustre.  Other  varieties  are  the  old  Banko  and 
Higo  wares,  the  Yatsushina,  and  the  Kiuezan,  with  its 
rich  raised  blue  enamels,  the  Oribe,  with  mottle  glaxe,  and 
the  oM  lube  or  Bi/.en  ware,  with  its  reddish-brown  glaze, 
one  of  the  uldeNt  Japanese  wares,  dating  back  fully  five 
hundred  years. 

kakiyemun,  Niusei,  and  Keu/an  are  the  three  celebrated 
names  in  the  history  of  Japanese  porcelains.  They  flour- 
ished between  the  years  1624  and  1652,  and  during  these 
years  Japanese  decorative,  ceramic  art  was  at  its  height. 
Niusei  worked  at  Kyoto,  and  his  products  were  the  cream- 
ciilored  wares  of"  Awata."  '['he  ware  is  made  of  a  hard 
paste,  has  a  very  line,  uniform  crackle,  and  is  enamelled  on 
a  bulT  ground,  with  floral  decorations  in  green  and  blue 
lints  heightened  with  gold.  'rhi>  work  laid  the  foundation 
tor  a  great  school  in  faience  which  has  come  down  to  our 
times.  Kyoto  was  filli-d  with  potteries  which  followed  the 
style  of  Niusei,  but  these  products  do  nirt  e^ual  his  in  glaze, 
crackle,  or  enamels. 

Kirko-Zau,  who  wa>  a  follower  of  Niusei,  in  the  next 
century,  brought  the  .-\waia  products  to  great  perfection, 
and  introduced  a  raised,  dark-pu rple  enamel  in  relief.  The 
work  of  this  artist  is  line,  with  uniform  crackle  i  clear 
and  tiniohed  in  design  and  execution,  while  (he  Awata  ware 
of  the  present  day  is  thin,  cold,  and  dri-  in  glaze,  and  the 
eiumels  jrc   nm   >o  perfect. 

Keu/an  wa^  n..  I<-.^  fani.ms  ihan  Niiisri.  He  was  .1 
bold,  da-hjrij.  p.iji.ic(,  and  ..[ii;iiut<d  a  new  Mvie  ..f  fic-- 
hand  de,..rjti..n-  in  1-,:.U,  fl..w,is,  i:rj-.M->,  and  .!<Ii..it.- 
bndscape-.  Hr  tl.'ull^hcd  biiwecn  the  vearv  i'if'(  and 
i;4j,  ;iiul  111-  -.u'.r  -uW  iiiHuencc-.  jII  the  J.i|wiicvc,  Kiiro- 
pean,  and  Anieiican  dicurjllvc  pottery,      j- rcc-hjiid  fl..rjl 
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decoration  on  china  was  not  known  before  his  time.  Keu- 
zan  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  artist,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  indite  verses  upon  his  landscapes.  His  work  has  the 
rough  boldness  of  a  masterful  artist,  a  leader,  not  a  follower 
in  style ;  and  his  productions  are  amongst  the  rarest  and  most 
precious  products  of  the  Japanese  kilns. 

In  writing  of  this  Japan,  where  everything  is  so  artistic 
and  l)cautiful,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  neglect  the 
introduction  of  these  few  lines  on  its  leading  art  works, — 
works  which  have  had  great  influence  over  the  lives  and 
happiness  of  its  people,  and  necessarily  modify  their  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world. 


I 
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CHAinKR   XII 

A    TRIP    TO    THE    KORTH WESTWARD 

AT  abouc  half-put  (ix  on  an  ovcrcut  morning  in  May, 
which  was  Sunday,  wc  Irit  iiur  anchnrage  and  mimmI 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Hymtii,  Japan,  bound  fo*  Cbcftxi, 
China.  As  we  pa«wd  the  fla^ »hip  we  gave  the  "  flag  "  a 
■teaming  laluir,  having  the  marine*  drawn  up  in  line,  at  a 
pmcnt  arms  ■"■  the  pou^  deck,  and  dipping  the  cntign. 
Our  coune  wa*  throu{;h  the  beautiful  Inland  Sea  of  Japan 
a*  far  at  the  Straiu  of  ShimorMifteki,  then  heading  la  the 
northward  and  weuward,  aerut*  the  Yelliiw  Sea  lo  Chefuo 
on  the  Shaniuni;  promontory.  Wc  had  not  gone  very  fu 
on  our  wav,  perfaapi  twenty  mile*  nr  so,  when  the  wcathrr 
became  thick  and  (o^y-  We  kept  on  blowing  our  »tEam- 
whisle  at  intenalt,  and  Ueaming  along  at  a  slow  rate  of 
speed. 

At  about   nine  u'cluck  there  was  a  bump,  and  wr  »oan 
I  hU  mtvKk  ■  mid  beach  wUdl 
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IkkI   iu)t   respect  enough  for  us  to  keep  out  of   the   way. 
W  c  were  soon  surrounded  by  natives  in  sampans,  who  were 
attracted  In  the  novehy  of  seeing  a  great  ship  so  near  their 
little  \  illage.     On   investigation,  we  found  ourselves  to  be 
in  tiviii  ot  the  village  of  Akashi,  Japan.     After  some  good 
haul  backing  of  the  engines,  the  ship  was  gotten  out  of  the 
s.i:ul   into  deep  water,  when  the  anchor  was  let  go  and  we 
ivnuiiiud    until    about    noon;    when,  as   the  weather    had 
V  K  aivd  >oniewhat,  the  anchor  was  raised  and  another  start 
uKule.      We   ran    along    until    darkness    set    in,  when   we 
.i:iv  luMcd  tov  the  night.      After  all  was  quiet  about  the  ship, 
..!  vi  ^*  lavlvN  "  was  snugly  stowed  in  his  "dream-bag,"  lost 
t.»  ;lu  woild,  perhaps  dreaming  of  his  home  and  loved  ones, 
tlu-   slnp's   bell    rang  out  the    alarm   for  fire,  which    soon 
b;«  ii:'ht   all   o\   us  to  our  feet.      Hammocks  were    quietly 
tiivrvi  up  and  stowed,  and  all  hands  were  at  their  places  for 
(»u   *)uaiteis.      We  siuwi  discovered  that  it  was  only  a  drill. 
\\  Is  alwa\s  a  relief  to  know  that  there  is  no  actual  fire,  for 
tluu    i>  no  nu>ie  irxing   position  than  that  upon  a  burning 
ship  at  sea.      After    lunning  out  the  hose  and  starting  the 
pmnps,  the   let  I  eat   was  sounded.      AVhen    everj-thing   had 
bi  I  n    secured,   the   ciew    went    orf'   to   whisper    about    the 
*'  olil     man,**    aiul    once    more    to    trv    the    soft     side    of 
a    ni.utiess;     but    these    whisperings    were    short-lived,  as 
in    a    lew    minutes    the    rattle    was    sounded    for   "general 
tpiaiter>."      Hammocks  were  again  made  up  and  stowed; 
lights  were  |nit  out  in  a  verv  unceremonious  manner;  the 
inaga/ine  was  opened,  and   powder  and  shell   were  passed 
upon   the  deck;   while  the  great  guns  were  "cast  loose" 
and   K)aded.      Two  rounds  were  Hred  from  each  ^un,  when 
".secure  "and   "retreat*'  sounded,  and  everv  one  repaired 
to  his  "downy  couch    '*  and   endeavored   to  make   up  the 
lost  sleep.      Early  the  next  morning  the  anchor  was  raised, 
and    we    picked    our    way   among    the    islands.       On    the 
becond    day  we  passed    through   the  interesting  Straits  of 
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Shimonoseki,  where  the  gallant  McDougal  forced  his  v/zy 
in  the  "Wyoming,"  in  1863;  not  without  a  hot  fight^ 
for  the  Japanese  were  well  prepared  for  him,  and  bravely 
contested  his  passage  inch  by  inch,  but  the  brave  ^'ankce 
skipper  won  the  tight ;  and  the  "  Wyoming"  passed  iniu 
the  Inland  Sea. 

I^ter,  the  Japanese  government  paid  a  heavy  indemnity 
for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in 
this  affair;  but  still  later,  this  sum,  together  with  the  accu- 
mulated interest,  was  returned  to  the  Japanese,  who  appro- 
priated the  whole  amount  to  the  erection  of  the  breakwater 
at  Yokohama,  which  protects  shipping  in  that  harbor  from 
the  ctfects  of  typhoons  that  sometimes  sweep  up  the  Bay 
of  Ycddo. 

'I'he  Straits  of  Shimonoseki  are  well  surveyed  and  marked 
by  beacons,  lights,  and  bearings ;  but  as  the  tide  runs  vety 
strong,  and  there  arc  whirlpools  and  eddict,  it  is  safest  to  go 
through  at  a  good  rate  of  speed  and  in  the  daylight.  'I'he 
surrounding  hills  are  well  fortihed,  and  they  are  still  being 
terra^'ed  and  strengthened.  'I'here  is  a  strong  garrison 
stationed  on  the  hills,  above  the  city.  Shimonoseki  is  not 
one  of  the  open  ports,  and  foreign  vessels  do  not  stop  here 
unless  they  are  in  distress. 

At  about  nine  in  the  morning  we  stood  to  the  westward  ; 
and  when  the  vessel  was  well  clear  of  the  land,  the  engine> 
were  stopped  and  the  propeller  was  disconnected.  The 
entire  morning  was  devoted  to  sail  exercises,  tacking  and 
wejiit)::  ship ;  and  while  the  men  were  aloft,  many  of  them 
hiixv  on  the  yard-arm,  a  dummv,  that  had  been  i)uirtlr 
prrpjrni,  wjs  pushed  mtt  of  one  of  the  cabin  ports,  and 
s<M.n  the  .,y  W4s  rjis.d  ..f  "Man  oietU.ai.i '  ■'  The 
men  lumbted  •ixwii  t'r>'ni  aloft,  while  the  brad  saiK  were 
thmuri  j|i.ii  k,  liicloiats  manned  and  Inwerid,  and  the 
"  dumiiu  "  wjs  bfoii^hl  on  hojrd,  muvh  t<i  the  disgust 
>it'   the   junior   wait  h,   \\h<t  kid    the  tfi->  k    and   was   under 
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the  impression  that  it  was  really  one  of  the  men  who 
had  fallen  overboard.  This  ended  the  drill,  and  the  vessel 
was  soon  again  steaming  to  the  northwestward  on  her 
course. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  the  wjnd   freshened   and 
the  sea  increased,  until  by  night  we  had  about  as  much  of 
each  as  was  wanted,  —  and  a  little  more   than  was  com- 
fortable, for  the  ship  rolled  and  pitched  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  hang  on,  and  impossible  to  keep 
on  one*s  feet  without  being  lashed  to  some  fixed  part  of  the 
ship.    It  was  deemed  expedient  to  "  heave  to  "  for  the  night, 
the  engines  turning  just  fast  enough  to  keep  steerage-way 
and  prevent  the  ship  from  falling  off  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea.      By  daylight,  the  wind   quieted  down,  and  we  had  a 
smooth   sea,  with  just  breeze   enough  to  blow  the   smoke 
away  ;  but  the  thermometer  indicated  90°  in  the  shade,  with 
a  mucky,  sultry  atmosphere  that  was  anything  but  pleasant. 
The  speed  of  the  engines  was  increased  to  about  the  full, 
and  the  ship  sped  on  at  a  good  rate  until  night  set  in,  when 
the  weather  became  so  thick  and   foggy  that  we  could  not 
see  about  the  decks,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  look- 
outs to  see  for  any  great  distance  from  the  vessel.     There 
was  no  alternative  but   to  slow  the  engines  and  feel  the 
way,  keeping   the  steam-whistle  blowing,  at   intervals,  to 
warn  the  people  on  any  other  vessel  in  our  vicinity,  while 
we   were  compelled   to  avoid    several    ugly,  jagged   rocks 
which  show  their  horrid  "  fangs  "  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea,   like   very   monsters   guarding  the   approaches   to   fair 
Korea. 

About  noon  of  the  next  day  we  entered  the  Yellow  Sea, 
the  sea  which  separates  Japan  from  Korea.  As  there  are 
no  rocks  until  near  the  coast  of  China,  at  Shantung,  two 
hundred  and  cightv  miles  distant,  in  spite  of  the  thick 
weather,  we  pushed  the  ship,  and  arrived  off  Chefoo  on  the 
sixth  day  after  leaving  Kobe. 
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Chef<x>,  China 

Yantai  is  the  port  to  whi(.-h  ihc  name  o(  Chcfoo  has  betn 
applied.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Yantai  i^  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chefoii,  but  has  no  connection  with  it.  While  the  town 
was  in  pusscMion  ul'  the  French  tro«ips,  business  men 
crowded  there  and  settled  about  the  camps  under  their  pro- 
tection ;  and  as  there  was  nu  fixed  plan  of  settlement,  many 
i>(  their  houses  were  surrounded  by  native  buildings,  hence 
thev  now  have  disagreeable  neighbors,  and  what  should 
have  been  one  ol'  the  pleasantest  places  of  residence  in  the 
tar  Kast  has  been  mWred  by  the  undesirable  surroundings. 

I'he  later  foreign  settlement  has  grown  up  along  the  sea- 
shore, where  there  is  a  fine  sandy  beach.  For  mile> 
bevunj  the  town,  stretches  a  gentiv  rolling  countrv,  and 
bacic  (if  this  the  hills  rise  into  mountains,  and  render  the 
landscape  interesting  and  varied. 

In  consequence  of  its  wonderful  climate  and  beautiful 
beach,  Chefo«>  is  the  summer  resort  of  manv  foreign  re->i- 
dents  of  China.  Here,  as  all  over  the  Ka>t,  the  hou-i-s 
iK'cupieJ  bv  foreigners  are  built  of  >un-dried  bni'kN,co\ered 
with  plaster,  and  paimed  in  some  plea^illg  color.  I'he 
d(N>rwa\s  and  window  openings  are  usually  trimmed  with 
stone,  and  the  roof  i*  covered  with  tiles.  'I'he  hmiM-*  ate 
of  large  proponions,  have  spacious  verandahs  on  v^vn  lliHir 
and  side,  are  situated  in  commodious,  well-krj>l  g3rden%, 
and  haie  an  air  of  elegant  comfort  that  i\  ii><t  seen  else- 
where. .'\s  a  rule,  the  furniture  and  fixtures  aie  piothiii- 
uf  Kj-.lein  ait,  and  are  |>.K'm-.  and  marwU  in  vt.HHU,  m.-t.iU, 
stone-,  porcebiri',  and  silk*.  'Fheic  are  >ik  c.immi>tli.<u> 
churches  of  tjnoiis  I'hrisiiaii  di-n<imiiiati<>ns,  and  a  fine 
club-hinise  where  e\  i'i\ihiii^T  n<.t-i-ssai\  fur  ih>-  i.mii'Ht  of 
man  can  t<e  ■i)<i.iri:i'(t. 

In  iheoMcf  selilenu-nt,  jiid  on  the  bea^h,  aie  fine  hiMeU, 
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which  for  appointments  and  comfort  cannot  be  excelled  in 
the  Eastern  world.  There  are  many  fine  shops,  where 
goods  that  have  been  imported  from  every  part  of  the  world 
can  be  obtained,  from  "  Murray's  canned  corn  "  to  the  trap- 
pings for  a  lady's  saddle-horse. 

Mv  guide  and  I,  mounted  in  sedan  chairs,  made  a  trip 
into  the  country  and  through  the  native  city.  The  guide, 
Ah-Sin,  did  not  speak  very  g(X)d  American,  and  I  had  some 
dii)icult\  in  making  him  understand  my  Chinese;  but  as  my 
principal  need  of  him  was  to  pK)int  out  the  roads,  we 
managed  to  get  along  fairly  well.  He  was  very  patient 
with  me;  indeed,  I  do  not  remember  any  creature  more 
patient  than  a  coolie,  who  is  paid  for  an  afternoon's  ride  in 
a  sedan  chair  while  guiding  a  "  foreign  devil." 

On  our  way  to  visit  the  native  city,  we  passed  out  of  the 
settlement  into  the  broad  country,  which  is  traversed,  here 
and  there,  by  little  paths  not  more  than  a  yard  in  width. 
Each  path  has  a  narrow  ditch  running  parallel  with  one  side 
of  it,  and  these  little  paths  arc  the  highwavs  of  this  section. 
Coolies  with  heaw  burdens  upon  their  backs,  and  little 
Chinese  ponies,  laden  with  provisions,  or  great  timbers,  or 
some  heavy  piece  of  machinery,  were  led  by  their  masters 
tt)vvarcls  the  distant  mountains.  All  about  these  paths  are 
little  y:ardcns,  where  vegetables  are  grown  to  sell  to  the 
residents  of  the  settlement.  Mv  curiositv  was  aroused 
h\  the  sight  of  grave-like  huts  in  one  corner  of  almost 
cverv  garden  spot.  They  looked  like  places  into  which 
these  poor  people  might  crawl  and  die;  but  thev  proved  to 
be  the  homes  of  the  lonelv  irardeners,  and  near  each  one  of 
them  there  is  a  little  well  from  which  thev  draw  water  to 
supply  their  thirstv  plants. 

As  it  is  a  drv,  rainless  district,  irrigation  of  the  land  is 
necessary ;  and  this  is  accomplished  bv  raising  water  from 
the  wells  and  pourinjj:  it  into  little  ditches,  whence  it  runs 
about  the  land.      Many  of  these  poor  people  seemed  to  be 
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ci>ittiiui;illv  lifting  basktrtfuU  t>t'  watrr  out  uf  these  holes  in 
the  (iroiiiiil,  atiO   puurinj!  It   into  thi'^e  earthen  gutters. 

Alter  \ielding  two  and  thm- crops  in  a  year,  this  land 
U  still  d^  imidueliie  as  altnoNt  any  welUkcpt  garden  in 
Anuriiii.  After  the  Japanoe,  the  Chinese  arc  the  finest 
aj;n(-iiliuii>t-i  in  the  world  ;  thev  are  patient,  hard  workers, 
3'id  never  tire  i>t'  turning  uter,  cleaning  up,  and  manuring 
the  bud. 

The  Tnitid  States  ('i>n-.ul  at  this  place  has  interested 
himst'lf  ill  incnxlui-in^  ('alilnrnia  fruits  ti>  the  fanners  of 
the  eiiuniry,  and,  hv  so  doing,  he  has  varied  the  products 
of  line  class,  anil  added  tn  the  lahlc  lti\uries  iif  the  other. 

All  about  these  hills  we  sec  schools,  missions,  and 
churches,  —  monumeiiis  to  the  good  women  and  men  wh» 
hate  left  their  kin  and  fiii-nds  in  Christian  lands  to  teach 
these  people  how  tn  live  and  die,  and  for  what  to  hope. 

Haiini!  reached  th<  gateway  in  the  mud  wall  ..f  the 
natiie  cin,  we  were  ricened  with  much  shouting  and  con- 
siilerjlile  hustle,  of  which  the  guide  came  in  for  nnlv  a 
small  share,  as  his  rank  did  not  count  for  much ;  but  mv 
impuriance  s<-emed  to  be  increased  bv  having  thesetvant 
with  me.  Ah-Sin  expLiined  the  situation  to  the  moh,  ami 
after  the  expenditure  of  Mime  "cash,"  we  were  piimitled 
to  priH'eed  on  our  wiv  in   peace. 

Alter  passing  thri>ugh  the  ciiv,  we  found  the  street*  and 
loads  —  n.«rrow,  cionked,  uiijuved,  and  dirtv  —  receptacles 
for  the  alximi nations  of  the  place.  'I'he  poor,  tickets  huts 
are  made  ••(  mud,  which  is  piled  up  and  allowed  tn  drv  in 
the  suiishiiir,  after  which  a  thatched  loof  of  stiaw  is  placnl 

.»er  It.       rbe   !>c.i    h..usi l„u  there  are  verv  few   best 

among  them  —an-  built  of  siiii-d(ied  bricks,  and  the  walls 
I.H.k  as  if  ui  unv  euiienuni  or  ccowd.nj  thev  would  fall 
to  the  LToun.i.  I'Ikt'  i.  r>..i  a  sh,.p  in  the  niisciabtc  toiv  n 
eipial  to  ilu-  ,.,.,!, -t  ..f  th.-  thousands  i..  k-  found  in  the 
business   pi.rli..n   of  uld   (.'anton. 
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The  Jay  was  sultry,  and  a  great  many  native  gentlemen 
of  leisurt*  were  taking  their  siestas  on  the  roadsides,  dressed 
in  their  birthday  clothes,  as  is  the  custom  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  We  could  not  find  anything  in  the  wretched  little 
shops  to  serve  as  a  memento  of  the  visit,  and  as  a  last 
resort  we  offered  a  price  to  one  of  the  gentry  for  the  pipe 
he  was  smoking.  He  evidently  thought  the  oflfcr  too  good 
to  lose,  and  closed  the  bargain  by  surrendering  the  pipe, 
which   we  brought  oft'  in  triumph. 

This  section  contains  the  most  unskilful  mechanics  that 
wc  ha\  c  seen  in  the  East,  l^he  boats  and  sampans  in  the 
harbor  are  clumsy,  rough,  and  heavy.  We  saw  some  car- 
ptiucrs,  "  wood-butchers,"  at  work  in  the  town,  doing  the 
\ CIV  worst  with  a  piece  of  wood  that  was  ever  seen,  hack- 
ing, chopping,  and  botching  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
a  pitv  the  poor  wood  could  not  cry  out  in  protest  against 
the  rough  usage. 

As  we  passed  along  we  saw  the  native  process  of  making 
bricks.  Two  or  three  coolies  pour  water  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  two  or  three  others  scatter  straw  over  the  water, 
while  others  jump  about  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the 
nuid  and  straw  together.  I  cannot  imagine  why  they  do 
not  let  their  great  fat  hogs  do  this,  unless  it  is  because  they 
prefer  to  have  the  fun  themselves.  When  sufficiently 
mixed,  the  mud  is  scooped  up  in  basket-shovels,  and  carried 
to  other  men  who  place  it  in  wooden  frames  ("  moulds  '*)  the 
size  of  the  proposed  bricks.  These  men  press  the  mixture 
into  the  frames  ;  it  is  levelled  up,  and  then  placed  in  the 
sun  to  drv.  No  attempt  is  made  to  smooth  the  bricks; 
on  the  contrar\ ,  thev  are  roughened,  we  were  informed,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  hold  to  the  mud-mortar. 

We  visited  the  only  temple  that  we  could  find  in  the 
place.  It  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  citv,  a  mean  old 
structure  well  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Some  "sing-song" 
men  were  performing  in  its  front  courtyard,  one  old  fellow 
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doing  a  first^cUss  baits;  and  as  he  had  a  vcn-  laige  audirncc, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  perfoimance  was,  according 
to  native  taste,  fine. 

Everywhere  we  heard  comments  upon  the  dryness  of 
(hit  climate,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  driest  climates  in  the  world,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
the  healthiest  climate  in  China. 

In  the  long  winters  when  the  Pei-ho  River  is  frozen 
over,  the  mails  and  merchandise  for  the  more  northern 
cities  are  landed  at  this  point,  and  conveyed  overbnd  to 
their  destination.  The  harbor  is  commodious,  and  there 
is  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  large  draught.  It 
is  exposed,  however,  to  strong  gales,  which  prevail  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Very  important  fortifications  have  been  constructed  by 
the  Chinese  authorities  at  Port  Arthur,  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and 
on  neighboring  hills,  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

The  population  of  Chefoo  is  about  thirty-three  thousand, 
of  whom  about  six  hundred  are  foreigners.  Its  trade  is  prin- 
cipally in  beans  and  beancake,  of  which  enormous  quantities 
are  sent  to  the  southern  puns  of  China.  I'he  total  value  of 
the  trade  of  the  port  is  about  $17,000,000.  Large  tjuan- 
tities  of  fine  fish  are  caught  near  by,  which  are  salted  for 
the  market. 

Wei-Hai-Wei 

Wci-Hai-Wci,  the  most  imponant  stronghold  and  ar- 
senal in  China,  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  iif  I'ichili,  aboui  Iwrntv  miles  m-the  eastward  of 
Chefoo.  It  i%  an  old  walled  ciiy  among  the  hills,  whose 
inhabitanis  are  well-to-do  producect  of  ^ilk  and  workmen 
in  (he  arienal. 

The  ciiv  i-.  "f  great  size,  including  within  its  walU  many 
cultivated  held'*.      The  wall   i«  ddapidatnl    in    pbcrs  and 
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many  of  its  gates  are  closed.  The  western  gate  is  in 
jiciu'ral  use.  There  are  several  famous  temples  among 
the  hills  in  the  iKirthwestern  corner  of  the  city. 

\/,i]'jry  ({uantities  of  silk  are  made  from  wild  silkworms, 
\vhi(  li  are  fed  with  leaves  of  the  oak  shrub  that  covers  the 
surrniiiidint:  hills. 

Wei- 1 1  ai- Wei  has  a  naval  college  where  young  men 
aic  ('(lii(at(.'d  to  become  cadets  in  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Navy.  It  has  a  commodious,  well-sheltered  harbor,  formed 
by  nioiintain  rocks  which  extend  into  the  sea,  and  almost 
meet  .1  large  island  which  lies  across  the  northeastern  side 
of  I  lie  harbor  and  protects  it  from  the  winds.  This  har- 
boi  \Nill  accommodate  a  large  fleet,  and  affords  good  shelter 
Inun  tvphoons.  It  can  be  entered  in  the  winter  when  the 
other  ports  are  closed  by  ice.  Its  forts  and  earthworks 
aie  located  on  almost  everv  rock  and  hill,  and  bristle  with 
Armstrong  and  Krupp  guns  of  heaviest  calibre. 

VVei-Hai-VV'ei  contains  the  most  extensive  arsenals  and 
shops  in  the  Empire  for  the  manufacture  of  war  material, 
and  is  believed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  impregnable. 


CHAPTER    XIII 


A    TRIP   TO    KOREA 


WE  tailRl  from  CScfoo  on  (he  afternoon  of  the  Ttk, 
and  dropped  our   uicbor  on  ihc  Kurtan  coau 
in  ji  hiirrr  in  Itil!  »ighi  of  *omr  of  ihr  Mglic«t  nxks  that 
I  r*n-  runCronicd  a  >r<tman,     T1)«  mn  KriMx  the  Ciulf  of 
Pichili    had    been    as    plca«ant    a«    could    be    dntrcd,    ai 
I  ifcere  wai    no  wind,  and    the    Ka    wa»   ai    nnoath  ai  a 
]   BWror  i   even  the   almotl  ccatclni  long-twrll  »f  old  ocean 
t  gone. 

r  MID  ihone  hrii-hily   hy   daVi  >nd  the  lunatt*  were 
'  t  femcitihcrnl  for  ibcirKtecn*  indgutili  and  grain. 
■  ktauiy  Mch  u  iwv 
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artist  could  reproduce.  The  nights  were  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  those  that  mortals  dream  of,  but  seldom  realize. 
The  moon,  about  half-full,  shone  out  resplendent  in  a 
silver  sheen,  deepened  by  the  clearness  of  the  heavenly 
vault ;  and  Jupiter  shone  amongst  the  lesser  planets  and 
stars,  like  a  globe  of  fiery  whiteness.  Early  the  next 
morning  a  great  rainbow  spanned  the  heavens,  while  its 
ends  were  in  the  sea  and  reminded  us  of  the  old  saw, 

**  Rainbow  in  the  morning,  sailors  take  warning  j 
Rainbow  at  night  is  the  sailor* s  delight.** 

But  as  we  have  all  gotten  away  from  the  ^^  unlucky 
Fi  idavs  "  and  other  superstitions  of  the  sea,  this  beautiful 
rainbow  only  impressed  us  by  its  brightness  and  symmetry 
of  form. 

Later  in  the  day,  after  the  men  had  finished  their  hard- 
bread  and  coffee,  the  ship's  decks  were  cleared,  a  taiget 
was  anchored  about  one  thousand  yards  from  the  vessel, 
and  we  had  target  practice  with  great  guns.  All  being 
in  readiness,  the  ship  was  gotten  under  way  and  steamed 
l);u  k  and  forth  and  about  the  target.  The  guns  were 
loaded  with  powder  and  shell  and  fired  at  the  target.  Ob- 
servers were  stationed  on  certain  lines  and  in  the  ship's 
maintop  to  note  and  record  the  line  and  effect  of  each 
shot.  Many  of  the  shots  were  excellent,  and  all  were 
good. 

After  luncheon  there  was  exercise  with  machine  guns, 
rifles,  and  revolvers.  As  each  man's  name  was  called, 
he  stepped  in  front  of  the  line,  fired  his  piece  at  the 
target  which  had  been  brought  nearer  to  the  vessel,  and 
fell  back  in  place.  Some  of  this  work  was  most  ex- 
cellent. After  these  exercises  we  anchored  the  ship  for 
the  nijiht. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  Chemulpo,  Korea, 
where  we  arrived  at  about   five  in  the  afternoon^  anchor- 
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ing  in  the  outer  harbor  about  three  miles  from  the  town, 
and  about  two  miles  from  Roze  Island,  as  we  were  afraid 
to  anchor  in  the  inner  harbor,  where  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  is  nearly  thirty  feet,  and  sandbars  make  the  navi- 
gation  uncertain. 

Chemulpo,  Korea 

The  town  of  Jeuchuan,  or  Juisen,  known  to  the  Japan- 
ese as  Junsen,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Satee 
Riyer,  a  branch  of  the  Han,  and  about  east  of  Roze  Island, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Korea,  in  the  proyince  of  Kuing-Kei. 
l*he  town  has  grown  in  a  few  years  from  an  insignificant 
fishing  village  to  a  place  of  no  mean  proportions.  Many 
substantial  buildings,  in  the  European  style,  have  been 
erected,  and  the  town  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance  as 
a  commercial  centre.  The  roads  arc  rough  and  badlv 
kept,  in  many   places  merely  bridle-paths. 

The  British  and  Japanese  consulates  occupy  command- 
ing positions  and  are  creditable  to  their  nations. 

The  rice-cleaning  steam-mill,  an  .American  enterprise,  is 
very  interesting  and  well  worth  a  \  isit.  Situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  in  the  centre  of  the  settlement,  it  stands  as 
an  engineering  curiosity, —  Yankee  boilers  with  Japanese* 
coal,  run  by  a  Chinese  engine,  to  clean  Korean  rice.  Here 
steam  has  displaced  the  ancient  man-power,  it  is  true,  but 
the  work  is  thoroughly  done,  and  the  owners  are  satisfied 
with  the   profits. 

On  a  commanding  hill  to  the  right  <»f  the  s^-ttlement, 
overlookint!  the  n.iii\e  town,  is  the  temple  which  com- 
memi»rateN  the  peaci-rul  landing  of  the  Japanese.  It  is 
surrounded  by  tea-h4>u»'eN  of  the  better  class,  and  is  near 
the  little  Japanese  cenu-ten.  With  the  waters  of  the 
Satee  and  Han  on  the  nne  side,  Rn/e  Island  f«>r  the  back> 
ground,  and   amid   the  beautiful  plains,  \allevs,  ami    hills 
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Korea,    no    rr.ore    deluhtful    situation    could     be 


\.    ft  »  wL  .  * 


The  it^Tipif  :>  made  of  a  *:ne  grained  wood,  resembling 
o'jr  ceviar,  jir  i  ca".  eJ  in  p'aces,  while  its  square  pillars, 
Sran^,  a:: J  !  r:t!>  uT;.-  h:\c  in  place  bv  framing  that  is  sup- 
picmer.icvi  b\  maN>\e  bar>  and  angles  of  bronze,  which 
ii.xc  >L;ppor:  :«•  :he  hcaw  tiled  Kwf.  This  temple  has  no 
dv*o:>,  a^vi  :hc  chief  feature  of  its  decorations  is  a  large 
pa:!:::ni:  v^f  the  *^  Landing  of  the  Japanese  and  their  recep- 
i  y^'A  b\  the  Koreans."  This  tine  picture  shows  Japanese 
ii:xo:nba:king  from  their  vessel,  while  others  are  landing  on 
tlu  s!\ves  of  Korea,  and  are  beini:  received  bv  white-robed 
Kv^:\m:s.  The  leader  of  the  Japanese  carries  a  copv  of 
:^c   tuatv   between   the  two  nations. 

riu*  tea-hvuises  are  e\*.juisitel\  neat,  and  the  entertain- 
nu'i::  at  them  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Beautiful  views 
ni.u  be  enjoved  from  the  \erandahs,  as  well  as  from  the  neat 
liul<.'  cemeterv  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

There  are  two  hotels  in  the  settlement,  the  "Stewart 
House,"  which  is  conducted  in  the  semi-foreiirn  stvle  bv  a 
(.'hinaman,  whose  name  the  house  bears,  and  the  Japanese 
hotel,  *""  Dai  Butsu."  The  proprietors  are  accommodating, 
ajul  it  is  well  to  know  one  of  them  before  making  the  trip 
to  Seoul ;  either  one  will  make  all  arrangements  for  the 
journev  and  secure  accommodations  at  the  tea-house  in  the 
capital. 

Jeuchuan,  the  sub-prefectural  town,  is  situated  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  port  of  Chemulpo.  The  rising 
town  of  Mapu,  on  the  main  road  to  Seoul,  is  about 
sevcntv-five  miles  distant  from  Chemulpo,  or  about  thirty 
miles  from  Seoul. 

The  land  forming  the  Japanese  settlement  was  sold  by 
public  auction  in  1884,  and  land  sales  in  the  general  foreign 
settlement  took  place  in  November  of  the  same  vear. 

Chemulpo  is   governed   by   a    Municipal   Council    com- 
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puscd  of  the  foreign  consulii,  one  Korean  official,  and  three 
repr^-scntaiives  who  are  elected  by  ihe  land-holders.  Two 
fon-ign  and  one  Chinese  policemen,  in  European  uniforms, 
do  duty  in  the  settlement,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council. 

The  settlement  has  been  neatly  laid  out  with  broad 
roads,  which,  in  rainy  seasons,  rival  for  mud  the  war-titne 
roads  of  old  Virginia.  The  lots  are  all  improved  with 
substantial  buildings,  and  (he  roads  are  planted  with  fine 
shade-trees. 

The  approaches  and  the  river  (Satee)  have  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  British  and  Japanese,  and  the  charts  of  bte 
dates  arc  entirely  reliable.  The  navigation  of  these  waters 
is  dangerous  from  the  many  sandbars,  washings  of  the 
rtver>,  the  ffetjuency  of  sudden  dense  fogs,  and  the 
absence  of  lights  and  beacons.  The  outer  anchorage  is 
accessible  to  the  Iarge»t  vessels,  but  the  holding  ground  is 
not  reliable,  and  vessels  are  liable  to  drag  their  anchors 
when  the  wind  is  strong  on  shore.  The  inner  harbor  is 
accessible  to  coasting  vessels  of  light  draught  as  tar  up  as 
\tapu. 

An  overland  telegraph  from  China  to  this  port,  and  con- 
necting Seoul  and  Fing-yang,  is  in  operaiiim. 

The  climate  of  Chemulpo  is  healthy  and  similar  to  that 
of  Baltimore. 

The  foreign  population  is  about  three  thousand,  of  whom 
about  twenty-five  hundred  are  Japanese.  The  native  pi>p- 
ulation  i^  estimated  at  about  three  thouNand  people,  who 
live  in  nuTc  hm-  built  on  the  lowLnd  nurshr>.  Their 
tettlemcni  is  nmsi  iiii^iT.iMt'  und  iinsanitarv,  and  aliufirthrr 
is  the  liltlii('-.t  |il.L.  f  :ri  uliuh  I  hAw  cmt  mcd  human 
beings  <t..«iliil.  If  I  hi-  ].ipjiu-M'  Mim-iM  In  learhiiii!  ihcsc 
poor  iy..[.i.'  .I.MriU  h.il.ii>,  ihes  will  h..v<-  d.-u-  a  i...bl.- 
work    f..r   h.iMuuiti. 

The  .iM.  tit   ti..ni  thr  I...j[-bmlin-    into  (.hemulj^.  is   by 
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.1:1   ::..^::h\:   :v  .u'.\v.i\    of  massive  granite  blocks,  for  about 
^^t:x  :.;is,  :hc  :.Mv:  ha\  inj  an  inclination  of  about  18**.     As 
the  tuK'  f.i..s,  ::  :,.,\c>  :he  inclined  road  covered  with    mud 
aiul  slinu,  vxb.ch   rrc.;iicnt;v    makes  the  ascent   somewhat 
iU:ii;c:vn;s  .i:ui  .1:  a".:  :;;ucs  hllhv. 

1  aiu!::i^  ho:c,  .-t.o  travelling  over  an  unkept  road  fuU  of 
hollous  aiul  hi'.ls,  with  no  approach  to  straightness,  does 
iM  imiMos  one  \erv  favorably  with  Chemulpo.  A  tramp 
ihu>u^h  tlu  iiatixo  settlement  should  be  made  in  old  clothes 
to\  the  i'.l;h,  stout  boots  for  the  mud,  a  cigar  for  the  smells, 
aiul  a  stvuit  stick  tor  the  curs,  — tor  all  are  dangerous;  but 
the  liie  one  sees  on  such  a  trip  is  vcn'  interesting  and  well 
lepaxs  tor  the  risks  taken. 

!  he  roads  through  the  settlement  are  about  eight  feet  wide, 
broken  and  hlthy.  Thex  are  lined  on  both  sides  by  mean 
little  huts,  one  >torv,  eight  b\  ten  feet  in  height,  and  made  of 
an\  old  materials  the  unfortunate  natives  are  able  to  gather. 
Si>n\e  are  made  from  old  drv-^oods  boxes,  some  of  mud, 
M\y\  a  very  few  of  sun-dried  bricks  plastered  over  with  mud, 

anMhing  that  will  give  shelter,  hold  the  mud  plastered 
o\ci  them,  and  carry  the  straw-thatched  roof  intended  to 
keep  inn  the  winter's  snows  and  the  summer's  rains.  The 
inteiiin>  of  these  cabins  are  as  filthy  and  unkept  as  the 
e\teiioi>.  l)i>gs,  pigs,  and  fowls  share  the  "  kang"  and 
house  with  the  family;  in  fact,  they  are  part  of  the  family. 
Except  for  I  he  flowing  white  robes,  there  are  no  evidences 
of  cleanness  in  the  place.  The  onl\  water  we  could  dis- 
cover was  in  the  little  tubs  containing  the  fish  for  sale,  and 
in  the  green  pools  along  the  roadsides.  Every  cabin  has 
a  compartment  called  the  "  kang,"  a  sort  of  room,  with 
earthen  floor,  under  which  a  fire  is  made.  Here  the 
members  of  the  family  resort  to  secure  warmth,  and  in  the 
evenings  mats  spread  upon  the  floor  form  the  family  bed. 

There  is  a  shop  of  some  description  in  front  of  every 
cabin,  for  the  sale  of  fish,  vegetables,  charcoal,  or  notions; 
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or  it  may  be  a  cook-shop,  where  the  \  ilest  messes  that  ever 
ruined  the  stomach  of  a  human  bcMng  are  concocted. 
Great  rolls  of  underdone  rice-flour,  swimming  in  a  pool 
of  boiling  fish-oil ;  an  unnamable  mess  of  green  stufl\  pork, 
and  Hsh  made  into  stews, and  chalkv-looking  loaves  of  rice, 
with  shellfish  and  oy!»ters.  These  shops  give  the  roads 
the  appearance  of  long,  filthy  ba/aars,  and  the  snowy-robed 
Koreans  look  very  much  out  of  place,  as  they  crowd  through 
the  filth. 

These  cabins  have  yards  in  the  rear,  enclosed  bv  wicker 
fences,  made  from  the  branches  of  bushes.  In  some  few 
cases  attempts  are  made  to  do  truck-gardening  by  raising  a 
little  green  stuff  and  a  few  cabbages,  but  there  are  no  fruits 
or  flowers ;  indeed,  I  doubt  if  the  Koreans  care  for  flr>wers. 
Many  of  these  yards  are  uncultivateil,  and  contain  abomi- 
nations  of  the  foulest  sort.  How  the  people  live  and  flourish 
amidbt  such  surroundings  is  beyond  mv  comprehension. 

When  one  has  run  the  gantlet  of  the  dog>,  the  urchins, 
and  the  smells,  and  reaches  the  end  without  having  bi-en 
bitten,  or  ditched,  or  having  contracted  choleia,  it  i>  a 
relief  to  roam  over  the  hills  to  the  little  |apane>e  cemetiTv, 
and  gather  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  that  may  be  had  tor 
ihc  taking,  4»r  to  visit  one  of  the  tea-houses  on  the  hill 
be^'ond,  from  whence  we  fretjuently  watched  the  fiNhcrmrn 
and  the  beach-combers  gathering  oysters,  crabs,  and  other 
gifts  of  the  sea,  when  the  tide  was  out.  Sometimes  we 
took  pictures  of  the  quaint  scenes  about  us,  pitchi*d  (pitiits 
upon  the  tea-house  green,  listened  to  the  mandolin-like 
strains  ot  ihr  sweet  samisan,  or  wrrr  eniriLiinril  with 
tales  of  darin;:  aiui  war  bv  a  bold  Koican  \v.iriii>r^  who, 
when  his  talrs  were  tiniNhcii,  politclv  in\it<'vl  h'tn^ilt  ti> 
partake  tif  mir  m  trt  ^hnuntN. 

The  coMunoii  pii>p!c  are  iniitKi-nt  and  iinjii:-:!i\  *\  child- 
like and  Mar.ii,  with  no  Intrniion  i.f  Vv\\\:  iiupciTiiu-nt. 
They   will  smot>th   down   \i>ur   ilnthe^,  and   iiii|uiu'   about 
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the  materials  of  which  they  are  made;  ask  to  see  your 
watch,  and  require  an  explanation  of  its  mechanism  ;  and 
your  pockets  must  be  turned  out  and  the  contents  explained. 

I  gave  one  of  these  people  some  sour  drops  I  happened 
to  have  with  me ;  he  thought  them  a  species  of  amber 
beads.  When  I  explained  to  him  that  they  were  edible 
and  sweet,  he  ran  off,  but  soon  returned  with  a  crowd  of 
slipshod  females,  who  were  all  very  importunate  for  a  supply 
of  the  novel  sweets.  In  a  short  time  my  little  stock  was 
exhausted,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  disappointment 
depicted  upon  their  countenances,  as  they  went  off  empty- 
handed.  I  afterwards  learned  that  these  ladies  looked 
upon  me  as  a  magic-man,  in  league  with  the  spirits. 

The  Executive,  the  Senior  Watch,  and  I  called  upon 
the  (jovernor  to  pay  our  respects.  We  were  met  at  the 
boat-landing,  the  foot  of  the  inclined  roadway,  by  a  China- 
man who  was  to  act  as  our  guide.  He  had  mustered 
three  dilapidated  sedan  chairs  for  our  use,  and  four  coolies 
to  act  as  bearers  for  each  chair.  We  were  in  full-dress 
uniform,  and  the  "  conveyances "  seemed  ridiculously 
out  of  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and 
our  good  clothes ;  but  the  visit  had  been  prearranged, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  ahead. 

The  chairs  were  made  of  bamboo  basket-work,  with 
long  poles  projecting  out  before  and  behind  on  each  side, 
for  the  bearers,  and  there  was  a  canopy  over  the  top  to 
protect  the  rider  from  the  weather. 

The  Senior  Watch  had  the  most  dilapidated  rig  of  the 
three ;  and  as  his  bearers  were  as  inexperienced  as  the 
others,  he  scerned  in  imminent  danger  of  being  tumbled 
out  on  his  heail.  The  best  chair  in  the  lot  fell  to  me; 
but  as  my  bearers  had  not  practised  enough  to  give  a 
steady  swine  to  the  chair,  the  ride  was  very  uncomfortable. 
We  were  accompanied  all  the  way  by  a  rabble  of  idlers  who 
thoroughly   understood   and  enjoyed  our  discomfiture. 
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After  having  beirn  bomc  up  the  inclined  Unding,  and 
through  the  fore^n  sccilemcnt  and  ikming  one  edge  of  the 
nnive  village,  we  iUried  up  a  t^cr}'  xleep  hill,  wliich  put 
our  lubiliiy  to  the  te«,  but  we  reached  the  pabcc  entrance 
in  ufcty,  and  were  thankful.  The  great  outer  doors  ol' 
(he  paliKe  counyard  were  opened  with  much  ceremony. 
Some  twenty  officials  came  uul  to  meet  us  and  there  was 
a  grra;    i'—t     '  '•■■■r-     'v^    l^in-ing,  and  good  American 


baodfhaking,  at  we  diiinounted  from  our  rickety  old 
bamboo  ca^ci.  A>  Hxm  »  we  pulled  ouneKes  together, 
M  Jl  were,  we  were  CKoncd  through  the  ctmrlyard,  up 
■  l%bl  of  htijad  ttep>,  and  into  the  a udirricc-«: lumber. 
His  Etccllrncv  and  auiie,  in  ihejr  official  mbei,  were 
idy  pfcsrni  in  rrccive  ut.  We  did  n-M  iterd  a  t^wial 
pmcntation,  a«  we  had  cmefiaiited  the  Governor  on  our 
kI  ;  and  he  reached  out  to  greet  ut  —  morr  in  American 
n  Korean   faihinn  —  aa  ukm   a*  we   entcml  the  I 
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A::::  r.:    r^  ^::i:.r;>  ir.i  hjLr.dsKakings,  wc  were  all  seated, 
ji:\i  e.-.  ^  .  ci  i  r.i-isi:.:   cLl;    with  the   Governor  and  the 

Pre>c;.:..  ^^^:>  .*c:c  >cr. e\i,  the  ser\ant  cutting  olF  the 
criU>  a:.i  i.^l:.:  .:  then:  tor  us.  Later,  wine  and  cake 
wt-rc  b:  ■'jj:h:  .::,  JlW  :he  while  the  conversation  flowing  on 
III  pi-a-jiit  cLxr.ne'.s.  We  inquired  after  the  health  of  His 
Majc-t;,  the  Kinj:^  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
.1  ill' Hi -.and  years  before  he  would  be  called  upon  to  ascend 
DM  liigh  to  ride  the  cele^tiaI  dragon.  When  wc  took  our 
leave,  we  were  escorted  to  our  chairs,  the  Governor  in- 
sist inj  upon  seeing  ub  to  the  outer  gate,  and  again  shaking 
•  Mir  hands. 

I  In-  audience-room,  in  which  we  had  been  received,  was 
.ibnijt  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty-live  broad,  with  a  ver\' 
hiL'h  ceiling.  It  was  titted  in  the  European  fashion  with 
a  handsome  velvet  carpet,  made  near  Boston.  *  Laco  cur- 
laiMN,  with  heavv  silk  trimmings  at  the  windows,  a  hand- 
>*.nie  mahoganv  table,  placed  lengthwise  of  the  centre  of 
t).(  room,  and  chairs  to  match,  made  it  a  beautiful  audicnce- 

\\  )it  n  we  entered  the  room  the  Governor  stood  near 
lis  .\ :  jro.  Ho  was  clad  in  a  long  robe  of  dull  blue  silk, 
XX  iV  v,:,i.*re  birust-and-back  pieces  embroidered  with  birds 
,'  .  ',x  -j^Miaugc.  He  wore  the  ear-hat  of  the  Korean  noble, 
X.  ^  '.  *.vy.  sfiAnd  of  heavy  amber  beads,  like  a  chin-strap, 
\.  ,  ,vx»  h«J\^  down  uixm  his  breast,  and  his  shoes  were  of 
.  ..Sn-o,   xd  vdk   with  |Hunted  toes. 

\\  ^,  N  w,  u.ixhed  the  native  village  on  our  way  back  to 
/»  '*  »,tn«»\  o»u  ,«tontix»n  was  attracted  by  wailing  sounds 
,■..  kk  ..^.»^  o»h  ;ip|MixM)t)\  in  deep  distress.  We  dismounted 
1^.  I.  .ki.  xhMt\  A\\\\  hunted  for  the  cause  of  these  outcries, 
\x  *v.x  i\  \x»  ■»»•%»>»  l^^\\l\^\  i\»  ev>me  from  a  professional  mourner, 
Nxh...  ,\\  ihull,  U\ii}\  pushed  tones  of  voice,  was  announcing 
Ju  \  iiUiv » v»l  the  decca>ed  person  lying  before  her.     These 
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poor  prufevdmnU  cnmc  from  the  luwcr  walks  of  life  and 
an;  g^rnrnlly  objects  of  pity.  They  cultivate  ihc  funereal 
exprei^ion  and  the  loud,  thrill  voice  that  adds  burrur  to  the 
Mberwisc  dismal  turnmn dings,  and  inspire  feelings  that 
make  the  "  VVr^temcr  "  \<r>ih  he  were  as  far  away  as  pos- 


UiNianmo  Cimtl-m*. 


■bir.  Of  Cdune,  ihne  proAiHioiul  mouinett,  like  itonr- 
cuuen  with  epitaph^  add  \inuc  Iv  vinuc  fi»  the  fee,  and 
deem  ihc  facii  of  the  ca^e  to  he  no  ci>nnrn  of  tbHn. 

We  Irarnrd,  thnw^h  our  guide,  that  the  drcrfttnl  w»  the 
father  of  a  numrruu*  family,  and  had  been  a  veiy  worthy 
bbck«niih'«  helper,  who  wai  ctit  off  in  (he  Aower  of  hii 
\n3(tA.     Hii  guoil  deed*  and  tinttei,  ai  oarmied  by  tbe 
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r'lf  .  s.Di  as  soon  as   the   family 

:•■..:- r!£,  the  funcnl  would  take 


•  •-  • 


>v^:r.;:  :.• 


K   -...-..-,:>  S.k" .  :>  prrpared  (or  interment 
•.--'        .     \.\-.ri.     Placed  in  a  strong,  heavy 

..:    '._>  -:  .  ::  . :  i:»  omamcni   upon  it,  he  is 

:.--";:i   r".  -  i>  1.^::^:  as  tamilv  and    friends 

:  :hi:   >t-i.»:f;  and  when  all  is  ready, 

:hi    i::i.f  bi  Scarers,  preceded  by  the 

::."'--     • -.  :r-v.-::"c:s,  wr^  crt^n  and  howl  in  proportion 

• .    :• .  :  pi\ .      The  :c*j::\r>  ir.c  friends  follow,  dressed   in 

..   -~-'.vh:e  ^^  oe>,  :he  niile>  wearing   immense,  coal- 

-••  .->]kc  hat>  •  :"  :he  sinie  c».".vC,  and  ha\ii^  a  long  staff 

:  -:jra!-c.':jreJ    '.ws^vi    :"    hj.nd.     When    the  grave    is 

:  .  J,  the  >.'\  i>'v\vt:i\:   '.-mo  :hc  prepared  place,  or  in 

>..:.'.-  '.asfs  :>  pidct-v;  up.  r.  the  sii nace  of  the  ground,  and 

Tu-'h    >  piled  aruur.ii  and  oxer  it.     The  lenn  of  mourning 

i',  ::.:'.-e  \ears.     Aner  thl>  >ii:hi  ot  distress  and  miser\'  we 

is..i6(r  another  start  for  the  \cssel. 

\Mjcn  I  had  removed  mv  camera  from  under  the  seat 
of  mv  chair  and  was  preparing  to  take  a  view  of  the  poor 
littl*:  >h'jps  in  the  native  village,  a  great  crowd,  but  a  good- 
narur^rd  one,  gathered  about  us,  obstructing  the  \iew.  We 
sooii  learned  that  the  people  were  all  anxious  to  appear  in 
the  picture,  —  not  that  they  might  ever  see  it  themselves, 
but  thcv  were  anxious  to  be  identified  with  their  village. 
What  hovels  and  huts  for  a  people  to  be  proud  of,  and 
with  which  to  wish  to  be  identified  !     The  contrast  is  verv 

m 

^Teat  between  these  miserable  Korean  cabins,  and  huts  in 
the  swamps,  and  the  neat,  artistic  peasant  homes  of  the 
Japanese   upon   the  hillsides. 

The  Chemulpo  Club's  home  is  situated  in  the  foreign 
settlement.  It  is  neatly  fitted  with  billiard,  reading,  refresh- 
ment, and  retiring  rooms,  with  a  bowling  alley  in  its  neigh- 
borhood.    Its    membership    is   cosmopolitan.     Americans, 
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Britons,  and  Japanese   fraterni/x   in   its   hospitable   rooms 
and  lounge  away  an  hour  or  two  each  day. 

The  currency  of  the  country  is  in  a  wretched  condition, 
and  natiye  money  is  scarce.  Chinese  "  cash  "  is  used  for 
all  small  transactions.  It  was  usual  to  s(*e  shopping  parties 
followed  about  from  shop  to  shop  by  a  stalwart  coolie  bear- 
ing a  huge  bundle  of  stringed  cash  u^xin  his  shoulders ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  value  of  the  cash  is  from 
1,000  to  1,300  to  the  Japanese  or  the  Mexican  dollar 
(depending  upon  the  rate  of  exchange),  one  can  understand 
the  great  inconvenience  (»f  doing  business. 

The  Korean  coolie,  stalwan  as  he  is,  is  a  study  in  his 
way.  With  a  woinlen  frame  which  much  resembles  the 
framework  of  the  under  side  of  a  common  wheelbarrow 
strapped  upon  his  back,  he  is  prepared  to  bear  great  loads 
in  the  shape  of  >tnnes,  goods,  or  machinery.  All  he  needs 
is  a  hrm  place  to  back  against,  to  Ntead\  ln>  great  buriKri, 
and  then  he  marches  «)rt*  with  a  tirm  irrail  and  NtraJx 
gait.  I'hey  are  great  meat-eaiei>,  ami  *U-\our  r\iT\  p.irt 
of  the  animal.  Their  wages  air  small,  ;:ful  thr\  art  I'lppv 
if  thev  can  si-cure  ti^h  and  lin-  <-Moii.^h  lo  siiiNt\  ihi  ii 
hunger.  When  the  tide  is  out  ihr\  icsnrt  t«»  ihr  :»i  .i*  h  in 
great  numbi*rs,  an<i  >uppiemrnt  tlu-ir  >iant\  stori  .  ;  :>  1.111 
with   the  oysters,  crabs,  or   tish   f.iund   thrri-. 

C<K)k-shops  and  Kwiths,  tlu-  latter  fornud  b\  fn.u  Imm* 
poles  supporting  an  old  >traw  matting  for  a^\hi:ij,  mv 
scattered  about  thr  roatUidcs,  in  ihr  Immiu^n  I<-iaI.t'. 
where  these  piM»r  t«)ilefs  lan  pHKuie  fo  nl,  .. '..i  in.i  h  ni 
in    the  shade   while  eating   it. 

In  all  laiL'c  b'i^:!!i  >-  I.-.jvcn,  -1 
ing  men,  while  tl.t     K<  :i.i:i^  n  .1 
mon  labtiir{N. 

The    K«»HMii  mail    s*  j  . !«  1      -     . 
Japanese,  !>ut  in  the  iMt-:  ...■  ,.f  tin    vi.-iii*:v   :l.i    -.x.  ;k   1- li    :ic 
by  Kt>reans. 


I   Ip.liH-s^ 

,r.       •» 

:r.uU 

•    1  inj-I  •\  . 

.:  .ix  :\.. 

V  .111- 

s'ah  f-   !    .• 

'.].    p. 

;:s    *»\ 
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V  '•.".* 5*. »  \*  ;x  t^jvnrii  to  foreign  trade  in   1883.     The 
;Vt     ;  v.jVMts    tVom    foreign    countries   is    about 
*«  ;.x    '.    '   .  '.•^'  r\)VMiN  amount  to  about  {1,500,000, 

>>    *  .  p.iui  in  gold.     The  total  trade  of  the 

>»%■••«»».. 


\   I 
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SCOl'L,    THK    CAPITAL    OF    KOREA 

THK  iJi»ian<rc  (turn  Chemulpo  to  Seoul  is  abiiui  thinv- 
livr  milr«,  and  the  joumcv  can  be  nujc  iin  bor*e- 
b*cl[,  in  tcdan  chaim,  or  in  one  of  ibe  two  little  sieimm 
trhich  piv  on  the  Hin  Riter,  whenever  the  tide  icrves  and 
they  vr  Dill  agniund  ;  but  whichever  mute  it  taken,  thenr 
w  alway*  irjirvu  that  ihe  otbcr  wu  not  ihoaeti.  \f  one 
llH  molved  to  roufh  it,  for  the  uke  of  the  bcatuiful 
tmnny  ind  teeing  Seoul,  cither  mate  will  ainuie ;  but  if 
QDOtron  it  JiuiripMcd,  the  journey  will  be  diapfMiinting, 

Both  hy  the  land  and  the  water  route,  the  ^cxnery  n 
bmitiful  ajid  the  C}'e  never  tim,  Ibr  new  and  itraRj;e 
|liil^«    of    f«-a'.'v    Ml.!    ••{    iwrn-J    ifr    ilnin    ptrvni    ro 
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awaken  emotions  of  pleasure  and  surprise.  The  roads 
are  rough  and  uncarcd  tor,  —  mere  bridle-paths,  —  and 
if  travelling  by  land  you  will  likely  sigh  for  one  of  the 
little  steamers.  It*  you  have  taken  passage  in  one  of  these, 
you  will  iind  it  untidy  in  its  fittings,  unreliable  in  its  move- 
ments, and  as  far  from  comfortable  as  can  be  imagined, 
and  vou  wish  for  the  chair  or  horse,  with  all  the  jolting 
and  dust. 

There  are  no  hotels  in  Seoul,  and  if  you  are  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  a  guest  of  some  resident  you  will  have 
to  seek  accommodations  in  the  Japanese  tea-house,  in 
which  case  you  should  be  provided  with  bed-clothing  and 
provisions;  or  if  one  of  the  little  steamers  happens  to  be 
at  the  landing,  you  can  travel  the  three  miles  to  the  Han 
River,  and  make  your  headquarters  on  board  for  the  night. 
In  cither  case,  vou  will  have  to  superintend  the  preparation 
of  your  own  fare,  or  be  prepared  for  Japanese  or  Korean 
fare,  which  is  not  entirely  to  the  American  taste. 

Having  arrived  at  Seoul,  the  capital  city  of  Korea 
(native  name,  Han-Yan,  meaning  "  Fortress  on  the  Han  "), 
\ou  hnd  it  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  about  three  miles 
north  of  the  Han  River,  and  thirty-five  miles  from  its 
mouth,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Kuing-kei. 
The  valley  extends  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direc- 
tion, and  the  city  takes  the  same  general  trend.  There 
are  eight  gates  in  the  city  walls,  arranged  after  the  fashion 
of  the  gates  of  Peking.  About  the  year  400  b.  c,  Ni- 
Taijo,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  selected  the  site 
for  a  fortified  camp,  which  afterwards  developed  into  the 
present  city.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  stone  walls  which 
average  about  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  the  water- 
courses are  spanned  by  arched  stone  bridges.  The  houses 
are  about  eight  feet  high,  built  of  stone,  or  of  mud-covered 
bamboo  frames,  and  roofed  with  tiles  or  thatched  with 
straw.      Internallv  they   may  be  considered  clean,  for  the 
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Mm  have  ihe  Jupxncse  fiii>hiuii  uf  removing  their  & 
t  entering  a  hou^c. 
e  city  i*  divided  itiln  four  quarters  by  che  imerscctJon 
n  streets.  The  central  point  has  been  marked 
•  civctian  of  a  Wgc  tower  which  cuniainH  an  uld 
bell,  seven  t'cct  high.  Several  utber  important 
.  radbtc  frum  the  tower,  and  they  are  all  called 
l-roads."      Even    nighi   ai    b4lt"-past   eight   the  ' 


fcw  "  i*  MRinded  by  the  ^trat   brll,  when  all  mrii  niuit 

ndiv  from  ibe  mccu,  which  ate  given  over  to  the  u»c  of 

tkc  uromeii  until  half-paU  one  in  the  morning,  and  during 

tiM  titnr   the  women   vitit  and   receive  vi*tti  friim  thrit 

fctnalc   friend*.      While   there  are   no  men  twi  the  slrrets 

I  wumrn  go  with  uncovered   farr^,  wearing  the  roloted 

nr  "  ciBil   about  the  ihoulden,  (haul  fashion. 

Thr  King't  paJJcn  arc   iituaicd  in  the  northern  part  of 

«ity,  and  arc  urtounded  l>y  about  anc  tbouund  < 
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of  land,  enclosed  by  heavy  stone  walls,  about  tiatteen  feet 
high,  and  pierced  with  several  gates.  A  guard  of  soldiers 
is  stationed  at  these  gates  at  all  times,  and  there  are  special 
gates  for  people  of  different  ranks. 

An  audience  having  been  arranged,  the  person  Is  con^ 
ducted  through  the  gate  corresponding  to  his  rank,  then 
through  roads  and  corridors,  —  some  handsome,  others 
mean,  —  until  a  large  room,  fitted  in  the  Americati  style, 
has  been  reached.  Here  he  lunches  and  rests  until  the 
time  for  the  audience.  He  is  next  conducted  across  a  hand- 
some  court  and  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  are  guarded 
by  massive  stone  dogs,  carved  by  Korean  artists.  He  fiada 
himself  in  a  large,  open  hall,  with  a  massive  tiled  rooif^tfh 
ported  by  numerous  scarlet  columns.  The  fl<x>r  is  oflitdiU 
some,  inlaid  woods.  A  beautiful  Korean  screen  itaij(ji/y 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  where  the  King  receiv)eii^;;| 

When  the  King  grants  an  audience,  he  receive!.;^ 
scarlet  robe,  embroidered  with  gold  medallions  OIT 
breast  and  back,  and  on  each  shoulder.  He  wears  a 
jewelled  belt  about  his  waist,  and  a  blue,  wingless  hat  uffikk 
his  head.  No  one  can  pass  in  front  of  him,  and  servants  bold 
up  his  arms  as  he  moves  about.  All  must  prostrate  thdii- 
selves  in  his  presence.  He  begins  his  day  at  five  o'clock  ih 
the  afternoon,  and  retires  at  about  eight  in  the  morning. 

Little  two-story  storehouses  have  been  constructed, 
about  the  ^^  Bell  roads,"  in  such  fashion  that  the  shops 
under  them  open  into  courtyards  instead  of  into  the 
streets.  Whenever  the  King  makes  a  ''progress,"  these 
little  houses  are  torn  away.  This  pageant  is  a  ceremony 
of  very  unusual  occurrence,  and  its  details  are  said  to  have 
been  unchanged  for  hundreds  of  years.  Little  wooden 
shanties,  that  serve  as  workshops  and  for  business  pur- 
poses, have  been  erected  in  front  of  almost  every  house, 
not  only  reducing  the  width  of  the  streets,  but  giving  them 
a  squalid  appearance. 
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The  c'ny  is  very  dlny,  piles  of  filih  being  allowed  to 
iccumuUtei  and  ihr  open  ditched,  un  each  side  of  the 
nads,  are  oArn  choked  up  with  refuse. 

The  ttuypi  arc  mean,  and  it  \»  diffirull  lo  find  6ncy 
inidn  of  Korean  make.  The  best  way  tu  obtain  curiosi- 
tes  b  to  let  your  want*  be  known  as  soon  after  y<»ur 
rriva]  as  possible,  name  a  place  and  date  where  you  can 

G»t«  «  It    ni  tiik  K.«u'i  HauiI.  S««('i,  K>r*i« 

)€  vxtiy  and  you  will  be  waitn)  upon  by  mcrrbanta  who 
cad   in   such    warn.     Fatu,  aMiqiie  metal-work,  Korean 
■oiiM  wtd  mats  ran  be  obtained   in  this  vnv.     The  prices 
irill  he  htgh,  as  thr  anitlo  aic   nre  and  ibc  owners  niM 
uuicMH  111  p*n  wiih  them. 

One  of  tlic  sight*  ouutdc  of  the  city  gate  is  the  ener. 
ue   of  the    Royal   iroopt.     Thcv    are 'untlijrrocd    in  blue 
•oats,  plimi-f^-l.nn!    n•^a>a\,  Hbck   fur   hau  with  bfijtht 

1 
! 
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yellow  tassels,  and  their  feet  are  encased  in  half-high  boots. 
They  arc  armed  with  modern  rifles,  and  arc  a  stalwart, 
fine-looking  body  of  men.  Their  movements  are  credit- 
able, and  they  have  the  free,  easy  carriage  of  the  volunteer 
rather  than  the  stiffness  of  the  regular.  They  are  trained 
bv  two  Americans  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  now 
hold  commissions  under  the  Korean  government. 

The  courage  and  endurance  of  the  Koreans  has  often 
been  tested,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  in  case  of  need;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  army  numbers  only 
twenty-five  hundred  men. 

Street  life  in  Seoul  is  picturesque  and  novel,  and  no  city 
in  the  world  equals  it  for  quaintness.  The  gateways  in 
the  city  wall,  the  palace  gates,  and  the  marble  pagoda  are 
worth  seeing  as  the  work  of  this  interesting  people.  Out- 
side the  city  walls,  to  the  northwest,  the  immense  bowlder 
image  of  Buddha  stands  boldly  forth  in  its  granite  grandeur, 
requiring  some  play  of  the  imagination  to  decide  whether 
it  be  the  "  Light  of  Asia  "  or  some  other  man.  But  it  is 
a  work  of  nature  rather  than  of  art. 

Passing  out  of  the  northeast  gate  and  through  a  miserable- 
looking  country,  we  reach  the  village  of  the  Buddhist 
priests,  where  these  gentry  luxuriate  in  greater  comfort 
than  the  average  Korean.  Through  the  southwest  gate 
vvc  are  conducted  to  the  temple  and  tomb  of  Queen  Chung. 
I'he  temple  is  filled  with  soiled  red  hangings,  has  a  shrine 
of  Huddha  incarnated,  and  the  whole  structure  is  noisome 
with   foul  odors. 

The  pleasure-grounds,  surrounding  the  palaces,  cover  an 
area  of  a  thousand  acres,  and  arc  very  interesting.  They 
extend  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.^  where  some  magnifi- 
cent views  mav  be  had.  There  are  no  modes  of  convey- 
ance except  sedan  chairs,  and  a  reliable  guide  is  necessary, 
both  to  point  out  the  way  and  to  act  as  interpreter. 
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^^^■l  chapter  XV 

^^^^^F         PING-YANG,    KOREA 

'117'£  )cfi  Chemulpo  w\y  in  (he  afirniooa  uf   Mir 
VV        20,  rmchuig  Pmg-yang    Inkl  Ute  on  the   iiil. 
During  ibe  «Uyl^tit    the  wnther  wu  warm  and    tulniv, 
not  unlike  May-«Uy«  a  home;  bat  Uie  nichu  were  cblly, 
■nd  our  pro^icss  wat  *\ow,  owing  in  ihe  ilan|i;rrout  cuatf 
mai  Ae  fogi  which  ittrvailed.    The  uram-whisUc  made  the 
4ajf»  and  nighu  dreaiy  hy  inceuaoi  "tixitin^^"  which  wcrr 
neceuary  to  j^ivc  warning  at  our  position  and  movemems  ; 
tnd  it  in*  a  rclkr  to  our  «rained-«)ed  luokuuM  when  we 
tlroppcd  anchor  in  fortv  faihocnt  of  water,  and  "  piped  oU 
handa  lu  rcn." 
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Through  light  rifts  in  the  fog  we  had  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  coast  and  the  great  barren  rockfs,  jutting 
up  from  the  sea,  —  rocks  without  a  vestige  of  verdure 
upon  them  ;  resting-places  for  the  gulls  and  sea-spawn, 
and  breakers  upon  which  the  unwary  mariner  might  be 
dashed  to  destruction.  No  lights,  no  marks,  nothing  to 
guide  or  warn  in  the  fog  or  in  the  black  storm  at  night 
when  the  howling  winds  and  boiling  sea,  aided  by  the 
treacherous  currents,  might  drive  the  ship  on  and  on 
until  the  tale  would  be  "missing."  The  memory  of  that 
reuion  makes  one  shudder,  and  corroborates  the  truth  of 
the  stories  that  the  Koreans  have  rendered  the  ap- 
proaches to  their  country  as  desolate'  and  unattractive  as 
possible. 

How  different  is  the  vicinity  of  Ping-yang  Inlet!  The 
scenery  along  its  shores  and  up  the  rivers  is  varied  and 
beautiful.  For  background,  dark  and  gloomy  hills,  which 
thrust  their  peaks  into  the  clouds,  brave  the  anger  of  the 
storm,  or  receive  the  first  kiss  from  the  rising  sun,  while 
from  their  sides  bright  valleys  of  waving  green  extend 
down  to  the  sea.  Here  and  there  a  patch  of  woods,  a 
cascade,  or  falls  of  silvery  water  which  leap  over  or 
trickle  down  the  massy  sides  of  great  rocky  hills,  where 
may  be  hidden  gold  or  silver  or  iron  or  coal,  — awaiting 
the  miner's  touch,  —  that  may  yet  ransom  Korea,  and 
make  her  one  of  the  wealthy  nations  of  the  East ;  villages 
of  huts  in  the  valleys,  or  near  the  beach,  where  groups 
of  curious  natives  with  flowing  white  robes  and  sombre 
hats  discuss  the  arrival  as  they  add  variety  to  the  already 
beautiful   scenery. 

The  next  morning  we  raised  our  anchor  and  stood  close 
in  to  the  land,  hunting  for  Chelto,  on  the  Yalu  River,  which 
we  found  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  dropped  our  anchor 
just  in  time  to  get  the  full  force  of  a  very  homelike 
thunder-and-rain  storm.     From  an  inky  blackness  in  the 
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heavens,  lightning  began  to  play  its  pranks.  Soon  the 
wind  came  whistling  and  howling,  while  the  flashes  of 
lightning  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  sent  great  forked 
streaks  among  the  hills  and  down  the  valleys,  while  the  thun- 
der boomed,  and  echoed  from  hill  to  hill.  'I'he  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents,  and  the  clouds  seemed  to  have  opened 
their  flood-gates.  In  this  war  of  the  elements,  each  seemed 
to  trv  to  outdo  the  other,  and  all  were  rivalled  bv  the  mad 
rush  of  the  rivers,  which  unite  here  and  form  the  Ping- 
yang  Inlet. 

After  awhile,  the  clouds  drifted  away,  and  blue  patches 
began  to  appear  in  the  heavens,  and  s(M)n  we  had  a  clear 
sky  and  twinkling  stars  where  the  anurv  elements  had 
warred.  Here  and  there  along  the  shore,  or  in  the  dingv 
huts,  lights  sent  their  starlike  hri!j;htness  from  the  homes  of 
the  natives,  and  no  sounds  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  ^^  Land 
of  the  .Morning  Calm"  except  the  mightv  roar  of  the 
rivers,  the  surf  u|>«»n  the  beach,  and  our  bu|:le\  "  call  Ut 
rest."  We  had  tinished  our  liojKJ-nitjht  ci-jars,  after  w.it^  h- 
ing  the  faint  flashes  frt»m  reiedinL;  clouds,  as  thr  li^htu  rii', 
kiath  to  leave,  shi)t  forth  from  the  dim  distance  like  a  sM-ini 
army   in   retrrat. 

In  the  morniMj  we  found  our  xcssri  iust  witliiii  thr 
mouth  of  thr  ^'aJu  (OIK*  t)f  the  th n-r  rivers  whii  h  f-rni 
the  Ping-vani:  Inlet  1,  t»pposito  the  tt)wn,  and  just  inMiii-  i\\v 
lines  of  native  birast\v«tiks  that  mark  the  fi<rti*u  atiorw. 
The  river  was  swit't-iuniuiii;  aiul  mudilv ,  svvnpir.j  likr  snail 
through  a  \erv  fairv-larul.  The  sun  '^h  ':ir  .:i  NpNiiiior, 
and   lighttt!    ii;»   lu-autitul   emrralJ   hi'-,     -i,   i-.    ■    i!it:.i>iiri^ 

shadow^,  irT:|i};..^./i    1    ■.  .:"  .\  I      -r  .  . "  '    •«    .:':.■     :■'   li^T; 

or  penetratt-l  tl-ii.ik  :i.---     r  rir    :      ,1.-.:    ■\  ■  ■».        (  r» 

the   verv   m-Mi!'.:  r:-!i-|>*, -—•.'.  I.  i  •■■:■.    'iiri,   \:k      "I"-*-^, 

commuru-  with  (ii»-'.  an:  -n!!  »•  ;  ;■'  .1  .  -1  '«!  -A  >'*ct- 
ings  fi»r  till    ^iIls  ..r   rlr   pr. "p'.  . 

Eierv   !iin«-  vvc  v.^rrl   li  .•  sV  •  :',.    \  .^\c  li.»,^pci'.f,i   !.■  br 
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low,  and  we  found  ourselves  more  than  twenty  feet  below 
the  usual  water-level  of  the  little  town,  and  our  boat  unable 
to  reach  land.  After  being  carried  over  the  muddy  bottom 
ft)r  some  two  hundred  feet  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  lusty 
Koreans,  wc  were  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  principal  street 
("  road  ")  of  Chelto. 

Chclto  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yalu  River, 
just  above  the  intersection  of  the  rivers.     It  contains  about 

w 

fifty  houses,  those  of  the  better  classes  being  built  of  rough 
stones  plastered  over  with  mud,  their  thatched  roofs  being 
of  rice-straw.  The  poorer  houses  are  made  of  wooden 
poles,  stuck  into  the  ground  and  laced  together  with  basket- 
work.  These  are  also  plastered  over  with  mud,  and  have 
thatched  roofs.  Formerlv,  the  average  Korean  family  was 
contented  with  a  large  hole  in  the  ground,  which  was 
roofed  over  with  straw  thatching,  leaving  an  opening  in  the 
roof  for  ingress  and  egress.  These  were  found  to  ajfFord 
very  little  protection  against  raids  of  the  tiger,  an  animal 
which  abounds  in  these  northern  parts.  Frequently,  after 
the  visits  of  these  creatures,  whole  families  were  found  to 
have  suffered,  and  in  many  cases  funerals  were  the  order 
of  the  day,  so  that  to  the  present  time  the  inventor  of 
houses  is  considered  a  public  benefactor,  and  a  prayer  is 
offered   for  him. 

Beneath  each  house  is  a  large  stone  under  which  a  small 
fire  is  kept  smouldering,  while  above  it  mats  are  placed,  to 
be  used  as  the  familv  bed.  Mattresses  and  hcavv  bed-cover- 
ing  are  not  required,  although  the  thermometer  often  regis- 
ters zero,  and  snow  and  ice  are  well  known  throughout  the 
winter. 

There  are  no  shops  in  the  place,  it  being  a  town  of  agri- 
culturists. The  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province 
Is  in  the  vicinity.  The  men  are  stalwart,  wMth  well-formed 
heads,  handsome  countenances,  just  a  tinge  of  copper  in 
their  well-turned,  regular  features,  black  hair  and  eyes,  and 
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iCncefulf  frce-arul-casy  carriage?.     They  marry  quite  young, 

Hid  the  women  soon  get  a  worn,  haggard  luuk,  which  they 

■iKually  retain  until  about  their  roniech  year  of  age,  when 

■fhey  gruw  Muut.     Kxcept  for  (he  "  sleepy  eye,"  they  are  a 

'  CKc  of  people  than   either  the  Japanese  or  the 


Uturr,  KoMU. 


'  dreu  in  flowing  white  rd>c«  which  rrach  to  the 
Theit  U>o»c  white  ttouters  are  tied  in  u  the 
I,  and  great  mulHer*  of  i)uilted  ctXion  art  hnund  aboui 
which  are  ihm»t  into  Chinese  dfcs*-*hiH-«,  The 
I  lmd-4'otciinit  fur  an  ordinary  married  man  ti  the 
Kraighi'dninicd  hat  nf  tiraided  black  hurtehair,  which 
s  nudr  of  finely  tplil  hamhoit  which  hat  been 
1  M^ck.  The  utual  dre«s  of  an  unmattird  man  h 
(cept  that  he  don  not  wear  any  head-cok rnrif , 
i  hh  hair  i*  parted  in  ihc  middle  and  nude  into  a  bniad 
,  wbkh    bang)  down  h»  back.      When  In  muuming. 
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the  mirb  is  oF  the  same  fashion,  but  is  made  of  a  white- 
brown  or  unbkached  goods,  with  ''coal-scuttle  "  helmet 
(.t  the  same  color  as  the 'clothing.  The  hat  covers  the 
he:ul,  and  reaches  down  to  the  shoulders,  the  intention 
beiiiL'  to  e«)\  er  the  t'acc  as  much  as  possible.  The  mourner 
niii^i  aUo  tarrv  a  staft*  of  natural-colored  wood,  which 
e<ju.ils   the   individual   in  height. 

I  he  ( ostumc  of  the  women  is  similar  to  that  worn  by 
the  iinnuirried  men,  except  that  a  girdle  is  worn  about  the 
l)o(lv,  which  gives  the  costume  the  appearance  of  bodice 
and  >kirt.  The  women  are  small  in  stature,  of  good  form, 
and  are  fair  tu  look  upon.  While  the  sexes  are  separated 
at  an  early  age,  —  about  six  years,  —  the  women  have  all 
that  can  be  called  a  domestic  life  In  Korea.  Marriages  are 
.11  ranged  bv  professional  "go-betweens."  Ordinarily,  the 
woman  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  husband,  and 
knows  nothing  of  him  until  all  the  arrangements  have  been 
made,  and  the  wife-to-be  finds  herself  in  the  presence  of 
hi  I  future  husband.  After  the  briefest  ceremony,  —  a  feast 
U)  1 1  lends,  in  whose  presence  thev  pledge  each  other  in 
K  oil  an  wine,  —  the  man  seizes  and  carries  off  his  new- 
m.iilc  wife.  These  marriages  seem  to  be  as  happy  as  those 
made  in  other  lands. 

Korean  ladies  have  been  famous  at  the  Eastern  courts  for 
their  J.' I  ace,  their  wit,  and  their  beauty.  As  far  back  as 
the  year  1 200,  they  were  celebrated  at  the  court  of  the 
lunperor  of  China,  and  the  Pope's  legate  to  that  court 
reported  on  the  "wondrous  beauty  of  a  Korean  lady." 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  condition  of  these  women  ; 
but  I  lie  facts  are,  that  thev  are  well  satisfied,  suited  to  their 
siirroumlinirs  and  the  condition  of  their  country,  and  are 
in  the  tiill  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  they  know  or  want. 
When  the  conditions  of  the  country  change,  the  women 
ma\  change  with  them,  and  they  will  get  their  full  share  of 
the  benefits. 
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The  Korean  is  a  man  in  (hv  full  sense  of  ihc  word  -,  and 
became  hit  wife  i»  a  woiiiun,  khe  knows  how  lu  get  whu 
•he  wants,  and  — 

••  Wlicn  die  irill,  *he  nill,  and  wlnl  ii  mure  of  it  ) 
When  ilif  non'i,  ihe  won'i,  anJ  th«i  <•  all  <il  it  " 


A   KoiaJkH   VODKO   WOMAH. 

The  drc^i  of  the  nohilitv  ri  of  the  ume  ftthioo  as  that 
«f  the  comrmiii  people,  bui  the  materiaK,  t-oluct,  aitil  urna- 
■enu  are  ililfrrent,  and  \ary  with  the  rank.  The  hat  i* 
Mtie  of  fine,  braided  black  btmchairv,  Mnh  ruund  cniwii. 
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I  think,  when  joking  with  these  good-oatuitd  people  while 
taking  this  picture,  that  in  a  few  months  one  of  the  most 
important  battles  of  modern  times  would  be  feugfat  over 
these  walls,  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese, —  a 
battle  whose  results  no  man  can  foresee. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  town  we  saw  many  mammoth 
oxen  grazing  upon  the  fields,  —  oxen  that  would  put  the 
pygmies  often  seen  at  our  county  fain  to  the  Uush  j  while 
the  native  pony,  ^^a  natty  little  rig,"  bore  his  master  canter<* 
ing  through  the  half-sleepy  streets.  The  lonely  merchant, 
half  miller,  half  merchant,  bartered  his  rice  for  a  vessel  of 
rich  cream,  while  the  good  housewife  wove  cotton  from 
her  thrifty  spinnings. 

These  people  live  very  close  to  nature  j  and  while  the  bet- 
ter classes  are  neat,  clean,  and  as  tidy  as  any  people  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  the  poorer  classes  detest  soap  and  water. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  on  the  beach  at  Roze  Island  with  his 
men,  for  target  practice,  when  some  half-grown  urchins, 
inspired  by  curiosity,  and  eager  to  gather  up  the  empty 
brass  cartridge '  shells,  came  over  from  the  fishing  village 
near  by.  While  they  were  idling  around,  some  of  our  men 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  go  in  bathing,  but  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so  until  some  small  change  was 
offered  as  a  reward.  This  temptation  was  great,  and  they 
soon  divested  themselves  of  their  scanty  rags,  and  waded 
into  the  water,  but  it  was  only  work  for  the  money ;  there 
was  no  boyish  fun  or  sport,  and  as  soon  as  possible  they 
were  out  of  it  and  on  their  way  home,  rejoicing  over  the 
reward. 

Korea  has  produced  some  very  learned  men,  great  artists, 
and  workers  in  porcelain,  but  these  have  been  among  per- 
sons in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  who  were  self-educated. 
The  common  people  have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire  an  education.  Until  very  recently,  education  for  the 
best  has  been  confined  to  reading  and  writing  their  own 
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language,  the  works  of  Confucius,  arid  other  works  of 
ancient  China.  Mathematics,  even  ihcir  own  historv,  and 
the  sciences,  that  have  done  so  much  towards  tht-  ad\anct- 
ment  and  upbuilding  of  other  nations,  arc  almost  unknown 
It)  them.  The  Buddhist  priests  have  hccn  their  guides  and 
instructors.  The  sons  of  nobles  are  usualU  sent  to  Peking 
to  >tudv  Chinese  lore. 

Koreans  have  no  domestic  life,  and  are  great  tramps 
and  gossips.  Singly,  in  couples,  and  in  little  grtuips,  both 
bv  dav  and  bv  night,  the  white-robed  gentrv  ma\  be  seen 
roaming  over  hill  and  plain,  on  their  wa\  to  \;^ir  -•  ■un- 
celebrated shrine,  a  bit  of  beautiful  siener\,  or  .1  s.u.'ed 
spot,  stopping  at  almost  everv  hut  on  the  wav  to  exehaiii^e 
the  news  and  gossip.  The  people  are  good-natur« d  .11  id 
hospitable,  and  these  tramps  are  alwa\s  welcome  t^-  -J.ie 
the  rice  and  meat,  and  doubU  weleom'-  when  a  partii  ....  \ 
good  storv  is  told,  or  a  bit  of  spie\  .iK^sip  is  reh-.i-  ^:. 
The  sexes  are  separated,  and  ha\e  stp.uate  apart:,:.:- 
from  an  earlv  age;  and  it  In  eonNidcieil  a  jriar  bie..  * 
cti()uette    for  the  face  of  a  wnman  t<»   be  ^L-eri    b\    a  i-.  :  . 

Koreans    have    a   great    appieeia:i"n    ami    !<■'.(• 
beautiful    in    nature.      It    is   et)mmori    t*    si c   ::n\it 
mental  stones  that  ha\e   been  ereeted   i^'.   men  or   i^     .    - 
c«)mmemorate    the    pleasure    th(\    ha.c    \bri\ed  :[ 

Ctmtemplation   of  a  landNca[)e,  w.ite:  f.ili,  tT  Nuin      - *  . 

scenery. 

m 

Their  religion  is   founded    uptwi  tbr    .ti:»       ■  v       r  .-.  .ii 

of  C*hina.      Their  aneeNt.ir^   an-    :hc  <\\'   '  •    ,k-  •- 

ship,  but   the\   also   uorsliip   hcivt*  ,    .        ^^  -.     .•^. 

Thev  think   th.t:    •)■.■    ..  :    .r   '    -   ..    .                  <■  -,-     •-, 

g(K>d  and   e\  il,  .ti.  i    "»..-..    •;   .:    -i.                  I  ■•■•.  .;■...■;! 

with  them    .it    al-    r  ;ii  ■>.        I  I.     '•;•  f  ,'■■■•),    .  •  ^  i  irr\ 

fifth   ot    e\ei\     m<  ;i:lj    .1  •     »    ■■.-.'!■     i     ..:.'.ik.  :.  •  ^,    ;ipi-n 
which   thev  v\ill    ri«t    !»-.  .    n    .■.:•.    \«  i  •  :  1 

The  Koreans  sei  m  to  Im.  i    jn.iur  n^put    f'l    :he   l.ipa- 
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Fu-SAN,  Korea 

Fu-san  ("  Pu-san,"  of  the  Koreans)  is  the  nearest  Korean 
town  to  Japan,  only  separated  from  Shimonoseki  by  the 
Japanese  Straits.  It  is  a  walled  town,  located  at  the  head  * 
of  a  beautiful  harbor  in  the  southeastern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula. It  is  the  residence  of  the  military  governor,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  Royal  storehouses  for  rice,  which  are  lo- 
cated here.  There  are  only  a  few  miserable  huts  in  the 
town,  and  these  are  occupied  by  the  guards  and  laborers 
emploved  about  the  storehouses. 

A  short  distance  from  the  walled  town,  opposite  Deer 
Island,  the  Japanese  settlement  is  located.  As  usual,  these 
clever  people  have  brought  their  homes  and  habits  with 
them,  and  the  little  town  is  as  methodically  laid  out,  well 
kept,  and  clean  as  any  little  town  in  Japan.  The  houses 
are  well  built  (in  the  Japanese  style),  are  comfortable,  and 
have  many  of  the  little  elegances  with  which  these  artistic 
people  surround  themselves. 

The  Japanese  Consul,  assisted  by  an  elective  council  of 
iaml-owners,  administers  the  affairs  of  the  settlement. 

The    police  are    uniformed    in    the    European    fashion. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  supply  of  water,  and  the  roads  are 

lighted  at  night  with  lamps,  which  burn  American  kero* 

sene.     There  are  about  5,600  foreign  residents,  of  whom 

5,370  are  Japanese. 

Hanging  on  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Japanese  settlement 
is  a  collection  of  miserably  wretched,  thatched-roo fed,  native 
cabins  and  huts,  with  an  even  more  wretched  population 
of  about  two  thousand  souls,  among  whom  the  males  find 
employment,  more  or  less  precarious,  with  the  foreign  resi- 
dents ;  and  this  is  about  the  story  at  all  the  open  Korean 
ports.  These  poor  natives  gather  about  the  outskirts  of 
the  foreign  settlements,  live  in  miserable  huts,  and  as  they 
are  mentally   simple   and   childlike,  but  physically  strong, 
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they  eke  out  a  wretched  existence  by  avenues  new  to  them  ; 
and  thus  the  ranks  of  agriculturists — which  are  said  to 
be  overcrowded — find  relief.  While  woi king  and  living 
thus,  these  people  learn  foreign  methods;  and  crude  and 
rough  though  it  be,  this  experience  is  sure  of  its  reward 
when  the  dawning  day  shall  burst  forth  into  the  full  noon 
of  Korean  prosperity. 

The  harbor  of  Fu-san  is  a  magnificent  bodv  of  water^ 
with  sufficient  extent  and  depth  to  float  great  fleets  of  the 
largest  vessels.  l*he  climate  is  mild  and  healthv,  —  a  \erv 
Hygeia,  —  a  paradise  for  old  and  youngs  where  one  can 
live  in  the  open  air  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  and 
the  place  has  one  of  the  finest  beaches  in  the  Kast^  where 
sea-bathing  can  be  indulged  in  at  all  times. 

The  important  town  of  Fong-nai-fu,  containing  ahuut 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  about  eight  miles  inlaml. 

Japanese  steamers  and  junks  make  regular  trip^  to 
Fu-san.  There  is  telegraphic  connection  with  the  c.ipit.ii, 
and  a  submarine  cable  connects  the  town  with  |.i[m:i. 
The  trade  of  the  port  amounts  to  about  four  milhon  J.ip.in- 
or  Mexican  dollars  a  \ear. 


yi'KI.PAKl,*     Ki'RFA 

What  South  Africa  was  to  the  Hritish,  what  Siin-n.i  i^  tu 
the  Russian,  so  ^)uelpart  is  to  the  Koican^—  a  i.uul  if 
banishment  and  exile.  ThiN  dread  isiarui  is  miii.i:i  I  .itt.Mit 
forty  mileb  to  the  southward  and  wrsiwar.i  ut  !}>■  :!..:'n- 
land  of  Korea,  in  the  wav  «)f  the  \\a\  .i*->:  i<n  h:^  i..ii'. 
from  Japan  to  tlu-  mtrthern  ;\iii  ••!  i  lii:;.i  ll.t  i>u^;  .^ 
high  and  rock\  ;  and  as  ihi-rc  in  lu*  n  1  a'nii  fi.t!i>«>:,  .'  .- 
dangerous  to  attrnipi  a  laiulmj.  Drit^'inii  l!.i\,  a^  its 
name  implies,  is  a  im-re  iruliniatitm  nn  ;hi  nrnthidi  ^uir 
of  the    island,  and     afiords    neither     holdm;^    L!i<'iinil    i.>i( 

*    I'riiiiuuiurii  Kril  |iir 
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shelter  for  vessels.  The  everlasting,  restless,  dashing  sea 
upon  its  unsheltered,  rock-bound  shores  makes  the  landing 
extremely  dangerous. 

Fancy  scrambling  upon  the  slimy,  slippery  rocks  from  a 
surf-tossed  boat.  Struggling  up  the  face  of  the  rocks  and 
bowlders,  drenched  to  the  skin,  hanging  on  by  one's  fingers, 
then  a  foot-hold,  a  slip-back,  a  tug,  a  pull,  then  a  dreary 
prospect,  an  almost  hopeless  reach,  until  finally  one  has 
pulled,  crawled,  and  worked  himself  up  the  face  of  the 
rocks  for  two  hundred  feet  or  more,  when  the  lower 
plateau  is  reached.  What  a  scene  presents  itself!  Off 
yonder,  to  seaward,  a  great  ship  is  moving  about,  like  a 
monster  of  the  deep;  beyond,  the  heavens  and  the  waters 
seem  to  meet  and  merge  into  one.  Turning  inland,  the 
emerald  and  black  hills  and  plains  of  the  ^^  accursed  prison 
island  "  lie  before  one,  and  yonder  Auckland  looms  up  sixty- 
five  hundred  feet  towards  the  clouds,  and  offers  the  Korean 
a  holv  place  for  sacrifice  and  prayer. 

In  the  quiet  restfulness  of  the  place,  tired  nature  suc- 
cumbs to  repose  •,  and,  on  awakening,  the  balmy  air,  the 
delicious  scent-laden  breezes,  the  sweet  songs  of  the  birds, 
and  the  presence  of  a  group  of  curious  natives  make 
one  feel  this  to  be  the  very  "  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm." 

Near  Deception  Bay  is  a  native  settlement  of  several 
hundred  huts,  occupied  by  the  garrison  and  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants,  who  live  and  die  in  this  lonely  place  with 
scarcely  a  thought  of  the  world  without  and  its  affairs.  So 
innocent  and  ignorant  are  they  that  if  they  are  told  of  the 
great  countries  beyond,  or  of  current  events  of  the  world's 
histor\',  they  stare  at  you  as  if  in  a  daze,  with  no  sign  of 
appreciation.  They  have  no  knowledge  except  of  their 
little  crops,  hunts,  and  the  afl^airs  of  the  pettv  island. 

In  olden  times,  the  island  was  a  resort  for  pirates  and 
thieves,  who  swarmed  the  neighboring  seas,  and  preyed  upon 
all   on  land  or  sea,  but  "  modern  appliances  "  having  ren- 
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dered  such  occupations,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  dangerous, 
the  island  has  been  given  over  to  mure  honest  purposes. 
The  government  have  used  it  as  a  place  of  banishment  for 
offending  natives,  and  for  foreigners  who  have  had  the 
temerity  to  penetrate  into  the  forbidden  land,  but  whose 
heads  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  leave  upon  their  shoulders. 
Here  they  languished  out  a  miserable,  hopeless  existence 
until  relieved  by  death. 

Up  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Auckland  a  rolling  land  is  inter- 
spersed with  hills  and  valleys,  while  waterfalls,  rippling, 
silvery  streams,  and  terrace  on  terrace,  add  their  beauty  to 
the  scene.  The  soil,  rich  and  productive,  is  well  cultivated 
in  many  places,  while  over  large  tracts  the  wild  hog  has 
almost  undisputed  sway.  I'he  munkcy  frisks  and  chatters 
from  swinging  boughs,  while  the  almost  helpless  native  > miles 
in  innocent  glee  at  the  antics  of  the  Darwinian  specinu-n, 
and  cither  attacks,  or  retreats  from  his  hairv  foe. 

Until  recently  the  government  maintained  a  system  of 
watchers  and  watch-towers  on  the  island,  as  well  as  on  the 
mainland,  to  signal  the  approach  of  Mispicious  xesseN,  ;inJ 
to  give  warning  of  any  danger.  A  great  tire  was  liirhted, 
the  smoke  of  which  could  be  seen  at  the  next  station^  and 
this  signal  was  repeated  from  station  to  station  until  m-cii 
at  Seoul. 

The  cultivation  of  a  friendship  with  a  few  of  the  n.itivrs 
induced  them  to  furnish  us  a  large  basket  and  a  i  f>il  ot 
straw  rope,  which  facilitated  the  descent  to  the  nu  k>  be)i>\\ 
and  at  the  same  time  lessened  its  danger. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

KOREA 

**  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm,  — and  evening  rest. 
And  afternoon  repose, — thy  lifers  lot  seems 
A.  dolce  far  niente  und {stressed 
By  labor's  pain  or  keen  ambition* s  schemes. 
Keep  thou  thine  ancient  state;  since  countless  years 
Have  thrown  no  wave  of  progress  on  thy  shores, 
Best  now  to  stand  aside,  nor  share  the  fears 
Of  those  who  surge  and  clamor  at  thy  doors. 
Still  let  thy  sons,  like  shadows  of  the  past. 
White-clad  and  silent,  watch  the  distant  strife 
Nor  seek  to  know,  nor  long  the  die  to  cast 
Which  shall  with  knowledge  mar  thy  simple  life/* 

KOREA,  Choson  ("Land  of  the  Morning  Calm"), 
called  Koria  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  the  first 
navigators  known  in  the  far  East,  and  still  called  Korea,  or 
Corea,  by  foreigners,  is  a  peninsula  situated  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  Asia,  extending  south  westward  between 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  about  six  hundred  miles  long,  and 
lies  between  the  34th  and  43d  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  Sea  of  Japan  is  on  its  eastern  side,  Manchuria  lies  to 
the  north,  the  Yellow  Sea  is  on  the  westward,  and  the 
Korean  Channel  marks  its  southern  limit.  It  has  a  coast- 
line of  about  seventeen  hundred  miles. 

Korea  is  a  land  of  mountains  and  hills,  many  being  from 
1,000  to  8,000  feet  in  height.  They  appear  snarled  and 
tumbled  about  in  all  directions,  but  the  trend  is  northwest 
by  southeast.       The  highest   lie  towards  Manchuria,  and 
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the  Yalu  and  the  Tuiniiii  rivers  are  formed.  H  icu-fu  ng, 
ibe  Ug^ieit  mountain  in  Korea,  is  8,114  feet  high,  and  is 
at  the  foutheastem  extremity  of  the  range. 

The  Yafaif  the  chief  river  of  Korea,  and  a  portion  of  its 
nofthem  boundaiy,  has  two  sources,  one  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountains^  the  other  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  peninsuhu  These  unite  and  form  the 
** three-mouthed  river,"  the  eastern,  central,  and  western. 
The  eastern  b  the  deepest,  but  has  the  strongest  current, 
the  central  hu  less  current,  and  the  western  is  compara- 
tiveljr  small  and  safe.  It  is  about  forty-five  miles  from  the 
harbor  of  Taku.  Until  very  recently  the  navigation  of 
this  blanch  was  interdicted  by  the  Korean  government,  ami 
Strangeii  finind  attempting  to  use  it  were  put  to  death  or 
Cnmspoitod  to  Qudpart.  Its  navigation,  like  that  of  all 
Korean  rivers,  is  unsafe  on  account  of  many  sandbars. 

The  Tumun  is  the  second  great  river  in  Korea.  It 
takes  its  rise  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  northern  range  of 
mountains  and  flows  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  I'he  Man 
River,  upon  which  Seoul,  the  capital,  is  situated,  and  tlu- 
Fing-fangi  rise  in  this  range  of  mountains,  and  are  \  i  r\ 
rivers.  These  rivers  are  frozen  over  for  sevei.il 
ths  m  the  year. 

The  navigation  of  this  entire  coast  is  dangerous,  owini! 
to  the  strong  tides  and  currents  among  the  islands  ami 
rocks  and  the  prevalence  of  dense  fogs.  Inhere  are  m'\  eral 
deep,  wcllFshdtercd  harbors  on  both  coasts,  u  hii  h  will  be 
fuDf  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  the  settlements. 
possesses  many  advantages  in  hilU,  dales,  sea,  and 
rmr,  and,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  it  ureives 
Aa  iMiderating  influence  of  the  southwest  ni<>n>tM)n,  which 
tampers  the  climate  and  nccessarilv  causes  manv  productions 
to  SHipam  those  of  the  continent  in  similar  latitudes.  The 
cBmMe  b  healthy,  invigorating,  and  bracing  in  the  nonhern 
J/Mf  where  the  winters  are  long  and  cold.    The  southern 
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poniiin  is  exposed  to  the  winds  from  the  Yellow  Sea  and 
the  Korean  Channel,  which  moderate  the  wintere  arid  make 
the  summers  enjoyable. 

The  cumnion  people  suffer  terribly  from  scarcity  of  fuel 
The  mines  arc  tilled  with  coal,  but  there  are  no  means  of 
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tlisiributioii,  even  if  pc-rmi.ssitin  m  work  the  mines  were 
given  ;  and  m>  nuich  of  the  anihle  land  ts  under  cultivation 
for  the  fiwd  supply  ihat  there  are  not  enough  forests  to 
furnish  fuel.     Their  only  relief  is  in  warm  clothing.     The 
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wralthv  line  their  n^bes  with  the  skins  of  animals,  while 
the  middle  class  and  the  p<N)r  ({uilt  mtton-wool  in  their 
garments.  Clothing  made  of  w<i(>l  is  unknown  to  them. 
In  the  capital,  a  favored  few  obtain  snuill  «{iiantities  of  Mir- 
face  coal,  which  is  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  nuid  to  give 
it  body,  and  is  burned  in  open  grates.  It  gives  out  a  heat 
that  IS  anything  but  satisfactorv. 

Korea  for  political  pur|)oNes  is  divided  into  eight  prov- 
inces, and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  smaller  jurisdic- 
tions, as  in  C*hina.  The  people  are  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese.  In  appearance,  thev  are  like 
the  people  of  North  China,  but  the\  are  more  frank  and 
more  like  the  Japanese  in  their  manners.  Thev  are  a  brave 
people,  and  are  excellent  friends  but  dangerous  foes  ;  their 
historv  is  full  of  the  proofs  of  this.  The\  ha\e  freijuentlv 
fought  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  atui  the  French  and 
Americans  can  beai  witness  tn  then  ioin.p^c.  Their  de\(i- 
tion  to  the  cause  <*t  the  Knin.in  C.itfitilii  piirsts  in  then 
hour  of  trial,  and  their  o))en  dnur  .irul  hraitv  wrli  ume  tn 
every  comer,  clearlv  pr(>\es  thnr   tiKiidsfiip  .md  hoNpit.i!ii\ . 

According  to  nati\e  histi>i\,  a  ChiniNi-  w.iirJDr  M.imed 
Kisbi,  or  Kita/.e,  wbi»  in  112.'.  1;.  i.  u.is  ilefcited  ainl  b.id 
his  armv  put  to  ri)ut  1>\  ihr  \'m{ai>^  tf.iiiiig  tn  letiirn  rn 
his  nati\e  c<iun[rv  with  binkiii  tuituiu-N,  led  his  t«>l!«-v\(-[s 
down  the  pennisul.i,  subiliicd  i)u-  n.iiive  ^^  han\  "  i.ui-  hr 
found  there,  establishrd  tfu-  pulitu  .il  .iiid  smi.i!  .•idir^.nui 
became  the  tiist  K<ire.in  inini.irih.  II i^  d«  s^  <  nd.iiK^  .tn- 
said  tohaxe  ruled  until  the  tourtli  lenti.:.  >.  1.  A^  thr 
**  hairy  *'   I"'"}''  -  "'    .\im«>n,  were  -  f   .  :.!    [•..:    ii^ili  - 

pendent  di^i»--^i'i'  •:.  .,■!.;  ^  \.'.[  •.  ■  ■•1  .  ■  '  1.!  i;-.  :^i'  r.t  \\ 
econonix,    tIm  i:      '..:.-     -a     ■  ■  •>     i*     •     a,         r)  \'uis 

disposed   i-f.        I  !■.  ■    p  ■^,  •  •         ,...■  '    ..'•,':  1.    •■    m    \i- 

T  aijo,  .1  \ ••Tjj  ..  1!  1 1  ;  I  r   r     •  .:.»    v '   ■  -  ..  • .  di  p. 'x- 

ing  the  \V'.s:.j  ■■■.li..-"..  >'  '.;  ,  ■  I..  -  r..!'.\i  .  1:1. r  .^ 
Han-van  (lii*.    mi   iln     i\..u  ,  a..-   -  ..^.'^r.    ;«\    N.-l.ir"   .is 
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bis  cjpiul,  and  it  hu  ranuned  tlw  apiul  dof  tince  tluf 
limr.  l'h«  prrsritt  nilcr.  His  Msjettf  King  li-Fin,  if  the 
tu-rnt\ -eighth  -lotrreiga  of  the  prewatlioe. 

I'hc  LiiifiJiHn  i$  govrrned,  lunier  the  King  and  tfaiee 
Prinii?  MiiiisEcts,  hv  livr  Dcputments, — thoK  of  Finance^ 
Ceremonies,  PtiMic  Ein|do)-inem,  War,  and  Jodce.  The 
general  administntion  of  the  government  b 
[uttcriKd  after  that  of  China.  The  revenue 
t.T  the  suppon  of  the  gorerament  it  derived 
iTom  the  land  tax,  and  amounta  to  about 
one  million  of  Japaneae  or  Mexican  doUan 
>-jch  rear.  The  King,  thou^  an  indepcn- 
[lent  sovereign,  recognised  the  En^enr  of 
(.'hina  by  a  yearly  tribute  until  Ae  jear 
1:195,  "'')^'>  before  the  tableti  of  Ui  an- 
>.«t(>rs  he  solemnly  dedaied  tm  indcpen- 
I  lIfiicc  of  China. 

I'he  Koreans  have  ahrayt  beeft  aUe 
niilitan-  ei^neers,  skiUed  in  dw  ooaitrnc- 
i  .in  and  defence  of  fonificationi.  After  the 
lapse  of  twelve  hundred  yeaiB,  lutna 
of  their  works  are  to  be  met  irith  on 
all  sides  as  we  travel  about  the  coatt, 
from  the  round  tower,  with  enaidtag 
court,  to  the  great  walli  surrounding 
Mh  MiM^rfcR  ..F  KoKBA.  >  <^iiyt  —  o"  plains,  on  hills,  and  on 
spurs  on  the  mountain-«ide. 
Aiiuing  the  rugged  mountains  which  are  the  barriM-waB 
between  Korea  and  Manchuria,  and  in  the  valley  of  die 
Yalii,  ranges  a  tribe  of  independent  mountaineers  who  Uve 
in  defiance  of  both  Korea  and  China.  They  have  fn- 
((uently  been  attacked  by  the  Chinese  forces,  but  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  They  are  of 
Manchu  descent  and  arc  partially  civilized,  are  expert 
"  medicine  men,"  and  occupy  themselves  in  gathering  and 
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preparing  medicinal  roots,  and  in  hunting  for  gold.  At 
certain  seasons  thev  meet  the  Chinese  and  the  Koreans 
and  exchange  their  medicines  and  gold  for  products  of 
China  and   Korea. 

For  centuries  the  Koreans  successfully  resisted  all  efforts 
to  induce  them  to  huld  intercourse  with  foreigners,  going 
to  the  extent  of  converting  their  border-land  and  the  entire 
coast  into  a  desert,  in  order  to  render  entrance  as  dreary  and 
as  unattractive  as  possible,  and  visiting  the  punishment  of 
death  upon  any  person  who  had  the  temerity  to  pass  the 
bounds  thus  set.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  striving  to 
build  up  a  nation  worthy  of  the  country  thev  inhabited, 
and  they  became  masters  and  teachers  in  literature  and 
poetry,  in  metal  and  art  work,  painting  and  embroidery, 
and  for  hundreds  of  years  they  instructed  the  Japanese  and 
the  Chinese. 

They  invented  one  of  the  most  perfect  languages  in 
existence,  —  a  religion  founded  up<}n  the  teachings  of  Con- 
fucius,—  and  their  engineers  were  building  civ  il  and  militan* 
works  in  the  Flast  when  Rome  was  young.  Their  mastery 
of  the  arts  has  been  lost  in  a  great  measure,  and  the  de- 
scendant of  the  master  has  taken  the  place  of  pupil,  while 
the  descendant  of  the  pupil  has  become  the  master.  Hut  it 
must  be  remembi'red  that  much  skill  still  remains  in  Koii-a, 
as  is  demonstrated  bv  their  beautiful  boats,  which  art*  nude 
of  wood  without  nu^tal  fastenings,  guns,  small  and  laige, 
nearly  all  breech -loading  and  of  most  beautiful  workman- 
ship, and  their  artistic  costumes. 

l*he  hoiisfN  if  the  wealthy  class  in  Koici  .m*  i«Mon|;, 
one  stoiv  m  iic-l;:lit,  built  i»t  ^i^r.r  m  w»mu!,  |il.i>tfm!  ni^iJc 
and  out,  .iiui  vti<,  iirj  utih  .1  rh.i'tlin!  !i"iV  Ihr  ^!  '  is 
placed  nr.ii  ••nc  i.-iurr  i-t  tlit-  li.i;:---;  ncu  it  :>  a  *>i'ilrr  fiir 
cookini:,  .iiul  .1  sumH  xpatt-  i*  t  il.;-  ( ••. '\  t  »  w-tk  .n.  The 
**  kang,**  .1  Mi;mrr.  th  stoxr  •■:"  ^ivi^,  ^r.  :  .-.,  ,.:  tii;.s  i-.v.i, 
IS  built  within   thi-*  :ik.iii,  au\\  ilit   i.  .1  .»f    .:  1.11111^  tlu*  H     t 
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of  the  remaining  portion  of  (he  house.  The  sleepii^- 
rooms  are  at  the  back  end  of  the  "  Itang,"  which  serves  to 
warm  them,  and  the  fire  which  is  used  for  cooking  purposes 
also  heats  the  "  kang."  The  windows  are  small  openings 
covered  with  oiled  paper  or  scraped  skins  of  animals,  and 
only  serve  to  show  the  inmates  how  dark  it  is  within  the 
room.  The  houses  of  the  people  of  the  better  class  are 
neat  and  clean. 


"  ClIOSON,' 


K  on  BAN  Navy. 


IJke  all  Eastern  people,  the  Koreans  have  great  venera- 
tion for  age,  and  a  white  head  is  a  "  crown  of  glory." 
The  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  shave  the  hair  from  the 
heads  of  their  boys,  sometimes  in  fantastic  shape;  but  the 
Koreans  allow  their  hair  to  grow  all  over  the  head,  part  it 
in  the  middle,  and  wear  the  back  portion  hanging  down  in 
a  broad  plait.  When  they  marry,  this  plait  is  cut  off, 
leaving  a  stump  about  fnur  inches  long,  which  is  turned 
up,  flat  on  the  head,  and  worn  under  the  hat. 
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In  the  nonhcrn  part  of  the  countrj',  the  poorer  classes 
dress  in  clothes  made  from  a  species  of  grass-cloth,  woven 
from  a  fibrous  plant  which  is  cuhivated  extensively.  l*his 
cloth  bleaches  as  white  as  cotton,  and  is  substituted  for 
it.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  count rv  c(»tton  is  worn, 
and  the  people  dress  in  white,  except  when  in  mourning, 
the  color  for  that  costume  being  a  whitv-hrown.  The 
wealthy  wear  silks,  either  of  their  own  or  of  Chinese  manu- 
facture. I'he  poor  pi*ople  use  straw  sandals,  while  the 
upper  classes  wear  shoes  made  of  cloth,  or  of  leather,  both 
having  leather  soles  and  pointer]  toes.  'I*he  middle  classes 
wear  shoes  made  of  stout  twine  plaited  \  the  soles  are  made 
first,  then  the  upper  part  is  worked  on,  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  well  these  shoes  wear.  'I  he  hats  have  broad  brims 
and  cylinder  tops,  and  are  made  of  black  horsehair  «>r  df 
fine  woven  grass.  This  costume  is  after  the  stvle  of  the 
Ming  dvnastv  in  China.  I'he  l>tittons  are  of  amber,  orna- 
ments of  iadestone,  and  the  ladies  artVit  pcarU.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  district,  dishes  and  table-waic  au-  nuiic 
of  polished  cast-brass,  which  is  lich  in  oipper,  whiii*  In  tlu- 
southern  part  the  table-tittings  are  made  of  dav  and  p«>i(.e- 
Iain.  Prospectors  claim  that  the  country  is  \\A\  in 
minerals. 

All  cerealsand  \egeiables  are  found  in  abundance;  L'r.t[><"^, 
apricots,  peaches,  plums,  apples,  peais,  and  ch«nus  ■j!.»w 
throughout  the  counirv  i  and  got»M'berries,  (ii:r.t:i!N,  ,\\\\\ 
strawberries  are  fiiuiid  in  the  nt)rthern  p.iif.  'I  lie  n-iiis 
come  to  L'leat  perfecti»in,but  owing  to  i'\  ii-t  islf:-.  .it;  'M  \\\v\ 
do  not  ha\  r  thr  rich  riavt»r  kA  cornNp^piii  .::  r:  .  '^  r.n-'i!  ;m 
the  .Midill'-  St-itf-*  I'f  :»:ir  .-wn  ii'j:.I:\. 

The  C'ltitin  priMiiiici!  i:i  K  'ri.i  i-  if  Nr.ip'-  .1'  .i  tinr 
qualit\,  simil.ir  •"  tl.'- '1.  ^:  lit  >!  .1  Is'.-.i'.  1  "  \\.  1  :tii-I\, 
larire  i|ii.uilities  of  r-:c.jii  i 'itj.ni  c  !,i:l.  w  (  •■■  p.iii  Ik.ni-,;  tiii!; 
the  Chinist-  .it  thr  jit^N.  K^n  ,ii:«.  :..^f  w  »  ^1.  ;\  .1:  .! 
have  no  woolli-n  ni.inuf.ii  !,irrN.     The  ru  iI'imj  •. -!:«.■  is  i  ;:'.ii- 
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vated  in  many  places,  the  bark  being  uied  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  paper  which  is  known  all  over  the  noRbem  pan 
of  China,  and  it  is  especially  valued  for  its  texture  and 
strength.     It  is  used  for  screens,  windows,  umbrdha,  etc. 


A  Korean  Fahilv. 


Medicines  used  by  the  Chinese  are  produced  in  great  quan- 
tities in  Korea.  Ginseng,  a  celebrated  tonic,  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  trade;  and  tobacco, 
of  3  mild  quality,  is  grown  In  many  places,  and  is  almost 
universally  used. 
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The  elm,  several  varieties  of  pine,  the  ceiiar,  several 
species  of  oak,  hirches,  and  o)rk-trei'>  are  common.  The 
irun-wood,  hawthorn,  and  the  wild  tig  are  frt*(}uently  met. 
Chestnuts  and  Ne\eral  other  varieties  of  nut-bearing  trees 
arc  found,  and  the  vallev  of  the  ^'alu  is  celebrated  all 
through  the  far   Kast   for  its  massive   pines. 

'I*he  Korean  hofNC  is  small  of  stature,  but  of  good  wind 
and  bottom.  Oxen  are  raised  all  o>er  the  countr\  in  large 
numbers  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for  food  \  dogs,  cats, 
and  pigs  are  common,  but  thev  are  smaller  than  with  us. 
Wolves,  tigers,  and  the  wild  hog  are  nuisances  in  the  north, 
and  the  lives  of  the  natives  are  made  miserable  bv  their 
raids.  Ihe  eagle,  pheasant,  stoik,  and  crane  are  common, 
and  ducks,  hsh,  clams,  and  crabs,  similar  to  those  found  in 
uur  waters,  abound. 

The  Japanese  give  the  following  account  of  iheii  fiist 
invasion  of  Korea. 

"In  li)l  A.  I).  C'hin-ai,  the  huiitccnth  Mik.ulo  of  |.ip.ui, 
was  holding  his  court  at  |suiui:.i,  Ku  hi/ni,  v\  hen  a  m  Million 
broke  out  in  Kiushiu.  lie  maichcd  atoiuctti  Kiushiu  .i^.i:ii<«t 
the  rebels,  and  then-  fell  b\  diNcase,  t>i  h\  an  armw .  Hi^ 
wife,  lungii  K«»l:c,  after  hi^  death  headed  the  |.i|\i:'iNi- 
armv,  anti,  leatiini!  the  tumps  in  peiM»n,  ijuelleil  thi  ii  •  uli. 
She  then  ordc-ieil  all  the  axailable  tMiees  *»t  h*  :  tf.iirn:-! 
assemble  fur  an  imasioii  ot  Shina,  Koiea. 

"All  lu-iiiLr  leaiiv,  the  (  )MeeM  R«-eiil  -*  -i  ■  r-  t.  •!  r 
c«iast  «»!  lii/en,  Japan,  in  the  tenth  nn»:  :!■  ..  i-.  •  .'.  -ti  1 
beached  rhc    !^  -r  s.it'e!\  on  the  i-  '.'-•  .  •  :  I;     t. 

"  'I'hc  Kii  .'  ■'*  >>i     .    A     .  V    .    ;    .\  -li  '    r      '    .  i 

to  submiv        I  ■,   :i  ■  1    ■  i        '•    •    "i'k    :     ■•   -    "''■■  •..:',  K     \i 

pri'MMu  •     .  !    (  >i      r      I.'      ..  '.  1     '■-■    ■    '         •     •!  f 

slave   Mt     |.;vi:  .       !■■....-        I-  \  - 

over    the   j.r.c    ■■[    ''ii-    ;m!.i  ■       :    ••!     k    i.     i:i    ^  ^.       i    \\  ^ 
suifniiss'tin. 
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fur  a  cash,  —  a  cash  bring  about  one  tenth  nf  a  cent. 
Whoever  has  pity  tor  the  poor  creature  buys  tK-ans  and 
fecd-i  them  tu  the  hursc.  Amongst  (he  common  pcuple,  a 
belicfis  current  that  ifthcy  have  a  <]iK-Ntion  to  be  answered  by 
BudJha,  they  can  get  the  answer  through  the  horee :  thus,  iT 
the  beans  are  all  licked  up  by  the  horse,  the  answer  is 
negative ;  hut  if  a  In-an  is  left  in  the  tub,  the  answer  is 
affirmative. 

Korea  has  been  invaded  by  both  Chinese  and  Ja^unesc, 
but  before  1894  she  enjoyed  such  rest  and  seclusion 
that  she  became  known  as  the  '^Hermit  nation."  The 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  nations  have  tried  to  force 
themselves  into  the  country  at  various  times  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  but  with  indifferent  success  until  in  1 87 1, 
when  the  Cnited  Stat<.-s  s^ni  a  ll<.-et  to  Korea,  and  made  a 
treaty  with  the  lountry.  Since  thai  time  foreigners  have 
had  the  right  to  tr^de  at  Seoul  and  at  Chemulpo.  After  the 
settlement  of  Japanese  in  the  pi>r[s  of  Fu-san  and  Fuensen, 
and  the  belter  acijuaintance  uf  the  natiies  with  them,  the 
prejudice  against  foreign  intercourse  gradnallv  died  awav. 

In  the  cuunirv  districts,  the  men  break  the  ground,  hut 
the  women  sow  ttie  seeds,  gather  the  crop-,  and  attend  the 
cattle.  The  women  also  spin  thi-  cotton,  weave  the  iloth, 
and  fashion  and  make  the  household  garments,  while  the 
men  rtiam  over  the  cuuntn', 

Occupving  one  of  the  mo>t  varied,  fcilile,  and  beauiiful 
countries  on  the  fici:  of  the  earth,  with  a  iliniale  smiilar  to 
our  own  Middle  States,  the  pi-oplc  niav  be  i.ill-d  .1  nJiion  of 
homeless  wanderers.  Their  houses  an-  snijll  and  mean, 
merely  coverings  to  prulcct  iheni  fioni  the  sunshuu-  and 
the  rains,  with  hare  carth-rioois,  <it  .it  hi-t  a  m.U  f^r  cmer- 
ing.  The  st\es  have  sefiaiate  apart nuiu-,  .iiul  then-  r.m 
be  no  feeling  of  home.  There  is  ver^■  little  that  can  he 
dignified  hv  the  name  of  fumiturc,  as  thev  have  ii->  iietil  ••( 
chairs  or  tables.      Tfi<-  ti-at.d   stone  >lab  of  the  "kaiig" 
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takes  the  place  of  a  bed,  and  a  few  brass  tea-cups  and  a 
tea-pot  is  about  the  extent  of  their  possessions  in  this  line. 

There  are  no  newspapers,  and  very  few  books  can  be 
obtained  by  the  poor.  There  is  no  entertainment  except 
gossip,  not  even  music,  for  they  are  not  a  music-loving 
people.  They  love  to  sit  and  contemplate  the  beautiful 
surroundings,  or  to  wander  from  place  to  place  and  discuss 
the  news. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  cotton  manufactures  ; 
but  the  amount  of  these  has  been  disappointing  to  the 
foreigners  who  have  been  interested  in  the  trade. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  are  poor,  very 
poor,  and  every  housewife  spins  the  cotton,  weaves  the 
cloth,  and  makes  the  garments  that  are  worn  by  her  entire 
household.  This  is  her  recreation,  after  her  agricultural 
labors  have  been  performed.  She  knows  nothing  better, 
and  it  would  be  a  crime  to  deprive  her  of  these  occupations 
until  she  has  been  educated  in  other  directions. 

The  population  of  Korea  is  about  ten  millions.  The 
foreign  trade  is  valued  at  about  eight  million  silver 
dollars  per  annum.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
rice,  hides,  bones,  beans,  and  small  quantities  of  gold. 
The  customs  service  is  modelled  after  that  of  China,  and 
is  subordinate  to   it. 


CHAPTER   XVII 


SHANGHAI,    CHINA 


Wc  look  on  a  pilot,  ran  i: 
jiiil  then  aaod  on  ihc  cuurte. 


WITH  uam  «nd 
tail,  ind  a  froh 
Mowing  muntoon  at  our 
hri'ls,    wc    nude    goud 
-prcd  ocrms  the  Yellow 
^r  .1,      For    the  laxi   fifty 
tiil[>  (Jt   niiiie  wc  wcic 
.    the    cold,    chocolate- 
liiL-d  watent  ftum   the 
:  jti^-ue,  and  on  nearer 
Ji-'pi'jachour  western  hor- 
izon became  a  long  bmwn 
line,  indkaling    the   low 
ih4)m  of  RijrticruMU  **  old 
taihav." 
the  light-*hip  for  a  while, 
Faiuauic  thapcs  uf  rurttng 


unoke  hung  Jn  the  hea«cnt ;  maitt  of  vcucli,  nnd  the  formt 
of  trees  Irximed  up  ahead  of  u«i  (Icfii  »f  hamboo-uiled 
junks,  with  ^rrat  c^t*  carved  and  painted  on  their  bcwi 
pa««ed,  ar>d  rirwt  t4  pig-uiW  "  Celcftiala  "  leered  M  lu  U 
thr>  iriRimril  tail  nr  iieemJ  the  ding*  crafu. 

The  enirancc  of  the  river  ia  djnjferoua,  »  the  coan  n 
■  ■*  and  mud-b^nlulte  in  evety  direction.  The  river -hanka 
.■r  studded  hcrr  ami  ibcrr  by  walled  village*,  or  mud-forta. 
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round-top  grave-like  bakers'  ovens.  Here  and  there, 
the  hairless  water-butFalo  wallows  in  the  slimy  mud,  and 
the  sad-faced  coolie  toils  with  hoe  or  line,  sighing  for  a 
laundn'   in  America. 

We  crossed  the  bar  at  Woosung,  the  *^  Heavenly  Barrier," 
across  which  the  Chinese  sank  stone-laden  junks  in  1884, 
to  keep  the  French  from  ascending  the  river.  One  narrow 
channel  was  left  open,  and  this  has  washed  out  and  deep- 
ened >oniewhat.  At  certain  stages  of  the  tide,  vessels 
di.i\ving  eighteen  feet  of  water  can  cross  the  bar  and  pro- 
cc'L\l  to  Shanghai ;  but,  owing  to  the  shallow  lumps  and 
shifting  channel,  the  navigation  is  extremely  dangerous. 

'I*he  intention  was  to  build  up  Woosung  thirteen  miles 
Ih']ou\  and  avoid  these  dangers  bv  having  vessels  anchor 
tlu'iv.  As  Shani:hai  had  become  too  valuable  to  abandon, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  connect  the  two  places  by  rail.  A 
railway  was  built  and  equipped  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  after  its  completion  a  syndicate  of  Chinese  bought  it 
out  at  a  high  price.  I'he  people  who  sold  the  road  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  nice  way  in  which  they  had 
^•^  Jone  the  Chinese,"  but  their  congratulations  were  sud- 
dtMilv  turned  to  consternation  when  thev  learned  that  the 
luw  owners  had  torn  up  the  tracks  and  thrown  them  and 
tho  K»comotives  into  the  river,  declaring  that  the  road  had 
nhstruotcd  "  fung-shuv,"  and  brought  bad  luck  to  the 
counti'v. 

As  wc  a>cended  the  river,  the  scene  became  more 
animated  :  crowds  of  junks,  painted  in  gav  colors,  but  dingv 
with  dirt  and  ago,  drifted  or  sailed  swiftiv  bv  us;  great  and 
small  junks  from  the  coast,  or  great  canal,  laden  with  rice, 
or  oil,  or  matting,  s;iiled  on,  or  hugged  the  river's  bank, 
waiiinc  for  chanije  of  wind,  and  steamers  from  every 
(juartcr  of  the  globe  rode  at  anchor,  awaiting  their  precious 
frti.:hts.  Along  the  ri\  er's  banks,  paddv-fields  have  given 
place    to    great    shipyards    and    dry-docks,    foundries    and 
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machine-shops,  marine  railways  and  great  storchnuscit.  A 
little  further  up,  and  we  are  betiire  an  imposing  city. 

Wc  nuw  have  a  full  view  ot  the  most  imixmani  eom- 
mercial  city  in  the  far  East,  with  itn  magnihcent  buildings, 
steeples,  and  spires,  unrivalled  shiips,  hard,  smooth  roads, 
and  beautiful  drives.  Little  steam-cutters  fly  about  between 
shipping  and  shore,  the  sampan  with  -.ail  and  scull,  and  all 
the  noises  and  bustling  of  a  great,  busy,  driving  centre  are 
present. 

Shanghai  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Woosung 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Yang-tsi-,  at  their  tntersertion.  It 
is  in  latitude  31'  (>' north,  and  limgiiude  121'  4'  east, 
about  twenty   miles  from  the  sea. 

The  I'nited  States,  (>erman,  and  Japanese  consubies 
are  situated  on  the  river-fmni.  The  public  garden,  where 
a  tine  military  band  plavs  everv  afterniHm,  is  juM  across  the 
creek,  and  the  business  part  i>l  the  citv  extends  further  up 
the  ri>er.  The  French  Concessinn  i>  still  further  up,  and 
be\..iid  it  is  the  old  walled  t'hinese  city. 

There  is  a  fine  club  in  the  Knjrlish  setllemini  facin.:  the 
river-front,  and  a  Counirv  Club  a  >h<in  ilisiance  oui-iili-  i>f 
the  citv,  on  the  [lubblinj;-well  Road,  where  h.tn.U..me 
tirounds  can  Ik-  ciijoyeJ,  and  ball  and  u-iuiis  indulL'c.l  in. 
There  is  a  tine  racecnurse  a  shun  distance  nuisiilr  <>t'  the 
settlement ;  the  autumn  and  sprinit  meets  are  events  which 
aura,  t  crowds  from  all  over  the  cast,  business  ,s  sus[«ti.l,-<l, 
"and    evervb.Klv    attends    the    races.       Chines.-    ......Jc,    are 
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e-tiri^;  a.j\l  f.  l'-.  ri-.:!r^-  >:r-e>.  One  is  impressed  with 
iht  iirei:  r.uTi^:::  ^-r  Ch."c>c  ^- raves  which  are  everywhere 
excepi  ill  the  r-:l'.v  ,.:'  :hr  :.  iJ>.  Some  are  well  kept, 
>»jme  are  baJ!.  kt-p,  ^.-.c  r:*.^r.-.  ha\e  nut  even  a  covering 
user  the  >:r  ::^-  Sx  a  h  .h  c..'r.:ain>  the  corpse.  Some  have 
yj  craLKtii,  warp-sTvi,  and  parred  a>  to  expose  the  ghastly 
bone^  wi:hir..  Alon^'  :hc  r«»aJ>  and  at  their  terminus  there 
are  neatly  kept  ii'.ns  where  rc>t  and  refreshments  may  be 
had. 

Old  Shanghai 

Hij.ing  secured  the  >er\  ices  of  "a  guide,  philosopher, 
:i:.<:  f.'iirnd  IT;**  in  the  >hape  of  an  intelligent  Chinaman,  we 
pa-*',  throuifh  the  French  Cunce>>ion,  and  soon  reach  the 
Mj};jrS:»  of  the  <jld  walled  ciiv  ot  Shanirhai.  No  one  can 
^a'.  li(iw  old  the  c'itv  i>,  a>  the  date  of  its  settlement  is  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  a^^es,  and  there  is  no  known  record  of 
the  ]}eople  who  tir>t  dwelt  here.  1  he  city  Is  surrounded 
h\  a  double  brick  wall,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  which 
i^  fillf'd  in  with  earth,  making  the  whole  thickness  some 
t'.vtiitv-five  feet.  A  n^adway  i>  formed  on  the  top  of 
thi^  wall,  where  troops  can  be  mo\ed  about  for  the  defence 
ui  the  city.  'I*he  top  i:>  reached  by  means  of  broad 
srotii-  <>rcps  fur  foot-s(j|diers,  and  broad  inclined  roads  for 
the  artillery.  The  wall  is  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
fircnr*-,  and   is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 

ThcM:  are  six  large  gateways,  each  having  double  iron* 
door-j  Icadin'/  into  the  city,  and  there  arc  other  gateways  in 
(lirt'crcnt  lo(  alitics  inside  of  the  city,  which  divide  it  into 
diNtricts.  Any  or  all  of  thc.sc  jratcs  may  be  closed  in 
troublesome  tinu.s,  in  case  of  tire,  riot,  or  other  commotion, 
or  whrn  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  isolate  a  district.  The  gates 
are  always  closed  at  nitrht,  when  each  district  is  shut  off 
U'nm  the  cjthci,  and  the  whole  city  Is  closed  to  the  outside 
world.     The  approaches  to  these  outer  gates  are  filthy  in 
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thr  extreme,  and   there  do  not    appear  to  be  any  sanitary 
arrangements,  inside  or  outside. 

Crowds  of  Chinese  —  men,  women,  and  children,  rich 
and  poor  and  beggars —  were  elbowing  and  crowding  each 
other,  in  and  out,  through  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  at  no 
time  did  we  see  a  vestige  of  that  courtesy  and  kindly  greet- 
ing that  is  so  prevalent  in  Japan.  Here  it  seemed  to  be 
every  one  fur  himself,  as  though  his  very  life  depended  upon 
the  business  in  hand.  As  we  passed  through  the  gateway, 
we  were  scowled  at  by  a  couple  of  dark,  tierce- looking  pig- 
tailed  soldiers,  who  were  guarding  the  entrance.  We  looked 
into  the  ding\'  little  "guard-house,"  just  inside  of  the  gate. 
Opposite  its  entrance  was  a  stand  of  banners  with  spears 
and  Mime  ancient  weapons,  —  ugtv  instruments  of  toiturc 
for  close  <|uarters,  hut  not  such  as  one  expects  to  see  in  the 
closing  davs  of  this  centurv.  These,  ti^ether  with  a  heavy 
revolver,  completed  the  arms  of  the  lierce  braves  who  were 
lounging  upon  the  mats  in  dirty  bliie-and-scarlet  uniforms. 

The  streets  are  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  arc  paved  with 
stones,  which  reach  fn>m  house  to  h"u>r.  Thev  are  lined 
on  each  side  with  neat  two-storv  bouses,  whose  roots  are 
of  tiles.  The  lower  floors  are  gav,  open-front  shops,  where 
wares  arc  tcmptinglv  exposed  to  licw.  People  swarm  the 
stri-eis  in  great  crowds,  pushing  and  jostling  as  ihev  come 
and  goi  pedlt-rs  hawk  their  li>h,  fruits,  or  M>me  ihM 
■article  fancied  bv  our  Celestial  friends;  a  monntcmnus  soitg 
of  cbe  Nwiniing  bearers  drowns  the  voices  "f  the  throng  as 
some  diiiriitaiv  is  borne  along  in  closed  palanijuin.  A  poor 
coolie  pick>  his  wearx-  wav  with  a  'jreat  beam  of  whim),  or 
an  unwieldv  park  u)i<>n  sh-<iililci-.  <<i  Kuk  ;  the  stjtur-likr 
beggar  thumps  hi-  litih-  lull  until  mui  v4ti-i\  hi-  ()en)3nd<.; 
the  farmer*-  01.111  ii.j-  jl.m^  wuh  iMlaninl  huikets  of  tilth  1 
the  outrunner-  of  -nme  wtiltlini*  i>t  fonii.il  prixc-ston,  or 
the  hem  linuri  of  tome  mjn.Utin,  m:ikt'  a  u.iv  through  the 
ihrung  for  (heir  proccs>i>in,  i>r  f>>i  thvir  lord  and  tnastcr. 
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'I'hcrc  is  a  great  forbearance  manifested  in  all  these 
crowds  ;  seldom  is  there  an  unpleasant  word,  and  rarely  any 
breiK'h  of  the  peace.  In  other  lands  a  large  police  force 
would  he  re(]uired  to  maintain  order  in  such  crowded 
tliorouLihtares,  hut  here  everything  adjusts  itself,  —  the 
people  tiive  and  take,  and   pass  on. 

'I 'he  luarest  approach  to  an  evidence  of  friendship  one 
srcs  is  111  the  meeting  of  two  acquaintances  face  to  face, 
when  eaeh  places  the  palms  of  his  hands  together,  shakes 
his  own  hands,  and  each  profoundly  bows  to  the  other 
priMHi. 

riure  is  a  little  niche  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  of 
i'\ii\  shop,  where  joss-sticks  are  kept  burning  for  luck,  and 
tlu-ir  IS  a  shrine  and  a  god  in  the  principal  room,  before 
wluch  the  aromatic  punt  sends  up  its  fragrance  in  inverse 
propi)rtion  to  the  daily  sales.  The  little  shops  are  filled 
with  silks  and  satins,  plain,  in  colors,  strip>es,  and  plaids; 
brocades  of  all  colors,  in  bird  and  beast,  and  flower  patterns, 
beautiful  embroideries,  in  plain  and  natural  colors,  fringes, 
riblions,  laces,  and  skeins,  gauzes,  and  pongees,  that  are 
celebrated  throughout  the  world  j  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
the  patient  weavers  and  workers  in  embroider)',  as  their  deft 
fingers  and  trained  eyes  guide  the  shuttle  or  needle  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  beautiful  goods. 

Furs  of  all  kinds  and  grades,  from  the  almost  priceless 
sable  to  the  humble  sheepskin,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  ; 
porcelains  from  the  finest  shapes,  decorated  in  gold,  silver, and 
colors,  to  the  grotesque  white  lions,  dragons,  dogs,  and  apes ; 
images  of  gods  and  tablets,  gilt,  lacquered,  and  plain,  are 
side  by  side  with  fine  carvings  and  sculptures.  Rich  furniture 
in  polished  iron-wood,  teak  and  cherry,  wonderfully  carved, 
is  enriched  with  colored  marble  panels,  showing  landscape 
or  cloud  eftVcts ;  lantern  shops,  where  globular,  cylindrical, 
and  scjuare  lanterns,  in  paper,  silk,  glass,  and  metal,  old  and 
new,  oddly  designed  and  decorated,  hang  side  by  side,  show 
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their  impossible  people,  dragons,  birds,  and  landscapes.  If 
there  is  one  an  the  Chinaman  is  deficient  in,  it  is  that  of 
giving  the  rcbttvc  proponions  in  his  drawings  and  paintings, 
and  nowhere  is  this,  mure  maniTest  than  on  his  lanterns. 

\Vr  sec  the  ding\'  little  holes  uf  cook-shops,  with  their 
seething,  black  furnaces,  and  steaming  fats,  broths,  stews, 
and  fries.  We  see  great  cakes  of  quivering  jelly,  white  or 
scarlet  or  brown ;  baked  and  crispy  ducks,  and  the  tcmplif^ 
piirker ;  the  hind  quarter  of  a  choice  cur,  with  feet  left  on 
as  a  guarantee  of  genuineness ;  steu-ed  lish  and  shark's  fins ; 
the  head  of  a  sea  monster  in  eclsi  cabbage  leaves  and 
boiled  rice,  —  and  a  hundred  other  similar  delicacies  that 
make  up  the  menu  of  the  epicure  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Fish,  great  and  small,  dried  and  smoked  and  fresh  (the  lat- 
ter swimming  about  in  shallow  tubs  to  prove  their  freshness), 
crabs  and  crawfish,  lobsters  and  diminutive,  copper^'  ovsiers, 
gold  and  silver  fish,  eels,  and  scores  of  others,  from  the  shark 
to  the  minnow,  may  be  seen  in  the  tubs  and  im  (he  stands. 
When  a  purchaser  comes  alon^,  if  needs  he,  a  pi(-k<-  is 
hacked  out  and  sold,  and  the  pour  quivering  lish  is  thmun 
back  into  its  tub  to  auait  the  next  purchaser. 

(  >live,  nut,  and  tea  oils,  of  all  ^rudvs,  are  seen  in  curious 
wicker  baskets,  eii\ered  with  oiled  paper. 

The  apothecarv's  shop  has  its  niisterious  collt-ctiuns  of 
nd  thr  ihou.jnJ 
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desired.  We  saw  many  patients  who  were  suffering  from 
wasting  lung  troubles,  others  with  the  dread  elephantiasis, 
some  bad  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  some  who  were  evidently 
in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  We  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Chinese  have  no  charities  such  as  we  have, 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  This  one,  and  another  that  I  shall 
mention  further  on,  are  as  noble  as  any  in  Christian  lands, 
and  the  people  who  conceived  of  them  and  support  them 
deserve  honor  and  credit  for  their  work,  whether  it  be  done 
under  the  cross  or  under  the  lotus. 

The  Mandarins'  tea-garden  and  club-house  deserve  some 
mention.  The  club-house  is  a  fine  structure  in  drab 
brick,  with  massive  tiled  roof,  where  porcelain  dragons, 
fish,  and  birds  seem  to  be  making  fantastic  gyrations  through 
the  masses  of  lotus  and  peony  blossoms.  The  mandarins 
meet  here  to  discuss  politics  and  the  news,  while  indulging 
in  the  toothsome  dainties  of  a  Chinese  menu  amidst  the 
dingy  scarlet  hangings. 

The  Jeweller's  Guild  is  a  busy  mart  where  matrons  and 
maidens  love  to  gaze  at  the  beautiful  wares  in  jade,  gold, 
and  silver.  Bracelets,  pins,  rings,  chains,  charms,  beads, 
and  many  quaint  and  odd  shapes  that  please  the  native 
fancy  are  displayed  in  profusion. 

Crossing  the  winding  sheet  of  water  upon  a  zigzag 
bridge  that  could  only  have  been  designed  by  a  Chinaman, 
we  reach  a  little  rocky  island  and  the  great  temple.  The 
temple  is  a  massive  structure  in  dingy  scarlet  and  gilt,  with 
tiled  roof,  covered  with  the  accumulated  dust  of  years. 
Passing  the  hideous  guardians  at  the  entrance,  we  enter  the 
temple  and  behold  many  shrines  and  deities.  The  general 
appearance  was  more  that  of  a  junk-shop,  or  cheap  museum, 
than  of  a  dignified  temple.  Two  dressed  dolls  —  repre- 
senting a  mother  and  daughter  who  were  ill,  and  for  whose 
recovery  prayers  were  being  said — were  placed  under  a 
great    bell.     At   intervals,  a  young    priest,  to   attract    the 
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attention  of  the  god,  tolled  the  bell  by  striking  its  side  with 
a  beam  of  wood.  Then  he  clapped  his  hands  together,  and 
whispered  the  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  sick.  One  corner  of 
the  temple  has  the  appearance  of  an  undertaker's  establish- 
ment, as  it  is  piled  up  with  coffins,  large  and  small,  which 
are  supplied  to  the  poor  by  a  guild  of  the  temple  \  and  this 
I  consider  the  second  of  their  noble  charities. 

A  motley  crowd  loiter  about  the  outside  of  the  temple. 
Old  women  mend  rents  and  patch  torn  and  worn  clothing, 
while  the  owners  stand  or  sit  by  until  the  work  is  finished ; 
jugglers  twirl  a  dinner-plate  on  the  end  of  a  bamboo  stick, 
or  pull  yards  of  colored  ribbons  from  their  hungry  throats; 
barbers  shave  a  pate  or  fix  a  queue  *,  dentists,  with  goggles 
upon  their  noses,  stand  ready  to  extract  a  molar,  or  to  apply 
the  soothing  drops  *,  fortune-tellers  show  their  cage  of  little 
birds,  one  of  whom  selects  a  card  from  which  the  filthv 
owner  will  read  your  fortune;  around  the  corner  a  beggarly 
crowd  may  be  seen,  intently  bent  upon  the  result  of  their 
chance  at  "fan-tan;"  the  beggar,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
soiled  matting,  which  is  too  small  to  hide  his  festerinv:  M>res, 
thrusts  himself  through  the  crowd,  and  importunes  for 
alms. 

The  little  tea-gardens  behind  old  Shanghai  produce  some 
very  fine  tea,  and  wc  were  interested  in  visiting  them,  al- 
though the  "last  picking"  had  been  done  more  than  a 
month  before  our  arrival.  The  tea  plant  yields  a  emp  after 
its  third  \ear,  and  this  is  gathered  in  April,  |uiu\  and  Sep- 
tember. The  pickers,  usually  women  and  i  hiKlrrn,  must 
have  clean  \\muU  when  thev  hejin  the  work,  an«!  Lireat  care 
in  the  haiullinu  is  ie<|tiirrd  at  e\eiv  sr.ijr.  The  nu-dium- 
si/.ed  leaves  aiv  the  fn«>st  ij(si:.i!»lr,  the  laiurr  Iia\es  beinn 
left  iiporj  the  plant  to  g.iiher  nioist-jre  fur  its  sustenance. 
Kai  h  leaf  is  picked  sepatatelv  ant!  pla.  cil  in  a  larirc  h.iNket, 
which,  when  filled,  is  slimi:  on  the  end  of  a  bamboo  |H)le, 
and  carried  across  the  shoulder. 
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The  leaves  are  spread  in  a  clean  place  in  the  air  to  dry, 
after  which  they  are  trodden  upon  to  drive  out  any  moist- 
ure that  may  remain.  They  are  then  heaped  together  and 
covered  over  for  the  night,  during  which  they  become 
**  heated,"  foment,  change  color  from  green  to  brown,  and 
become  fragrant.  They  are  then  crumpled  and  twisted  by 
being  lightly  rubbed  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  when 
they  are  again  put  in  the  sun,  or,  if  the  weather  is  rainy, 
they  are  arranged  in  a  sieve  and  placed  over  a  grate  of  hot 
coals,  where  they  are  stirred  about  with  a  stick  until  they 
have  all  been  heated  alike.  Thev  are  then  sold  to  the  tea 
merchant,  who  has  them  carefully  sorted  by  women  and 
children,  who  separate  the  bad  leaves  and  stems  fronrt  the 
good  ones.  The  tea  is  scented  and  flavored  for  its  par- 
ticular standard  or  market,  after  which  eighteen  or  twenty 
handfuls  are  placed  in  a  shallow  copper  bowl,  over  a  char- 
coal furnace.  The  leaves  are  moved  about  in  this  bowl 
until  the  required  form  and  color  is  obtained,  when  they  arc 
placed  in  carefully  prepared,  sheet-lead,  paper-lined  boxes, 
which  are  sealed  up  to  exclude  the  air  and  moisture. 

The  box  is  weighed,  stamped,  and  marked.  Samples 
have  been  retained,  and  the  tea  merchant  always  tastes  and 
tests  the  tea  before  buying  or  selling.  The  tea  is  hurried 
off  to  market,  where  the  first  or  new  crop  always  brings 
the  highest  price. 

The  methods  of  the  Chinese  artisans  are  very  curious; 
for  instance,  thev  do  not  use  work-benches.  The  material 
to  be  worked  upon  is  placed  on  the  floor,  or  ground,  and  is 
held  in  place  with  the  naked  feet,  while  the  workmen  squat 
or  climb  all  over  it  in  performing  the  recjuired  operations. 
In  sawing  and  planing  thev  alvvavs  cut  on  the  pull,  never 
on  the  push.  If  they  are  turning  metal  or  wood,  the  lathe 
is  ncarlv  always  swung  in  one  direction  for  part  of  a  revo- 
lution, and  then  in  the  other.  A  sculptor  or  carver  will 
place  his  block  of  stone  or  wood  upon  the  floor,  and  squat 
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anil  work  ari<unJ  it,  never  eviii  ilrcamin^  of  n  hftich  j  and 
V(t  thcM-  pi-iipk-  usi-  chairs,  talilo,  calijnit>,  and  hL-dMcail^, 
—  Mime  of  thiir  fiirnitiiti-  beiiijt  mtv  i-ldh< irate. 

'I'hr  I'iiv  iif  Sh-^n(;hai  is  Imaud  on  a  low,  alluvial  plain, 
whieh  is  inurMitci!  by  numcnrus  mek-  and  i.inals  that 
siirnitiiid  the  walk,  and  i-ntiT  the  (-it\  from  man\  directions. 
The  river,  in  fr.>iii  -if  the  foieii;ii  seltlenient,  i>  tilled  with 
steamers  ami  sailinj;  \  esseU  from  ei  er\  part  of  ihe  world,  and, 
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The  Tac-ping  rebels  held  possession  of  the  city  and 
settlements  from  1853  ^°  ^^SS-i  during  which  time  its  com- 
merce was  nearly  ruined^  but  it  has  since  grown  to  vast  pro- 
portions. The  city  is  a  very  important  entrepot  for  goods 
passing  into  the  interior  of  China,  and  for  imports  and  ex- 
ports, from  and  to  foreign  countries. 

The  imports  of  foreign  goods  amount  to  $110,000)000, 
and  of  native  products  fully  $70,000,000  per  annum.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  are  opium,  cotton,  woollen 
goods,  and  metals.  The  exports  are  tea  and  silk.  Large 
quantities  of  opium  are  distributed  to  other  parts  of  the 
count  r)^ 
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MINCra,    CHINA 


^^^  pvrd  tu  cnjuy  the  nuvrl  and  brAuurul  tcrncs  of  ibr  Siiigpo 

River.  The  old  Chinnr  futi  <>n  the  pmni,  with  li*  gnrat 
dragon-banner;  the  ricr-fic)d>,  glificnii^  like  <\txmanit  u 
the  nrw-ai»)r  tec  ^rfcln  in  the  «iin-.hmr.  (he  tiuaint  *il- 
(■pi,  with  ibeir  mile  cabins  and  picTurrwjur  iiihabtianu, 
and  the  ihomand*  uf  luilcil,  ftiovin|  uter  ihe  great  ptatiu, 
the  Joubtc-eved  junks  thtonninj  the  bink*  of  iwi(t-run- 
ninji;,  tnuddr  waierii  the  tinnjte  tuun  ol' tem-*K>|>et)  ice- 
boutei  on  the  one  bank  ;  ihr  ihouuntt*  of  gravi-«  icaficred 
uver  the  other, —  aQ  fomi  the  fiiieguiuiul  of  the  picture. 


COMING  in  from  the  tea  on  a  cold,  frotty  momu^ 
aftrr  coniendmg  with  a  fmh  monwun,  nnc  i*  pre- 
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and  the  vision  ends  in  the  distant  blue-black  line  that  indi- 
cates the  mountain's  range.  Through  a  dozen  miles  of  such 
scenes  we  pass,  and  are  opposite  Ningpo  when  we  drop 
our  anchors  in  muddy  waters,  where  junks  are  crowded 
about  us. 

Ningpo  is  in  the  province  of  Chekiang,  on  the  Yuna 
River,  at  its  junction  with  another  swift-running  stream, 
in  latitude  29°  55'  north,  and  longitude  121°  22'  east. 
Its  port  includes  the  city  of  Ningpo,  the  Chusan  group 
of  islands,  and  the  cities  of  Tsike,  Funghai,  Chinhai, 
and  Tsianghan.  The  immediate  surrounding  country  is 
a  low,  flat,  alluvial  soil,  of  remarkable  fertility,  cut  up 
by  a  net-work  of  rivers  and  canals  that  are  covered 
with  junks.  The  river-front  is  lined  by  junks,  unload- 
ing and  loading  their  rich  cargoes  of  silks,  tea,  oils,  fish, 
and  rice. 

The  opposite  shore,  as  far  back  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
is  built  up  with  tent-shaped  straw  ice-houses,  each  house 
about  twenty-five  feet  high,  thirty  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  a  pointed  top.  Early 
every  morning  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  may 
be  seen  gathering  the  ice,  and  packing  it  within  these 
straw  tents. 

The  whole  plain  has  the  appearance  of  a  great  Indian 
town. 

Deep-sea  fishing  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of 
Ningpo.  The  venturesome  people  of  this  place  often 
go  a  hiiiulred  miles,  or  more,  upon  the  sea,  to  reach 
a  favorite  fishing-bank.  The  junks  are  laden  with  ice, 
and  the  fish  are  packed  in  it  until  the  return.  Hundreds 
of  junks  and  thous;inds  of  people  are  engaged  in  this 
occupation. 

The   city  walls,   about  five  miles   in   circumference,  are 

ahcMit  twentv  feet  high  and  are  fifteen  feet  wide  at   the  top. 

There  are   six   double  gates,  and   a   moat  nearly  surrounds 
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the  walU.     'lite 
cstetKl  from  ihc 


(ling  country  into  tbr  city,  whrre 
J  lalce»,  —  Sun  I.akr  and  Moon  I^ke.  Sun 
t  a  Mcnrd  island,  which  is  rrachni  bv  sncral 


■  bridge,  fur  which  thi*  por- 


cif  thiiitc  dcticair  Htrtal  itunc  I 

lion  of  China  is  cclcbralrd.  The  (rmp)c«  up<in  this  i»bind 
arr  thr  mtnl  rxtrnxive  antl  hrauliful  lu  be  fuund  in  China, 
ihr  linrsi  of  them  bcin|;  dnlindfrd  «>  ihr  (^urrn  ol'  I-fcafrn. 


.1 


Ail  fiihetmcn,  women,  and  girli  bclirtc  ihrmirlvc*  to  be 
under  her  ipccial  pnitevttun,  and  the  peopJe  of  Puhkin  curt- 
sider  her  ihrir  guardian  anil  paiton,  at  she  i*  iht  deified 
daughter  <tf  a  liibenmui  of  that  plarc.  Nu  labur  or  expense 
hai  been  iparcd  in  honoring  the  {;nddr»s  >he  lintst  orru- 
mcntal  ctuacwurk,  the  rH'hm  wood>carviiig*,  and  gold, 
silver,  and  volofi,  in  barbaric  «ptmdof  and  pnifu«i<Hi,  com- 
pote and  adorn  her  temple.     The  iKhcr  tcntplei,  in  booor 


rular  godi. 


»pcainen»  of  Chinne  archttrc- 
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parison  with  the  magnificence  of  that  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven. 

Ningpo  is  ornamented  with  a  seven-storied  hexagonal 
pagoda,  —  "  the  heaven-sent  pagoda,"  —  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  height.  The  outer  covering  has  crumbled 
away,  leaving  the  rough  brickwork  exposed.  The  build- 
ing  leans  a  little  like  the  tower  of  Pisa,  and  old  trees  and 
bushes  are  growing  from  its  corners,  but  it  is  an  interesting 
and  impressive  monument  of  the  past.  Its  top  is  reached 
by  flights  of  rickety  old  wooden  stairs  on  the  inside.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  this  old  pagoda  well  repays  one  for 
the  risky  climb.  The  homes  of  two  millions  of  human 
beings,  with  their  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  life 
and  death,  lie  before  us.  Beyond  the  miles  of  tiled  roofs, 
serpent-like  streams  meander  through  the  great  muddy 
plains,  which  reach  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  vil- 
lages dot  the  shores,  between  which  hundreds  of  junks  sail 
on  their  busy  way.  At  the  foot  of  the  old  pagoda  stairs  is 
a  shrine  containing  eight  gods,  and  a  priest  sees  that  the 
joss-sticks  and  little  lamp  are  kept  burning. 

The  streets  of  Ningpo  are  well  paved,  and  are  wider 
than  those  of  any  other  Chinese  city  that  I  have  visited. 
The  shops  are  bright  and  gay  with  native  goods,  but  all 
that  a  foreigner  is  tempted  to  purchase  are  the  exquisite 
wood-carvings,  —  statuettes  of  natives,  and  beautifully 
earved  cabinets  and  frames,  which  are  really  worth  the 
care  required  to  bring  them  home. 

The  Ningpo  River  is  crossed  by  a  pontoon  bridge  which 
is  more  than  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  is  lined  on  both 
sides  with  native  shops  and  booths.  It  is  a  gay  promenade 
where  all  phases  of  Chinese  outdoor  life  may  be  seen. 
Behind  the  end  of  this  bridge  stands  an  old  fort,  dating 
from  the  days  of  the  occupation,  and  near  it  is  a  monu- 
ment  which   commemorates   the  event. 

Outside  of  the  city  are  thousands  of  burial-places.     Some 
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rare  handiCTinc  oiiint  iiiii  bfick  vuuli«,  iir  mnund*  of  earth 
an  h^h  m  onc'f  head.  In  oihcn,  the  coffin  is  pUccd  upon 
ihr  gruund  and  corcrcj  with  matting,  while  in  i]ui(r  a 
number  o(  innancrs  the  corpse  is  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
matting,  and  lie*  on  the  grtnind,  exjMncd  to  the  heat,  the 
Cold,  and  the  tiomi».  \a  may  be  supposed,  all  classes  arc 
icpmcnicd  hne,  the  rich,  the  middle  clan,  and  the  poor. 


J 


I 


and  the  poor   hc]ggar  lin  unburied,  a]m<M  uitrovrtcd,  in 
death. 

Thoutandt  of  men,  wutnrn,  and  children  cniwd  hack 
and  forth  over  the  patit»nn  bridge  and  amaii|;  the  «hapt. 
Pedkra,  with  grrai  packi  upon  their  hackt,  call  o«h  their 
warev  or  spread  them  upon  the  uralk*  for  inspection.  We 
tec  little  th>ipi  whrrr  ii«x,  fniilf  and  voiip*  arc  «tld,  their 
nwnen  vhitenng  behind  the  tirty  doves  while  awaiting  a 
Honef,  wheelbarrows  and  »<-dan  <h^t«  1 
and   the  place  •>  aliic  with  hanet  and 
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The  blacksmith  squats  upon  the  ground  and  pulls  his 
bellows  and  warms  himself  at  his  curious  forge ;  the  barber's 
tinkling  bell  announces  that  he  is  ready  to  shave  a  head, 
dress  a  queue,  or  put  the  last  delicate  touch  upon  the  eyebrows 
of  a  dude  j  an  old  cobbler  is  mending  shoes ;  and  near  by  a 
woman  is  patching  or  mending  a  rent  in  an  old  garment ; 
a  crowd  of  youngsters  are  enjoying  themselves  with  shuttle- 
cock, striking  with  their  heads,  elbows,  and  heels ;  and  the 
old  men  indulge  in  flying  great  kites  made  in  forms  of 
beasts  and  birds  and  gods. 

The  Chinese  have  some  curious  customs.  Soon  after 
a  child  is  born,  its  wrists  are  decorated  with  scarlet  cords  to 
which  charms  are  attached.  These  are  expected  to  ward 
off  the  ills  to  which  infantile  life  is  exposed,  as  well  as  to 
keep  oflF  evil  spirits.  When  the  child  is  one  month  old,  a 
barber,  dressed  in  red,  the  religious  color,  shaves  all  the 
hair  from  its  head  except  one  little  tuft,  which  is  left  at 
the  crown  as  a  foundation  for  the  queue.  A  boy  must  be 
shaved  before  the  ancestral  tables,  and  a  girl  before  the 
image  of  the  goddess  of  children.  In  either  case,  thank- 
offerings  are  presented  to  the  goddess,  and  friends  send  gifts 
of  eggs,  cakes,  and  sweets  to  the  baby.  These  presents 
are  done  up  in  red  paper  or  silk. 

The  ancestral  tablet  is  a  small  monumental  slab  of  wood 
or  stone,  which  stands  for  the  dead  ancestor.  Sometimes 
several  generations  are  represented  on  one  slab  by  names, 
dates,  and  inscriptions.  These  tablets  are  similar  to  a  dimin- 
utive tombstone,  and  are  generally  lacquered  in  black  and 
decorated  with  gilt  characters.  The  spirit  of  the  dead  is 
supposed  to  enter  the  tablet,  and  the  more  frequently  it  is 
worshipped,  the  better  the  spirit  is  pleased.  After  the  fifth 
generation,  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  ha\  e  passed  into  another 
body,  and  is  no  longer  worshipped. 

Three  moons  after  the  shaving  of  an  infant,  the  goddess 
is  thanked  and   invoked  to  make  the  child  grow  up  strong 
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and  good.  On  its  first  binhilay,  the  goddn*  »  >g>in  W(*f- 
shipprd,  and  ihuik-ofirrinp  are  majr  la  bcfi  while  the 
child  i*  drcmcd  in  gay  cUithtiig,  and  prnciU,  Iool>,  bouks, 
and  various  uthcr  aniclo  arr  placed  before  it.  All  the 
mcmhcni  of  the  family  and  friend*  Kiaiid  around  in  rxpcct- 
ancy,  fur  whatever  it  lim  taken  into  ibe  tiny  hand  b 
believed  tn  pre»age  its  future  occupation.  From  thn  time 
ui)  the  child  is  taught  to  worship  the  gods,  to  bow  befote 
ihem,  and  In  rai»e  hit  hand*  when  inccnte  and  candlet  are 
burned  in  (heir  honor. 

The  boys  wear  a  tuft  of  hair  until  the  tenth  year,  when 
(he  ijucuc  i%  trained.  Chinese  boy«  are  expert*  at  iop-*pin- 
ning,  sceaw,  and  i)uoiis,  and  no  hoys  enjov  the  spom  with 
muie  zest;  but  in  all  their  play  there  teem*  to  be  an  uttder- 
lying  vein  of  gravity  and  soberness  thai  it  not  often  seen 
among  the  young  of  any  other  country.  At  the  tixieenih 
year  children  leave  childb<x>d  behind  ibem.  ChineM*  girls 
arc  inonicted  by  tutott,  as  there  are  no  native  schools  f<tr 
them,  but  native  school*  for  boys  are  to  be  found  all  over 
the  country. 

'I^he  school  mast  crs  are  rery  important  pcrMtiu^es. 
Parents  take  great  interest  in  tbetn,  and  are  always  on 
the  loukout  for  the  best.  'I'hc  nusici  muu  not  only  know 
the  ddcttines  of  the  ancient  sagc«,  but  he  muu  know  hi>w 
to  leach.  When  a  panicuhr  tchoul  hat  been  scitW  upon 
for  the  boy,  the  Khoolnusier  is  invited  to  a  feast  specially 
prepared  for  him.  A  fortune-teller  decides  upon  a  lucky 
day  f»r  the  boy  to  enter  srhoul ;  artd  on  eruering  the  boy 
(irtt  w<ir«hip4  at  the  ahrine  of  Confucius  taluirs  hik  teacher 
mpcctfully.  receives  the  teacher's  instructions,  and  goes  to 
hii  dekk.  Each  boy  tui  a  desk  m  arranged  that  he  cannot 
■peak  to  the  bov  in  (he  nci3  desk,  and  ihrv  arr 
mined  in  talk  in  schotd.  In  leciting  their  Icnons,  pupili 
are  required  to  Hand  W)(h  their  hack*  to  the  teacher.  A 
Chinese  icKmI,  during  himI)   bouts,  is  a  vcrv  ixnqr 
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as  the  lessons  are  learned  by  being  repeated  in  a  sing-song 
manner,  while  the  students  sway  their  heads  from  side  to 
side. 

Schools  are  always  closed  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Confucius,  and  for  about  ten  days  at  the  Chinese  New 
Year,  and  the  pupils  are  excused  to  keep  family  festivals, 
—  birthdays  of  ancestors,  —  and  to  worship  at  tablets  and 
at  tombs. 

Schoolmasters  are  men  of  literary  honors  who  have  a 
fondness  for  teaching.  The  incentive  to  study  is  the  hope 
of  taking  literary  honors,  which  are  the  only  means  of 
advancement.  Even  a  person  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life, 
taking  these  honors,  would  rank  as  a  gentleman,  and  be 
eligible  to  the  highest  place  in  the  gift  of  the  government. 

The  school  punishments  are  standing  with  face  to  the 
wall  and  repeating  some  lesson  or  classic.  For  extreme 
cases,  the  culprit  is  beaten  with  the  "  broom,"  which  means 
bad  luck,  and  is  considered  the  worst  punishment  the  master 
can  inflict.  The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  never  ends ; 
if  the  boy  in  after-life  should  commit  some  great  crime, — 
kill  his  parents,  for  instance,  —  the  teacher  would  be  liable 
to  be  executed  for  the  manner  in  which  he  taught  the 
child. 

Chinkse   Homes 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  are  built  of  drab-colored 
bricks,  with  heavy  stone  trimmings  about  the  openings, 
and  with  tiled  roofs,  more  or  less  ornamented,  according  to 
taste.  They  arc  composed  of  a  number  of  large  rooms, 
generallv  on  one  floor.  In  the  crowded  cities,  some  houses 
are  two  stories  in  hei<j;ht,  but  the  Chinese  think  it  is  un- 
luckv  to  live  above  the  ground.  The  houses  are  very 
roomy,  for  it  is  customarv  to  ha\'e  several  branches  of  the 
familv  and  the  servants  under  one  roof.  There  are  aUvavs 
three  entrances   to  a  Chinese   house.       The   principal   door. 
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in  the  ctntrc  of  the  huuse,  opens  into  a  Urge  rrceplion- 
room,  in  which  visitors  are  received.  The  floors  arc  of 
polished  woods,  or  concrcle,  uncovered  hy  rug  or  carpet, 
anil  the  walU  are  fretjuently  hung  with  silk  or  satin  scrollt, 
beautifully  decorated  with  paintings,  or  embroideries,  or 
inscribed  with  some  motto  from  the  sages.  Beautiful  lan- 
terns hang  from  the  ceiling,  suspended  by  silken  cord 
or  finely  wrought  chains.  Handsomely  carved,  tiraighl- 
backed  chairs,  of  highly  polished  wood,  are  ranged  against 
the  walls,  while  tables,  screens,  and  cabinets,  bearing  old 
porcelains,  marbles,  and  bronze  ornaments  and  fans,  are  in 
profusion. 

At  the  end  of  the  room,  usually  facing  the  entrance,  the 
altar  or  shrine  of  household  gods  and  the  ancestral  tableti 
art-  placed,  upon  which  incense-sticks  and  candles  are  kept 
burning,  and  nllVrings  of  flowers  or  meats  are  alwavs  to  be 
f'liiiui.  The  liking  riMim  is  simibr  to  the  reception-room, 
cxit-pt  that  it  has  a  lar^e  round-top  table  in  its  centre.  All 
iht-  Mimates  and  guests  of  the  house  gather  around  this  table 
al  meal-time,  when  the  \  iands  —  soups,  broths,  Mews, 
b.ikc^,  and  sweets  —  are  served  in  courx*,  each  person 
helping  himself  with  sptutn  or  chopsticks  as  best  senes 
hw  purpose. 

The  kitchen,  "the  realm  of  mvsterv,"  is  presided  over 
bv  a  man,  or  "chef,"  who  is  well  skilled  in  the  Chinese 
<  ulinurv  art,  from  bird  Vnesi  and  shark's-lin  simps  to  melon 
M'i'iU,  .trill  this  domain  is  a  wondertul,  dingv  place.  One 
Mill'  ..f  ihi-  kitchen  cnniains  a  large  brick  furnace,  with 
^ii'ji  bou-U%bj|>i'd  pans  Hxed  into  the  top  of  it,  the  (ire 
impinging  upon  the  uiidrt  sides  of  the  )ians.  One  of  these 
in  oactrd  to  the  liiri  the  others  (there  mav  be  several,  de- 
p<'ndiiig  u|ii>n  thr  si/.e  of  the  establl^hnK-nt  I  are  for  gen- 
eral UM-N.  rile  walls  are  covered  with  a  multitude  of  piAs 
pjos  kittle-.  lH>\e«,  jars,  and  rrocks,  all  for  the  use  of  the 
"m\^teiiou»  km-,:  •<■  the  kitchen,"   nhi>   is  a>  much  of  a 
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tyrant  In  China  as  his  namesake  is  in  America.  Above  all 
this,  high  up  on  the  kitchen  wall,  safely  placed  in  a  little 
shrine,  regaled  by  the  savory  odurs  and  content  with  a 
burning  incense-stick,  sits  the  little  kitchen  god,  watching 


over  the  honesty  of  the  cook ;  bi 


The  riirh  geiiik-nu'n  .w 
which  reach  to  the  >hue- 
caded  silk,  snow-white  le^, 
and  dark  silk  cap,  with  ,ca 
bcyoiul  Ihcir  Howin-  s^■e^ 
polished  ill  the  hiiihcst  styh 
wri>ts  are  encircled  hv  nias- 


t   the  cook  ( 
,'enge    here   ; 


get  his 
well  as 
here.  The  god  is 
supposed  to  go  "top-side" 
for  about  ten  days  in  every 
year,  to  make  his  report, 
and  pay  his  respects  to  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  and 
during  his  absence  the  cook 
can  cheat  and  steal  if  he 
has  the  inclination. 

Most    houses    have 
beautiful    gardens,    and 

porches,  where  the  adults 
of  the    family    enjoy    the 
beauties  of  the  garden  while 
indulging    in   the  evening 
smoke.     Nearly  all  China- 
men,    and     many     ladies, 
smoke  a   mild  tobacco,  in 
tiny  metal  bowls  with  bam- 
boo stems,  or  in  a  clumsy 
white  metal  affair. 
i;ori;cnu!i   In    blue  silk  gowns 
IS,  ^av  silk  breeches    of  bro- 
is,  elegant  emhriiidcred   shoes, 
I  or  blue  button.      Protruding 
are  rows   of  claiv-like   nails, 
if  the  manicure's  art,  and  their 
.■  bracelets  of  the  favorite  jade. 
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As  a  rule,  the  Chinese  appear  «j  be  a  wcll-to-ilo  people ; 
but  though  some  u(  them  arc  ven'  rich,  many  are  very  poor, 
and  wht- n  poor  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  mi 
badly  ulf.  1  have  seen  many  who  had  nothit^  in  the 
world,  not  even  a  rag  between  their  bodies  and  the  scorch- 
ing sun,  or  the  winir)'  blast.  In  this  nude  condition,  they 
hang  about  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  with  great,  hungiy, 
spraining  eyes,  and  ferociously  snatch  up  any  little  broken 
siutTthai  may  support  their  hopeless  existence.  They  roll 
in  the  mud  to  get  its  covering  for  warmth,  and  crawl  along- 
side of  an  old  broken  tomb  to  sleep.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people  are  actually  crowded  otf  the  land,  and 
have  their  homes  in  sampans  and  junks.  Many  were  born, 
reared,  and  expect  to  end  their  days  and  be  buried  from 
such  homes. 

A  ^ri-at  mam  Chinese  smoke  opium,  and  the  habit  is  a 
(iijM-  lo  tht-  pciiple.  Vhi-  "dens"  where  opium  is  sold 
:iii(l  iioed  .ire  jii-nerjilv  made  as  atiniccivc  as  possible  for 
the  native,  althmigh  I  have  seen  many  noi>omc,  vile  places 
lit'  ihe  sort.  In  either  case,  hij;h  or  low,  the  victim  rcMiii> 
t'l  the  den,  and,  having  made  himself  comfortable  ii|>iiii  a 
li>(v  ci'uch,  pbces  a  tinv  ball  of  opium  in  the  bowl  of  his 
ivj'c,  which  he  holds  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  until  it  be- 
mmcs  ignited.  Reclining  uptm  the  couch,  he  inhales  the 
iM'.idiciiis  drug  until  overcome  bv  the  eflects,  and  uiwn  up 
l-i  •Irc.iTii-  and  visions.  The  v  ictim  of  this  hatnt  vH>n  U<st:s 
lii.  ..hilm  fur  bosine-s  and  hii.  appetite  for  f.-.-d.  He  can- 
r,..t  sl,.i>.  .in,]  he  I.K.ks  hai:}:^'''  •""'  ".iM-rahle. 

[[i  OIK  nips  ihr.iiiL'h  the  rltv  w.-  -aw  moms  of  unburie«l 
I..Kli.-s  pl.i.f.l  a;;.iiMst  the  in-..!.-  ,>f  the  citv  wall,  and  on  the 
t.M.f  of  a  st.xK-  vjult  ther.- were  thtie  Iiltle  In.ndhs  of  siiaw 
mattintr,  —  the  .■.)r]>-<-s  i-f  inf.iiits  whose  parents  were  lt«> 
pr«<r  10  jiive  ihem  hiui.il.  I  hue  little  Inindles  arc  as 
inanv  as  can  lie  on  the  !..p  of  the  v»jII.  When  an.xher  ii 
t..  l«-  nlaied  (hen-,  (he  itiMde  one  is  jmshi.l  into  the  vault 
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to  make  place  for  the  last  comer,  and  so  it  goes,  until  they 
all  reach  the  quicklime  and  are  consumed.  A  little  coffin 
can  be  purchased  for  less  than  twenty-five  cents,  but  there 
are  thousands  who  never  own  such  a  sum. 

Notwithstanding  this  [X)verty,  the  shops  and  rivers  are 
replete  with  evidences  of  the  general  prosperity.  Tea  is 
successfully  cultivated  on  the  hills,  and  many  other  sources 
of  industry  abound.  '  Two  crops  of  rice  are  produced  each 
year,  and  the  mulberry  and  the  tallow  tree  thrive.  Quail, 
wild  ducks,  and  snipe  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  the 
markets. 

The  gods  are  invoked  to  assist  in  the  general  prosperity. 
A  household  shrine,  containing  the  god  of  wealth,  is  placed 
in  every  shop,  incense-sticks  are  kept  burning  before  it  all 
the  time,  and  the  shopkeeper  frequently  puts  on  his  best 
robes  and  bows  before  the  god,  invoking  prosperity  and 
good  business. 

One  sees  crowds  of  boats  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions. 
There  are  seagoing  junks,  that  trade  with  Japan,  Korea,  or 
in  the  south,  and  the  "  hotel  junks,"  that  have  large,  gaudy 
houses  built  upon  them,  fitted  with  numerous  large  mats 
which  are  used  as  beds.  These  junks  are  brightly  lighted 
bv  handsome  lanterns,  and  are  made  secure  to  the  river's 
bank.  The  native  cities  are  closed  at  nine  every  night,  and 
these  boats  affx^rd  convenient  shelter  for  the  weary  traveller. 
l^hc  "  flower-boats  "  are  of  similar  size  and  style  as  the 
hotel-boats,  but  they  are  more  elegantly  found  and  deco- 
rated, and  are  used  for  pleasure.  When  a  party  engages  a 
"  flower-boat  "  for  a  trip  up  or  down  the  river,  music  and 
dancing  are  furnished,  and  refreshments  mav  be  taken  along 
or  furnished  bv  the  owner  of  the  boat. 

Ningpo,  Canton,  Shanghai,  Amov,  and  Foo-Chow  were 
opened  to  foreign  trade  as  a  result  of  the  opium  war  of 
1840-1842,  between  Great  Britain  and  China.  Ningpo 
has  a  very  extensive  coasting  and   inland  trade,  but   foreign 
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trade  has  not  developed,  on  accounc  of  chc  proximity  of 
Shanghai. 

Chinhai,  at  the  mouth  of  (he  river,  is  a  port  of  entry. 

The  suburbs  included  in  the  port  of  Ningpo  are  Kiiig- 
tung,  a  walled  town,  containing  about  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Chinhai,  and  the  nearest  town  to  the  Chusan  archipelago, 
and  Funghai,  the  district  city  of  the  island  uf  Chusan,  which 
is  twenty  miles  long  and  about  Hf(y-^)ne  miles  in  girth.  It 
is  muuntainuus,  with  valleys  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  has  an  excellent  harbor.  Funghai  was  occupied  for 
several  years  after  1841,  by  the  British,  and  was  again  oc- 
cupied by  the  allied  forces  in  1IJ60. 

The  p«)pulatiun  of  Ningpu  is  about  five  hundred  thousand 
natives,  and  about  one  hundred  foreigners  who  are  in  the 
foreign  Consubr  or  in  the  Chinese  Customs  service.  The 
population  of  the  tributary  plain  is  about  two  millions. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

FORMOSA 

THE  island  of  Formosa,  Tai-wan  of  the  Chinese,  is 
about  ninety  miles  off  the  coast  of  China,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Fo-kien,  and  it  lies 
between  Nan-hai  and  Tong-hai,  the  Southern  and  the 
Eastern  seas.  It  extends  from  21"*  54'  to  25''  19'  of 
north  latitude  and  121''  15'  to  122"  5'  of  east  longitude, 
and  contains  ver\'  nearly  15,000  square  miles.  It  shelters 
the  coast  from  Amoy  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  by  warding  off 
the  typhoons. 

The  Tan-shan  Mountains  extend  the  whole  length  of 
the  island  from  north  to  south,  and  have  several  lofty 
peaks  and  volcanoes.  Me-kang-shang,  or  "  wooded  moun- 
tain," is  over  1 2,000  feet  high,  Shan-chas-shan,  or  Mount 
S\lvia,  is  about  11,000,  and  Dodd's  Range  is  fully  11,000 
feet  in  height.  The  mountain  range  divides  Formosa  into 
three  natural  divisions,  —  the  mountains,  the  western  plains, 
and   tlie   precipitous  coast. 

TIk-  island  shows  many  evidences  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  is  in  the  curved  line  which  sweeps  along  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America,  the  Aleutian  Ishuids,  Eastern 
Siberia,  the  Kural,  and  the  Japanese  Islaiuls,  through  For- 
mosa and  t>n  to  the  Phili})pines.  Ho-san,  or  '*■  Fire  Moun- 
tain," sends  f«)rth  steam  and  sulphur,  aiul  the  hot  springs 
of  vapor  and   sulphur  near    Tam-sui   arc   famous. 

The  streams  on  the  casKMn  side  are  mere  mountain 
torrents  and  cascades,  but  the  western  side  has  several 
rivers,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Tam-sui. 
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The  scenrrv  U  rnchaniing,  and  it  so  inipr««rd  the  uld 
Spaniards  that,  in  ihcir  dtrlighi,  they  named  it  Isia  Formosa, 
heautit'ul  isbnd. 

The  vegrtation  is  tropical  and  luxurious.  The  moun- 
tains arc  cDvered  with  dense  forests  of  palms,  camphor- 
trees  ^nd  aloe,  and  beautiful  wild  flowers  are  in  profusion. 
The  chmate  is  tempered  by  the  bree/.es  from  ocean,  sea, 
and  mountain-top,  and  the  temperaiure  averages  Hi'  Fah, 
in  the  summer  season,  and  about  $z  Fah.  in  the  winter 
months,  while  the  rainfall  is  about  120  inches  each  year. 

Takow,   Formula 

Takuw  is  situated  near  the  s«>uthern  end  of  Furmota. 
'I'he  approach  to  its  open  harbor  and  anchorage  there  is 
dirficult  fur  sailinu  \osels  ai  all  times,  and  impossible 
diiriiii;  the  six  months  of  the  monsoon  season.  The  water 
i\  ii(-(-|H*si  on  the  norihcrn  side,  and  the  harbor  must  be 
approached   from   that   direction. 

The  ciiv  is  built  on  a  point  of  land  which  juts  nut  into 
the  harbor,  and  it  presents  the  appearance  of  ^reat  commer- 
iial  activity.  From  the  top  of  "  Monkey  Hill,"  above  the 
toreign  residences,  a  beautiful  view  can  he  had  of  the 
surrounding  country-  and  the  harbor,  where  hundreds  of 
hardened  fishermen  haul  their  great  seines,  whtle  near 
them  the  pufling  exhaust  of  the  steamer's  hoisting-engines 
-i-i^K  little  clouds  of  vap«>r  into  the  air  as   thev  whip  their 

The  coiiiiiiv  from  Takow  to  Poabi  (the  nearest  settle* 
ment  of  native  aborigines,  whom  the  Chinese  call  Fepo- 
hohans,  or  "  oirangers  of  the  plains"),  !■>  very  beautiful, 
l>eing  tillnl  with  waiing  palm-trees,  tall  bambini^,  and  wild 
flowers,  hut  one  miiNt  he  aluavo  wide  awake  and  on  the 
liKikout  for  snakes  in  this  countrv.  It  in  very  common  to 
see   the  great    yelUiwiih-iireen   seipents  wound   around   (he 
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limbs  of  overhanging  trees,  or  coiled  up,  or  moving  on 
the  ground.  When  they  stretch  out  their  dreadful  heads, 
and  start  hissing  towards  you,  it  is  well  to  have  a  reliable 
stick  in  hand  to  be  used  promptly.  Some  of  these  crea- 
tures mea^jurc  ten  feet  in  length.  They  are  fascinatingly 
beautiful  but  deadly,  and,  when  met,  the  fight  must  be  to 
the  death. 

There  are  many  caves  about  this  countrj',  but  in  inspect- 
ing them  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  seq)ents,  as  these 
are  their  favorite  places  of  resort. 

The  Pepo-hohans  have  been  crowded  back  from  their 
fertile  plains,  —  the  rich  alluvial  lands  that  were  their  an- 
cestral homes,  —  and  they  are  now  settled  on  the  mountain- 
sides. These  people  are  good  workers,  good  haters,  and 
good  fighters.  They  still  hold  in  loving  remembrance 
traditions  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  once  in  possession  of 
the  land,  and  who  were  kind  to  their  fathers  until  driven 
out  by  the  Chinese. 

The  native  huts  at  Poabi  are  built  on  terraces  three  or 
four  feet  high,  and  are  very  picturesque.  They  are  made 
of  a  framework  of  bamboo  interlaced  with  reeds  and 
covered  over  with  thick  clay.  A  thatching  of  dried  leaves 
completes  the  roof,  and  a  few  coatings  of  whitewash  gives 
the  house  a  neat,  tidy  appearance.  A  fencing  of  prickly 
stems  extends  around  these  huts,  throwing  a  shade  over 
them,  and  guarding  the  inmates  against  sudden  attacks 
from  an  enemy.  Many  of  the  huts  are  built  around  the 
three  sides  of  a  square  lot,  with  an  open  space  in  the  centre 
where  the  family  pass  the  evening  together.  When  it  is 
cool,  a  fire  is  made  in  this  open  space,  aivd  old  and  young 
assemble  there,  forniing  a  circle  on  the  ground.  They 
sit  together  with  arms  crossed,  smoking  tobacco  or  chewing 
the  betel,  and  talking,  while  their  dogs  are  in  an  outer 
circle  surrounding  them.  They  will  often  sing,  but  they 
have  no  musical  instruments  for  accompaniment.     Their 
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voices  arc  harsh,  unpli-asiinj;;,  and  discordant,  but  the  scene 
is  citjiivMbIc  because  it  is  niuel,  ijuaint,  and  weird. 

Kurmiisa  has  three  classes  of  inhabitants:  the  Chinese, 
from  Amov  anJ  Swalow ;  the  subjected  iiaiivrs,  many  of 
whiini  have  intermarried  with  the  Chinese;  and  the  unsub- 
dued aborigines,  who  defy  the  authority  of  China,  and 
carry  on  wars  whenever  they  have  an  opponuniiy.  These 
aborigines  are  believed  by  some  to  he  of  Malay,  by  others, 
of  Japanese  origin.  They  are  div  ided  into  many  tribes 
and  clans,  and  have  several  dialects.  Some  tribes  have 
women  chieftains,  who  are  said  to  be  bold  lighiers.  These 
people  arc  of  medium  stature,  broad-chested,  and  muscular. 
They  have  full,  round  foreheads,  which  do  not  recede, 
brge  mouths,  broad  noses,  and  beautiful,  full,  black  eyes. 
Thcv  have  rematkahty  large  hands  and  feet.  Their 
wonun  wear  their  h;iir  in  loose  braids  wound  around  their 
hi.nU  in  torlun  fashion.  Their  dress  is  shahhv.  When 
Me...  ihe  Chinese  they  dr<«  belter,  but  are  less  affable, — 
thi\  -eem  to  become  ihv  ;«nd  restless.  Tattooing  is  mii- 
(tts.ilK  practised  anmn^st  them.  'I'hev  ate  thOumghlv 
holiest  i  and  when  thev  die  they  are  burieil  in  a  sitting 
positum,  similar  to  the  Japanese  method  nf  burial.  'I'hetr 
furniture  and  utensils  are  all  nude  of  bamboo,  —  beds, 
tables,  chairs,  buckets.  Jars,  hats,  even  their  paper  and 
pens.  The  women  make  a  fine  cloth  from  hemp,  into 
which  thev  weave  colored  threads,  and  produce  ornamental 
.  ifV.  u. 

\V',Lis  .it<-  common,  not  imlv  with  the  Chinese,  but 
Ixtweiii  iLitue  mills,  and  the  he.iils  ..f  the  slain  are  always 
presi-rvi-.l  .is  tiopbrs.  Yming  men  ,iiid  Imis  .vftin  sleep  in 
the  "  skull-ih.imbii>,"  in  i.rder  that  thei  may  U-cniiie 
i-.orageous. 

\l.inv  tiibes  sh.-w  a  ro.isi.lerabl,-  amnuni  ..f  skill  in  the 
jris,.f.MI,/jti..n.  Theh...is.-..f--h, -^ilU-e.-f  ka-f.i-ang, 
•'•■r  iii'.i.incr,  .ire  hiiiti  of  ■.•.■'\u\  iiK-.!  wiih  intineiisr  slabs  ot 
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stone,  and  fitted  with  comfortable  sleeping  and  cooking 
arrangements,  and  places  for  storing  materials  of  personal 
and  household  use. 

The  Chinese  portion  of  the  island  is  divided  into  five 
districts,  —  North  Formosa,  Chang-hua,  Ki-ai,  Tai-wan, 
and  Feng-shang. 

There  are  some  very  important  towns  on  the  island. 
Kelung  is  in  the  north,  near  the  mines.  Howeie  has  over 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Fwo-tre-tia  is  a  dozen 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tam-sui  River,  in  the  tea 
district,  and  has  a  population  of  over  thirty  thousand. 
Mcngka  is  further  up  the  river,  and  boasts  of  over  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  I'eukchasu,  a  walled  town  in  the 
'I'am-sui  district,  contains  a  population  of  fifty  thousand. 
Tai-wan,  the  capital,  which  has  grown  from  the  old  Dutch 
furt  ^^  Zelandia,"  contains  more  than  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  there  are  many  towns  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  or 
less ;  while  the  whole  Chinese  territory  is  spotted  with 
villages.  The  entire  population  of  Formosa  is  estimated  at 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  people. 

The  mechanical  force  of  the  elements  is  nowhere  more 
graphically  portraved  than  on  this  island.  During  the 
raiin  season,  the  waters  rise  and  cover  vast  beds,  open  up 
new  passages  across  the  land,  and  flow  towards  the  eastern 
plain.  Rocky  heights  confine  the  beds  of  the  streams,  and 
the  torrents  carry  great  quantities  of  soil  and  sand,  which 
the  currents  cause  the  sea  to  deposit  along  the  eastern 
coast.  In  this  wav,  the  port  of  Thai-ouau  is  disappearing, 
and  that  of  Takow  has  been  formed  further  ilown  the 
coast.  'Inhere  arc  no  harbors  on  the  eastern  coast ;  there 
we  find  mountains  and  the  most  beautiful  scenerv,  but  the 
west  coast  has  the  fertile  plains  and  the  ports. 

The  soil  in  the  plains,  of  sand  and  rich  alluvial  clav, 
is  covered  with  a  thick  \  CLietable  mould.  The  Chinese  in- 
habitants  brought  their  mt)de  of  agriculture  with  them,  and 
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ptnnpplet  ■nd  many  planfs  and  fruits  are  grown  in  abun- 
dance. Teii  sugaft  ncc,  ibc  Kwrci  puuiu,  mtlict,  whru, 
barley,  rnaizc,  indigo,  tirmp,  pranuis,  and  jute  ate  nised  in 
«acfa  quamiues  as  to  be  among  the  impuitani  exports  of  the 
island. 

The  fauni  include*  several  varieties  of  deer,  wiH  boars, 
bears,  godts,  monkeys,  squirrels,  parKher^,  and  wild^cait. 
The  ox  lakes  the  place  of  the  horse,  and  dogs  arc  kept  for 
bunting  purposes. 

The  rivers  and  neighboring  seas  are  well  stocked  with 
fish.  Tunics,  Hying-Hsh,  and  coral-fish  sH-im  in  the  warm 
waters,  and  fine  little  oysters  and  dams  lie  upon  the  rocky 
beds  under  the  waters. 

Cool,  sulphur,  oil,  and  turpentine  are  articles  of  export. 
The  principal  coal  fields  are  in  the  northem  pan  of  the 
isbnd  near  Krlung  and  Tam-sui.  I'his  coal  is  highly 
bituminous  and  fiee-burning. 

The  isJand  of  Fonnosa  was  kitown  to  the  Chinese  from 
a  very  early  dale.  They  called  it  "  Kilung,"  and  its  inhah- 
itants  Fung-fai,  or  "southern  bal^a^ans."  In  ihr  six- 
teenth centuT)-,  when  iIk  Ponupine,  (he  Spaniards,  :uid  the 
Dutch  were  scouring  these  seas  in  <|uesi  of  goU  and  con- 
ijuest,  ihev  all  hai^ned  to  discover  Formosa  about  the 
sane  (iroe.  The  Dutch  were  a  linle  ahead,  and  built  the 
fon  Zclandia,  which  has  now  gniwn  to  be  the  town  uf 
TiMvan.  They  established  a  mild  form  of  govcmmeiK, 
and  concillaied  the  aborigine  natives  i  but  when  the  Tartars 
conquered  China,  some  of  the  defeated  fullowcrs  of  .the 
Mings  cmssed  over  lo  Formosn,  drove  off  the  L>utclt,  took 
poMession  iif  a  Urge  porliun  uf  the  island,  atK)  formed  a 
gorenitnent  under  which  the  naiiin  have  always  been 
rotleu.  In  the  latter  pan  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ibe 
Chinese  of  Formosa  acknowledged  the  Fmprror  of  China, 
and  tincc  tlial  time  Furmosa  has  formed  pan  of  the  Chinoc 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  terrible 
typhoon  swept  over  the  island,  throwing  down  the  buildings 
on  shore,  and  wrecking  twenty-eight  war  vessels.  Later 
in  the  same  century  a  great  rebellion  broke  out,  and  order 
was  not  restored  until  over  one  hundred  thousand  men  had 
perished  bv  the  casualties  of  war. 

Formosa  is  a  dangerous  coast  in  the  monsoon  and 
typhoon  seasons,  and  until  the  days  of  steam  navigation 
was  known  only  on  account  of  the  dangerous  navigation  in 
the  locality,  the  fierce  winds  which  draw  through  its  chan- 
nel, and  the  large  number  of  wrecks  that  were  strewn  along 
its  inhospitable  shores.  But  in  these  days  of  steam-power 
and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  surroundings,  we  can 
stand  off  or  on,  as  we  please,  and  have  no  fear  of  the 
dangers  that  lurk  about  '^  Isla   Formosa." 

Shipwrecked  crews  used  to  run  great  risks  from  the  can- 
nibal natives  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Chinese.  In  1842 
the  British  brig  "  Ann  "  was  lost,  with  fiftv-seven  persons  on 
board,  of  whom  forty-three  were  executed  at  Tai-wan  ;  and 
as  late  as  1872,  the  crew  of  a  Japanese  vessel  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  was  murdered  by  the  savages.  The  Japanese 
government  sent  an  expedition  to  punish  the  assassins,  and 
a  war  between  China  and  Japan  seemed  imminent ;  but  it 
was  avoided  by  China's  payment  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  as  compensation  to  the  friends  of  the  murdered  men, 
and  an  additional  sum  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion, after  which  the  Japanese  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  island. 

Since  1877,  roads  have  been  constructed  throughout  the 
Chinese  territorv,  the  resources  of  the  island  are  being 
rapidlv  developed,  and  Auping  and  Takow  have  been 
strongly  fortified. 


CHAPTER   XX 

AMOr,    CHINA 

RUNNING  down  the  coast  before  a  «iff  t 
the  \ery  acme  uf  sailing,  and  reniindii  us  of  the 
■*  good  old  times  "  we  have  all  read  of,  when  the  lime  of  a 
vessel  between  pons  could  never  be  predicted.  If  a  vessel 
made  a  Ntart,  her  prepress  would  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  state  of  the  winds.  But  in  these  days  of  "  steam 
and  >chr(lul(%"  ihc  time  nf  arrival  can  generallv  be  calcu- 
latcd.  If,  however,  <ine  is  sailing  in  the  monsoon  region, 
th(T(-  mav  be  dt-lavs  if  the  winds  are  adverse,  or  his  speed 
m^v  lie  greatly  arcelerated  in  spite  of  "  cloM'-reefed  topsails  " 
and  "ihe  engines  turning  as  slowlv  as  possible." 

The  latter  was  our  case  on  this  run.  We  expected  to 
dtvwv  at  eartv  daylight,  hut  the  winds  pushed  us  along  at 
suih  rate  that  we  found  ourselves  off  the  entrance  light  at 
uliuui  eleven  oVIoik  in  the  night.  The  coast  and  entrance 
being  well  lighted,  and  the  chans  entirely  reliable,  we  kept 
the  It-ad  going  and  ran  in,  anchoring  for  the  niuhi  in  the 
oilier  harbor.  Our  friends  on  shore  were  delighted  to  see 
ihc  "  M.i[r\    Banner  "  just  as   Key   wrote,  "  By  the  dawn's 

The  island  of  .Amov  is  a  great  barren  rock  of  volcanic 
formation,  evidently  of  the  same  chain  as  its  neighbors 
KorUngMio  and  Swalow.  Perhaps,  in  past  times,  the  great 
tli<iiisand-t>>n  granite  Uiwlders,  rocks,  and  stones  that  we 
ii.iw  see  all  about  us,  were  hurleil  upwards  m  si)me  fearful 
i.itiMiKion  .-I'  nature^   but  ihe  rams  .uul   the  wnids  of  the 
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of  residence.  A  great  manv  very  poor  families  are  crowded 
coirethcr,  mure  like  animals  than  human  beings,  in  scantily 
furnished,  d:rt\  hou>e>. 

Manv  families    seem  to   be   composed  entirely    of  boy 
children.     When  the   parents  are  poor,  or  if  they  do  not 
care  to  rear  irirls,  they  either  sell  or  kill  them.     If  killed, 
thev  are  usuallv  drowned  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  father 
m:i-t  do  the  horrid  work,  as  any  agent  would  be  liable  to 
he  puni-hed  for  the  murder.    The  parents  have  absolute  con- 
tr<il   over  their  children.     Sometimes  girls  are  offered  for 
sal<',  b'lt  buyers  are  few.     It  is  thought  necessary  that  all 
rhil-in-n  should  marry;  and  parents  often  sell  or  give  their 
trirls  to  their  friends  when  they  are  quite  young,  to  be  the 
tiiture  wives  of  the  sons  of  the  new  owners.     Even  among 
the  better  classes,  girl  children  are  sometimes  put  to  death, 
if  the  parents  have  more  daughters  than  they  care  to  rear. 

Chinese  girls  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age  wear 
their  hair  "  banged  "  across  the  front  of  the  head  as  a  noti- 
fi(  ation  to  the  "go-between  "  that  they  are  of  marriageable 
a;re.  The  condition  of  a  Chinese  woman  is  fearful  even  to 
( ontemplatc.  Born  a  slave,  she  runs  the  gantlet  of  murder 
in  (  hildhood  to  die  a  slave,  —  only  changing  masters  from 
father  to  husband,  with  too  frequently  a  "  she -devil  of  a 
niothir-in-law  "  to  make  her  life  a  very  hell  on  earth. 
Une(luc;ited,  except  perhaps  in  the  "accomplishments  of 
niiisi(  and  high-pitched  discords,"  with  no  consoling  re- 
sources, she  works  on  and  dreams  her  poor  life  away  in 
stupid  fancy  or  stolid  indifference,  until  her  time  comes  to 
maltreat  some  unfortunate  daughter-in-law. 

The  boys  are  not  treated  thus,  for  when  they  grow  up 
thev  can  earn  more  money  than  girls,  help  support  the 
parents  when  ill  or  old,  and  can  worship  the  ancestral 
tablets,  and  continue  the  family   name. 

The  natives  of  Amoy  were  very  curious,  and  followed  us 
about  in  crowds.    If  prices  were  asked  or  bargains  attempted^ 
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cvcrjr  OIK  in  the  crowd  hid  a  voice  in  the  mnnction,  and 
if  money  puKd,  they  each  looked  at  h  and  expressed  an 
opinion  upon  iif  genuinrnco  and  i-aluev  but  wc  were  not 
lung  in  concluding  that  thii  was  due  to  what  might  be 
called,  "  good- nam  mi  inquUitivenri*,"  father  than  imperti- 
nence. 'I'he  people  have  a  high  tense  of  the  ludicrout,  and 
we  round  that  the  Imt  way  m  rid  outKlvn  of  their  un- 
desirable Jticnirunx  was  to  |tet  the  laugh  on  one  nf  themf 


crow 

■        Ike  ( 

^H       canjc 
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when  hti  fellow*  would  immediately  diicovet  the  juke  and 
follow  it  up  without  mercy.  The  perton  laughed  at  would 
gel  out  at  the  cmwd  and  tr>'  to  ineak  off,  which  wai  the 
figtul  fkir  the  ^reaier  pan  uf  the  aiobto  liiQuw  him  with  jrcn 
and  •bouift,  and  we  would  be  Icfr  in  peace  until  a  new 
crowd  ditcotercd  the  foreigncn,  and  gathered  around  ui. 

The  contulatet  and   fon-ign  rcsidcncn  are  liiuaicd  on 

the  oppotiic   iiland   u(  KotlaogMM,  a  large  island  of  voU 

attic  formatiiin,  where  nonet,  fockt,  and  great   bowlders 

been   hurled    furth   in    tumc   put  age.       The 
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(K-iici^  arc  commodious  and  elegant,  and  are  located 
in  biauiihil  jj^ardcn^,  enclosed  by  low  stone  walls.  The 
roaiU  aiv  well  kept,  and  some  delightful  tramps,  together 
with  nianv  charm inLi:  views,  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  ^♦'  F.ampotoh  Temple,"  above  the  race-course,  is 
a  iine  specimen  of  Chinese  religious  architecture  and 
(lecniaiion. 

Many  of  the  great  bowlders,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
are  tieeurated  with  inscriptions  relating  to  local  history, 
or  with  extracts  from  the  sages. 

The  island  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1 84 1,  after  a 
iletirniined  resistance,  and  is  now  one  of  the  treaty  ports. 

I'he  natives  are  expert  manufacturers  of  a  grass-cloth  that 
is  (jiiitc  celebrated  throughout  the  cast.  Game,  fish,  and 
fruits  are  abundant.  Snipe  and  wild  ducks  can  be  had  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  season  ;  fine  fish  can  be  had  at  all 
times.  Delicious  pomolas  are  brought  from  the  orchards  up 
the  liver,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  semi-tropical  zone  can  be 
fouiul  in  the  markets.  Exclusive  of  junks,  fifteen  hundred 
vessels  enter  the  port  each  year. 

SwATow,  China 

Swatow  is  situated  on  the  Han  River,  in  latitude  23°  40' 
north,  longitude  iib'^  42' east,  and  is  the  port  of  Chan- 
chan-foo  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung. 

Ai)out  the  time  we  dropped  anchor  ofJ'  the  Consulate  at 
Swatow  we  saw  our  colors  flying  on  the  staff  of  the  old 
Chinese  fort  at  the  river's  entrance,  and  on  counting  the 
little  puffs  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  fort's  popguns,  we 
found  that  our  flag  was  being  saluted.  When  the  salute 
was  finished,  the  "  Chinese  dragon  "  was  flving  at  our  main- 
mast head,  and  the  compliment  was  returned  with  our  eight- 
inch  guns.      Not    since   the  earthquake,  ages  ago,  has  old 
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Swatow  had  ihe  shaking  up  wc  gave  it.  The  great  white 
puffs  SMUii  formed  into  white  cluud  masscst,  hanging  about 
UN  and  dimming  nur  visiian;  while  the  reports,  deep  and 
sullen,  rang  out  to  the  echo  and  re-echo,  playing  among  the 
everlasting  hills,  rattling  and  crashing  before  the  expanding 
powder  waves.  I'housands  of  frightened  natives  flocked  to 
the  river's  side,  looking  on  in  astonishment,  as  the  great 
guns  boomed  out  the  salute.  'I'hey  said  they  thought  old 
Swatow  was  experiencing  a  series  of  eanhquakcs,  artd  they 
flocked  to  the  river's  edge  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  old 
commander  of  the  fort  danced  and  cried,  by  turns,  when  he 
saw  and  heard  how  we  were  honoring  his  countr>-'s  flag. 
After  the  salute,  the  natives  were  very  polite  and  could  nut 
do  enough  for  us. 

The  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city  is  guarded  by  an 
ancii-nt,  (juadiangular  stone  fori,  which  is  armed  with  old 
tvvo-inrh,  cast-iron,  smiKith-bore  guns,  mounted  on  ship's 
^iin-iarriageii.  These  had  been  evidently  obtained  from 
Minic  vessel  in  the  old  days.  The  fort  is  fairlv  well  pre- 
st-ivfd,  and  i%  carefully  watched  l>v  its  /.ralous  guard,  who 
kept  very  close  to  us  while  we  were  looking  through  its 
pre.  .nets. 

The  houses  are  made  uf  clay,  with  tent-shaped,  tiled 
roofs,  and  many  of  them  stand  in  pretty  gardens  surrounded 
by  high  walls.  The  interiors  of  the  houses  arc  frequently 
hi'.;hlv  ..rnamented  with  dragons,  beasts,  birds,  and  flowers, 
th^-  wxrk  of  native  artists,  who  are  considered  the  finest 
|'.i:irir-  in  China.  The  houses  are  nearlv  all  rcNidences  or 
lv.ln■h.l1l^^•^,  and  we  missed  the  gav  little  open-front  sho[K 
that  are  s.>  atlrntiir  in  mher  Chim-^e  citii-*. 

Swaiow  is  an  inipi>riani  tea-markri,  and  it-i  whire-mrtal 
M-.rk  and  curi..uN  fapw  are  w.-II  known  ihn.uiib.uit  the 
w..rld.  It^  painter-,  are  well  patr.mi/ed.  The  people  dress 
I'rtti-i  ihan  th^-M'  in  nonhcrn  fhina,  an.I  the  women  arc 
considered  the  handsomi->i  on  thv  (  him-M-  coast.      Like  the 
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t)i'  in  ;  the  hills  bcvond  and  beneath;   the  green  sea, 
:s'  It  Ml  ilu-  iircat  blue  ocean;  while  the  clouds,  like 

I     .    •:   '.!ii'»j>\,  t»»v(.T  them  all. 

I  !i.     np.-i viiiloii^  natives,  like  their  brethren  of  Amov, 

'  .  .     •  ii .  !  iii.v  ii[>ii<»n^  upon  some  of  the  greater  bowlders 

'it!    .•tli.js;    but   the   beating  winds  and   mocking 

•      .1:.    ilisiiitc^rating   the  stones,  and  drift   the  sand 

".    '.    .l.i\r\  M)il  lu'low,  tempering   it   for  the   husband- 

.1     ■      I  .        l.\cn  now,  the  waving  rice  drinks  in  the  dew- 

...:.|  b.uhcs  Its  loots  in  the  sweet  waters,  while  waving 

><  iMi,  "  w  .Mil  «>ti'the  poaching  birds,  and  the  air  is  laden 

will    Will    luliMs   tioin   garden,  field,  and  orchard.      Birds 

.  !>    j<     .i\  1\  .is   ih(-\   to.Mii   from  branch  to  branch,  and   all 

M    ni.    Ml  IMS   to  siniU\   under   the  lee  of  this  leaden   old 


I'. .  I 
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I  'Mil.Ht.il^K  sdilcil  in  a  house-boat,  a  junk  with  a  cabin 
iipoM  II,  httcii  with  a  stove,  some  provisions,  and  a 
.  iipi.  •»!  i  hiMisi- srn.uns,  a  party  may  sail  beyond  the 
.  IN    till!   kr«p  i  Ir.M  tW  all  \  illages.     Snipe,  wild  ducks,  and 

iMi   onto  ilu'  ni.Mshv  riie-fields  for  food  and  water, 

III. I   I.  ih.  \  .iir  ••.Mn\,  the  sport  is  tine.     Oysters  are  large 
III   ■•!   ill  III  iiMis   tla\iM,   irminding  us  of  the  Chesapeake 

jl  i\     Im\  .il\  rs. 

III.  iisi' .Mill  *.ill  of  the  tide  is  about  sixteen  feet,  and 
\\  )i.  M  ill.  tul(-  is  out  i'.ie.it  mud-rtats  must  be  crossed  in 
I  iihiiii  '  riu'sc  .lu-  j\t»iteM  ON  er  in  peculiarly  shaped,  flat- 
l>.iii.>iMi  il  hii.its,  whii  h  the  native  crews  push  in  or  out  as 
I  hi  \     '.liilr   o\  CI    the    mud. 

!m\.iio\v  contains  about    forty  thousand  native  inhabitants 
aiul  .ibnut  two  huiiilied  foieigners. 


CHAPTKR   XXI 

CANTOK,    CHtNA 

FROM  the  time  of  leaving  Amoy  until  we  reach  the 
harbor  of  Hong-kong,  two  hundred  and  ninety  milei 
away,  we  were  driven  by  a  lively  northeast  monsoon, 
which  caused  the  vessel  to  pitch  and  roll  so  deeply  that  it 
was  ainuist  impus«blc  to  keep  on  one's  feet  without  the  aid 
of  life  linen.  I'lider  such  condiiions,  we  had  great  regard  for 
the  author  nf  the  old  song,  "  A  I.ife  on  the  Ocean  Wave ; " 
but  when  wi-  reniemlKT  that  it  was  written  un  a  bench  in 
tho  old  liatHTV  of  New  York,  and  not  on  the  o<.'ean  wave, 
wi-  niuM  purdon  ihi-  imaginjiinn  and  forgive  the  author. 

The  harbor  between  Honp-konj;  and  Kowloon,  oppo- 
^ite,  L>  pictiircM|ue  and  n>i\cl.  Hevoiid,  are  great  black, 
fiy-ciivered  hilU,  dotted  here  and  there  with  white  house>, 
which  grow  thicker  at  the  upper  end,  and  form  the  citv  of 
Victoria.  The  thread-like  linr^  indicate  the  Kennedy  and 
military  roads,  and  the  cable  road  to  Mount  Austin.  A 
great  fleet  of  war  vessels,  stretching  along  the  harbor, 
ri-prc-i-nts  all  shades  of  naval  architecture,  from  the  hulk,  of 
ihi-  ila\>  cif  the  Kast  India  Company,  to  the  most  modern 
-iic'i  toJ^t-defence  vexxel,  and  all  that  comes  between, — 
iiiilii.lin^  the  iild  wiHMlen  Chinese  war-junk  with  its  two- 
inch  cast-iniii  gun  jmid>hips,  and  the  speedy  little  steel 
oieamers  which  bear  the  dragon  flag.  Thousands  of  sam- 
pans and  junks  aie  lined  op  to  the  sea-wall,  and  on  the 
opposite  lide  is  the  low,  sandy  Kowlimn. 

Steaming  on,  we  enter  the  "  Httca-'l'igris,"  the  "  Tiger's 
Mouth,"   the    enitaiue    proper   to  the    Hii-mun,  or    Pearl 
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1  hi'ii*  Mv  some  beautiful  hills  on  both  sides  of  the 
X.   .  ,  \i.  iuUmi*    toi    miles  from  the  entrance.      Some  are 
r.:\  with  .1  i;i;uliial  slope,  others  are   craggv  on  the 
^      N  i.v  i,  .mil  M>im' arc  cut  off  abruptly.      Ever\*  hill   is 
v    f.-.ii'uil,  .11  ui  bristles  with  great  guns.      Between 
..  \\\,'   !.'v\N  of  piles  have  been  driven,  and   these 
N  '    .     '    '^N  ilu-  ii\ri,  with  openings  in  the  channel  about 
X    ^     ,  .  \x  ■..U\  toi  ilu'   passage  of  vessels.     One  of  these 
.XX       .   .  Mnp.xNi  il  ot    iron   piles  driven  endways   into   the 
■'  •'«   ilw   iixruwiih  iheir   upper  ends  connected   by 
:.    >x    .  l>.i.i\   X  .jMin.       The    other  row   is   made  of  heavv 

\     x\  I     ipjM.x.u  lu'il   ii\e   ciiv,   the   fortifications   became 

n»'u     x\unM\i\    .nul    when    we  reached     the    level 

\    w .    Mw    ,1   s'.u'.ii   l>iiJ«;e,  over  which  an  army  can 

.\s|s«!Uxl   u^\    \\w  ile!<'i\i*e  of  the  city.     The  ends  of 

xl.'x   .mil  x»t  \\w  x^hst  nut  ions  are  defended  by  fortifica- 

lu.    ..  tMxl  tlusx  \\w  V'huu'NO  vail  the  ^*  Tiger's  Mouth." 

\  liid^-  tiiiihxi  up  tlu*  iixei,  we  reached  a  great,  alluvial 
pi  Ml)  .>t  woMiU'ilul  tritilit\,  >kiited  in  places  by  native 
xi!!.!  ^s  llunxlirxU  o\  junks  >ail  up  anil  down  the  muddy 
I  IN.  I,  .M\x1  onr  luMiN  the  xiui  x»f  i;onj;s,  sws  the  burning  joss- 
Mu  ks,  .nul  the  i\.i\,  tiiani\ulau  svMilet  flaj^s  at  the  mast-head, 
txM  luxk.  Se\eial  pai'.vulas  point  heavenward  and  the 
ouilnu'N  ot  the  ^' White  I'Kuul  Mountains**  bound  our 
hoi  i/on. 

Ciieat  steel  A'Kul,  l>i>n\b-pioof  watei  batteries,  the  houses 
and  huts  ot'  the  jH'ople,  and  the  hundreds  of  little  river- 
erati  tied  ti»  the  watei-fu>nt,  warn  us  of  our  nearness  to 
the  eitv  ;  and  we  drop  our  anehors  into  the  dirtv  waters 
between  Sha-n)ien  and  llonan,  where  we  can  get  the 
bree/es  that   are  wafted   up  the  river. 

Canton  is  an  immense  t>ld  city  and  commercial  port, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pearl  River,  in  latitude  23** 
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7'  10"  nonh,  longitude  113"  14'  30"  cast,  and  it  is  the 
capital  ofihc  province  of  fvwang-tung  in  the  southern  pan 
nf  China. 

I'he  scene  uH'  the  city  is  animated,  noisv,  and  bustling. 
Steamers,  junks,  and  sampans  are  crowded  tf^cther  at 
anchor,  tied  up  tu  the  riierS  fruni,  or  struggle  for  room  to 
move  about  their  business.  Occasionally  there  is  a  collision 
among  these  frail  craft,  when  one,  p<.-rhaps  two,  are  cut 
down  and  sunk.  A  widening  circle  im  the  surface  nurks 
the  spot,  and  is  soon  washed  out  bv  the  swift-running  cur- 
rent, A  little  driftwiKtd  on  the  surface  tells  the  story  of 
several  unfortunates  suffocated  in  the  river's  treacherous 
mud,  and  the  Chinese  world  rolls  on  without  a  thought  or 
a  si^h. 

(jreat  boats  go  h\  us  loaded  with  passengers  and  freight, 
whose  stcrn-whec-ls  are  wurked  from  the  inside  in  treadmill 
fa>hiiin  by  nn-n  and  biiy«  who  are  stripped  to  the  waist. 
'I'he  streanis  nf  pir>piraii>in  flowing  down  the  bodies  of 
tht-M-  tiiilers  reproent  the  cim  nf  the  trips  in  human  bliHxl. 
The  neatly  littetl  and  gaviv  painted  tampan,  which  jii  ex- 
pen  biiatwomaii  can  twirl  round  on  its  own  centre,  flits 
j<.i(  k  and  fonh  from  the  shore  ;  while  tittle  steam-cutters  not 
link  hold  their  own,  but  gain  upon  dignified  old  junks, 
whi»>e  two  eves  mav  have  seen  storms  in  the  Yellow  Sea. 

It  wbt.  nut  manv  minute*  before  we  were  l)e»ir^ed  bv  a 
hundred  or  mure  boats  and  sampanN.  There  were  official 
['»1I->,  port  calU,  and  Chinese  merchants  with  new  goods 
jiiil  <'Ui,  porcelains,  silver-ware,  ivorv  and  silk  work,  and 
i.iilors  wiib  hundreds  of  samples  of  the  must  outlandish 
[utterns  that  ever  were  seen,  and  washerwomen  who  were 
.in\j>'iis  to  do  the  laundry  work  fur  three  -iKer  dollars  a 
bundled  pieiis,  Tbi-.  .i"rmblji;e  wa»  one  of  the  noisiest 
and  most  picIiiiew|ii(MhaI  cmld  well  be  gaihired  on  a  vessel's 
.!<'.  ks.  The  slei-k  nieiihant  in  bt.uMdc  silk,  clean-shaven, 
\uTh   the   ad(lre>«  <<f  a    [xunier  >pre4d  "ut    bi»  wares  and 
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tt  inpiiiii:l\  ortVrc'il  them  for  sale.  The  girls  of  the  sampans, 
w'li  h(  .Ills  ihvsscd  in  the  best  style  of  the  "butterfly  "  or 
'Mt.i  i^ot  "  «>i  in  plaits,  in  their  blue  gowns  and  black 
l!vMl^(  In,  with  bare  fcrt,  but  with  graceful  carriage,  wan- 
villi   .ibout    ihrir  own   little  boats,  and  added    gavety  to 

llu      ^i  lIlC. 

(  >iu  »it   the  nu)st   piteous  sights  that  we  have  seen   here 
\N  .1 .  .1  i>.>ni,  tVail   craft,  containing  a  family   of  lepers.      It 
J;  '1»|m1  sicalihilv  tiown  into  the  crowd  of  boats   surround- 
i;i.'  VIS,  .mil  I  he  inmates  importuned    for  the   broken    stufl^ 
h.-m  ilu   nu's>es.      A  little  xvhite  fellow  of  aboiit   ten    years 
in.iii.i;'(  il    the    hoat,    which     was    a    mass  of  old    matting 
.iiui  tihii.       V\Km\  its   stern   a   handless,  noseless    hag,  with 
in.ittiil   hail  and  covered  with  horrible  sores,  was  imploring 
Mivioi.       The  man  in  the  bow  was  more  loathsome   than 
I  he  N\«>n»an.      His  c\es  were  gone,  the  mouth  was  eaten 
.i\N  .i\ ,   and    the   tace  and    scalp   were   covered    with    dirty 
nil  lis.       These  [>i)or  people  held  up  their  withered  stumps 
.Mill  I  \poseil  their  horrid  sores  to  excite  our  sympathy.    They 
u(ic  ;'i\en  a  lot  of  provisions,  and  the  inmates  of  the  sam- 
pans  ilio\e    then)   otK,  hut,  much  to  our  annoyance,   they 
ptisistrd   in    hoverinji   about   the   vessel   during   our  entire 

st.lN  . 

'^  Siia-mii:n,**    vwv.     Sand-flats 

FornuMh  the  foreign  residences  were  on  the  river-front, 
outside  of  the  citv  walls,  and  just  east  of  Canton.  In 
December,  1856,  these  residences  were  destroyed  by  a 
Chinese  mob,  when  the  city  was  captured  and  occupied  by 
the  British  and  French,  acting  together.  The  city  and  its 
neighborhood  were  governed  by  a  military  commission,  com- 
posed of  officers  of  these  forces,  until  late  in  the  year  1861, 
when  it  was  concluded  to  select  a  more  secure  place  of 
residence  for  foreigners.  A  large  sand-flat,  located  to  the 
westward  of  the  old    settlement,  and    in   front  of  the  city, 
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was  chiisrn.  This  was  made  into  a  substantial  island  by 
huiliiing  a  h<;avy  granite  rrtaining  wall  around  it,  and  tilling 
in  with  soil.  A  canal,  one  hundred  tect  wide,  was  lefi 
hptw<;cn  it  and  the  city,  as  a  means  of  pnitrction  against 
Chinese  mubs.  The  two  bridges,  which  >pan  the  canal 
and  lead  iniu  Canton,  arc  guarded  by  heaty  iron  gates,  and 
there  are  guard-huus(.s,  where  Chinese  triKips  are  kept  on 
duiv  at  all  times.  The  gates  are  alwavs  kept  eluscd,  anH 
are  lucked  at  night.  Chinese  found  on  the  island  atier  dark 
are  compelled  to  give  an  account  ol'  themseK  es.  Ihe  new- 
made  island  is  about  three  thousand  feet  long,  and  one 
thousand  ai  its  broadest  pan,  and  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  Mexican  dollars  were  expended  to  put  it  in  order. 
A  tax  of  forty-five  dollars  per  acre  per  annum  is  paid  to 
the  C"hincsc  government  for  its  u>c. 

Sha-niien  is  well  livcated,  being  onlv  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  suburb  of  (,'anton,  where  ail  the  Chinese  wholesale 
dealers,  bankers,  and  merchants  reside.  It  has  a  safe  and 
rcmimodious  anchorage  for  vessels  of  about  fourteen  feet 
dr.iii^hl  of  water,  but  large  steamers  and  all  foreign  sailing 
vessels  are  required  to  anchor  off  Wampoa,  tweUc  miles 
btliiw.  It  faces  the  Macao  passage,  giving  :i  shon  cut  to 
.iml  from  the  sea,  and  the  cool  bree/cs  of  suninier  are 
wafted   up   its   channel. 

'I'he  residences  on  Sha-mien  are  pjljiial  in  an  bitecciire, 
tiiiisb,  and  titiin^'s,  and  are  sutrounded  with  lu-auliliil 
wiiliid  ^'ardens.  Their  masters  and  niisiresscs  jre  among 
the  ni.isi  hospitable  [H-ople  in  the  world.  The  :.ijds  aK-ut 
[|<.-  island  aic  broad,  clean,  and  well  shaded  In  trees  of 
dense  (..lia^r.  Th.-.c  is  j  hands..me  lillle  Kn.-lish  chnr.h 
neat  ilu-  ceniti-  <-i  the  M-ttletiii-ni,  white  the  club  and  ihe 
new  ihcaiie  Ininish  the  public  aniUM-nieiits  of  the  plai  e. 

The  residents  ti..-  in  a  siaif  ,,|  .d.nm  prmlnod  K  the 
l<ad  fi'cling  iliat  is  ..Inavs  .xb.blt.d  toM..rds  th.  ni  bv  the 
Chitiisi-.      It   is   a   <untn).>ii   .•ciurnri.  c   for    Canton   to  he 
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placarded  with  threats  against  the  "  foreign  devils,"  and 
this,  together  with  the  recollection  of  the  outrages  of  1856, 
causes  terrible  strains  upon  the  nervous  systems  of  the  for- 
eign residents. 

Old   Canton 

Having  secured  the  services  of  Ah-Po,  a  guide,  we  crossed 
the  stone  bridge  which  unites  Sha-mien  with  Canton. 
Fierce-looking  Tartar  guards  swung  open  one  of  the  great 
iron  gates,  and  wc  entered  the  suburbs  of  the  "Celestial 
city."  A  peep  into  the  dingy  bamboo  guard-house,  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  revealed  a  double  stand  of  barbarous  pikes 
and  spears,  still  useful  in  repelling  an  infuriated  mob ;  and, 
lounging  upon  their  soiled  mats,  awaiting  a  "call  to  arms," 
or  to  relieve  the  guard,  were  a  crowd  of  men  as  piratical- 
looking  as  ever  were  seen. 

The  city  is  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  which  is  built  upon 
a  stone  foundation.  This  wall  is  more  than  six  miles  around, 
twentv  feet  thick,  and  its  average  height  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet.  Another  wall  runs  from  east  to  west,  and 
divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  the  old  and  the  new.  The 
old  citv,  or  northern  part,  is  occupied  by  the  Tartars ;  while 
the  new,  or  southern  part,  is  peopled  by  the  Chinese. 
The  houses  extend  along  the  river  for  about  four  miles, 
and  the  river-front  is  crowded  with  junks,  sampans,  and 
boats  of  all  styles. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  city  rises  to  enclose  a  hill  on  the 
north  side,  and  on  the  other  three  sides  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  which  extends,  sewer-like,  under  many  of  the 
streets,  while  the  ebbing  tide  is  relied  upon  to  carrv  off  the 
mass  of  filth  that  accumulates  in  these  beds.  There  are 
twelve  gates  in  the  outer  wall,  and  four  in  the  wall  which 
separates  the  citv  into  two  parts.  There  are  also  two 
water-gates  through  which  boats  pass  across  the  new  city. 
The  gates  are  guarded  at  all  times,  and  are  closed  at  night. 
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There  are  more  than  six  hundred  narrow,  crooked,  mazy 
streets  in  Canton,  but  a  few  straight  ones  lead  from  the 
gates  on  the  iwuthern  side  to  the  water-lVom.  The  streets 
are  nearly  all  paved  with  granite  slabs,  and  are  well  kept, 
for  a  Chinese  city.  The  smells,  tilth,  and  other  abomina- 
tions that  arc  so  prevalent  in  the  other  cities  are  not  met 
with  here.  Canton  is  a  well-governcil  city.  It  contains 
1,500,000  inhabitants. 

The  houses  are  small,  usually  two  stories  in  height,  with 
tiled  roofs,  and  aie  buih  of  drab-colored  bricks,  trimmed 
with  stone  or  woimI.  The  first  floor  is  used  as  an  open- 
front  shop,  and  the  rear  portion  and  courivard  are  used  for 
storehouses;  the  upper  floor  is  divided  into  living-rooms 
and  chambers. 

The  streets  are  usually  covered  over  with  mattings  or 
cotton  awnings  which  extend  from  the  riHtf  of  one  house 
(o  that  of  the  house  opposite.  The  gav  signs  and  crowded 
thoroughfares  give  pleasure  and  delight  as  wi-  io>ile  umoiiu 
the  busy  throng.  Kverv  house  i-  butricaded  at  tii^ihi  l>i 
me4nN  of  shutters  and  great  beams  of  wood,  mi  thjt  n  imjlii 
successfullv  withstand  a  sie^r. 

Almii>i  cwTV  trade  and  occupation   ha^  it-  own  -trot  m 
<]uaner  in  this  curious  old  Canton.      For  loiij;    di'iarno, 
we  sec  shi)p  after  shop  where  men  and  bov^  are  fa-hiiimii; 
and  cl'irini:  imjxivMble  dragons,  Ih-jM-,  li-.h,  bit.l-,  ri..rt,:.. 
Jiul  ■^.nU,  in  low  and  high  rclu-f,  and  the    tx.l.ln.  ^.    »  iih 
»hi.'h  -old.  and  i:ri-<-ns  and   -iAiUt.  aie  os.d    i^  .[aiilln^ 
and   woiideiful.      In    anoibtr  setiion    aie    bi.iiiTitiit    ^)ir>  >- 
men.    .,f  p..li.hed  and  of  dull    ebon^     .  .il>ii><!..  l>..Ki(ads 
sclll.-.  ...id   .luii-.  ...lud  ;>nd    pLuii,  iv,:b   mai'M  .  Ja...  ... 

l-x•|«l^<[.I^  <<i.-i.iM-.l  p.iml.  and  hii  .l.m;.-..  In  .'th.i.  .iie 
pap«-r  jiid  -lit.  r.Mi.tnx'nio  l.<t  M..nM''i's  mc.i;,  douii-,  buds, 
biiltnlli.s,  b.-.id-dr<".--,  J)..K.Lii'-  ..t  all  L:mlsaMd  f-ums, 
-fi.iin  I  hi'  win<->  ii]>  i>i  tbt-  ■.:i(ai  )>iiti>')i-t«>u1,  —  in  whites, 
v:i.(-ns.  >du<-.,  <j.>lJ%,  and  all   >ludt>  that   lan  1^- imagined  ^ 
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jadcNtoncs,  upon  which  all  the  processes,  from  the  cutting 
to  the  hnishing  and  mounting,  can  be  seen;  artists,  in  stone 
or  wood,  side  b\  side,  working  out  some  hideous  dragon  or 
sweet-faced   Buddha ;   painters,  who  have  no  idea  of  per- 
spective, and  very  little  of  proportion,  gravely  painting  a 
twelve-toot  bodv  under  a  natural-size  head,  or  a  woman  in 
the  background  taller  than  her  house  in  the    foreground, 
with   colors   and    tints   as   absurd   as  the  drawing;    ivory- 
carvers  in  whose  work  we  can  study  all  the  manipulations 
of  la\ing   out,  cutting,  carving,  and  giving   the   finishing 
polish  ;    silk    spinning,    weaving,    and    embroidery,   where 
wonderful   effects    are    produced   in   natural  and   in   fancy 
colors ;    shops,   where    paper    monev,  artificial    shoes,  and 
food  arc  made  for  sacrilicial   purposes,  for  offerings  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  ;  and  as  the  spirits  are  not  supposed  to 
know  better,  these  imitations  arc  believed  to  be  as  accept- 
able to  them,  when  offered  through  fire,  as  the  real  articles 
would  be  i  and  as  the  cost  is  much  less,  the  custom  com- 
mends itself  to  a  practical  people.     We  see  the  dog  and 
cat  restaurant,  where  these  creatures  are  serx'cd  in  cutlets, 
roasts,  and  savory  stews;  fish-stalls,  where  great  monsters 
swim    side    by   side    with   tiny    shrimp,  while  a  stream  of 
silverv  water  flows  into  the  massive  tub;  wonderful  little 
oil    pictures    on    sheets  of  rice   or   silk;  costumes  of  the 
people  and   punishments  for   the  culprit ;   mammoth  crabs 
and  crawfish,  sportive  gold  and  silver  fish,  with  their  flat 
heads,  staring  eyes,  and   fan  tails ;   mysterious  herbs,  drugs, 
blisters,    potions,  and    charms  in    the    apothecaries'    shop, 
and  the  goggle-eyed   druggist  staring   into   vacancy.     The 
throngs  stop  and  glare  at  us  "  western  barbarians,"  as  we 
move  on  from  shop  to  shop,  and  from  street  to  street. 

All  dav  loni:  the  streets  and  lanes  and  alleys  are  filled 
with  swarming  crowds  of  grave  and  gay  men  and  women, 
elbowing  and  pushing  their  way  through  the  throng.  Dis- 
tinguished-looking  men,   whose  personality    would    attract 
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attcntiun  in  any  land,  urdinan' and  cummon  men,  and  fierce, 
cadavcruus-luoking  fallows,  whu  cause  one  instinctively  to 
button  up  his  cuat  and  clutch  his  stick,  —  all  pasii,  crowd, 
and  repass  in  this  human  hive.  The  chattering,  mincing 
woman,  gayly  decked  and  made  hideous  by  powder  and 
rouge,  trips  along  on  her  tiny  leet,  frcijuently  jostled  by 
some  rougher  si>ier  or  impolite  member  of  the  opposite  sex. 
The  beggar  slowly  moves  his  disgusting  presence  from 
shop  to  shop,  and  drums  upon  his  little  gmird  until  almi 
have  been  bestowed.  All  are  pushed  out  of  the  wav,  and 
crowded  here  or  there,  by  the  outrunners  and  chair-bearers 
of  some  low-grade  mandarin  who  is  proceeding  in  state. 
Bang  '  Hang  !  goes  the  gong  ;  then  a  crowd  in  dingy  scarlet 
with  pointed  hats  precede  his  lordship,  who  is  U»rnc  in  a 
closeil  sedan-chair,  over  which  his  red  cotton  umbrella  is 
held.  Or  it  may  be  a  wedding  prinression,  headed  bv  men 
and  hoys  (as  many  as  can  be  hired),  each  clad  in  old  red 
coats  and  pointed  hats.  I'hev  brat  gongs,  plav  on  shrill 
trumpets  and  bass  drums,  and  arc  followed  hv  hearer>  with 
sweets,  masts  of  duck  and  pig,  c^kes,  mi>re  sweets,  the 
bride's  trouss<.-au,  fancv  sedan-chaiis,  niure  gong'.,  and  jII 
the  household  furniture  and  utensils  belonging  to  the  high 
contracting  parties. 

If  it  is  a  funeral  procession,  there  will  he  a  lonu  line  of 
professional  mnurners  and  the  friends  of  the  de^iascd,  .ill 
clad  111  dingv  white  garments,  and  accompanied  bv  bearers 
with  aiiiticial  nmnev,  shoes,  provisions,  and  Imndlis  ..f 
incens<-tnks  m  be  burned  at  the  gra»e.  The  b.idv  is 
borne  iic.ir  the  head  of  the  line.  No  e\pi-nsi-  is  spared  on 
any  of  ihrs<-  ,K-,  j-i..tis  I..  ni.ike  as  nm.  h  dispUi  as  [pos- 
sible, jiul  f.T  th.it  |>iiri"iM-  ni.iin  I'f  'htsi-  |io.ir  peo[>lr  pawn 
and  sell  ewn  iliiiii:  in  tlicii  )h>s..i'>siiiii.  If  a  funeral  should 
meet  or  i  r.'ss  j  wnl.iini;  ptmessiun,  it  is  cuisidercd  the 
most  iiii1u<kk    omen. 

In  the    western    suburbi    ue  saw   a   large  mill,    where 
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tiny  oxen  were  harnessed  to  the  upper  stones,  and  they 
travelled  round  and  round,  grinding  rice  into  beautiful 
white  flour.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  there  is  a 
rival  mill,  where  the  primitive  method  is  adhered  to. 
Large  stone  mortars  are  planted  in  the  ground,  and  over 
each  of  them  a  heavy  wooden  hammer  is  so  arranged  as  to 
fall  into  the  mortar.  Rice  is  placed  in  the  mortar;  and  a 
stalwart  coolie,  who  is  stripped  to  the  waist,  jumps  on  and 
off  the  end  of  a  beam,  causing  the  hammer  to  rise  and  fall 
upon  the  rice,  crushing  it  into  flour.  This  process  is  slow 
and  tedious,  and  the  poor  coolies  are  covered  with  streams 
of  perspiration ;  but  labor  is  cheap  here,  and  many  Chinese 
prefer  the  hammer  to  the  oxen-made  flour. 

The  Guild-hall  of  the  green-tea  merchants  is  a  handsome 
structure,  and  is  highly  ornamented  with  porcelain,  carv- 
ings, and  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  property 
occupies  several  acres  of  ground,  upon  which  are  a  Con- 
fucian and  a  Buddhist  temple,  a  theatre,  and  a  handsome 
roof-garden,  besides  the  Guild-hall,  and  a  number  of  private 
rooms.  Although  the  Guild-hall  is  a  new  structure,  its 
appearance  is  marred  by  the  accumulation  of  filth  and  the 
large  number  of  loafing  loungers  who  haunt  its  precincts. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  five 
hundred  genii,  we  were  met  by  an  old  priest  who  collected  our 
fee  and  conducted  us  through  a  long,  narrow  passage,  open- 
ing into  a  large  courtyard.  Here  twoscore  or  more  of  young 
Celestials  were  engaged  in  athletic  sports,  which  they  sup- 
plemented with  occasional  whoops  that  would  do  credit  to 
young  American  Indians.  The  play  was  rough,  and  the 
whoops  were  loud,  but  we  soon  passed  on  and  entered 
the  temple.  There  are  several  gilded  images  in  the  centre, 
and  ranged  around  the  walls  in  aisles.  The  five  hundred 
colossal  gods  —  huge  men,  carved,  plastered,  and  painted 
in  brown  —  sit  or  recline  at  their  ease.  Some  have  smiling 
countenances,    others  are  childlike  and  bland,   and   others 
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arc  hideous.  Our  old  friend  "  Marco  Polo "  sics  in  a 
corner,  crowned  with  a  sailor  hat,  and  seems  to  be  at  home 
in  (he  company,  as  the  curling  smoke  from  the  scented 
joss-stick    reaches  his  wooden  nostrils. 

Some  of  the  gods  have  musical  instruments,  and  around 
many  groups  of  merry,  light-hearted  children  gambol. 
Upon  some  faces  is  seen  the  vacant  stare  that  is,  I  believe, 
the  chief  aim  of  ihc  devout  Buddhist. 

A  stroll  through  the  shops  forcibly  impressed  us  with 
the  inferioritv  of  Chinese  lac<]uer-ware  as  compared  with 
that  made  in  Japan.  In  China,  the  article  to  be  decorated 
is  made  snuMith  and  painted  red.  When  dry,  the  deco- 
ration is  outlined  with  a  stencil,  after  which  the  gold  or 
broii/.c  is  put  on  over  a  pigment,  and  the  article  is  given 
several  coatin(!:s  of  laci)uer.  The  result  is,  that  finished 
work  lucks  the  artistic  b«ildness  and  brilliant  finish  so 
peculiar  to  the  Japanese  work. 

We  were  iiiHTe>ted  in  a  g!as>-w4re  manufactory',  where 
broken  botilcs  and  other  pieces  of  old  glass  were  being 
melted  in  little  clay-lini-d,  iron  fiirnacn.,  and  then  wotknl 
by  human  blow-pipes  into  fancy  Ixiltles  and  ornanutiial 
shapes.  The  coloring,  bunching,  drawing,  moulding,  and 
other  manipulations  were  all  neatly  performed  by  little  piL'- 
lailt-d  fellows  of  not  more  than  tweUe  years  of  age. 

Ihe  Temple  of  Longevity  is  a  dingy  old  Koum,  "hiie 
a  fji,  oleek,  giM)d-natured,  old  brown  god  receitv%  the 
praMTN  and  homage  of  alt  who  seek  him  to  dsk  tor  a  lon^ 
life.  Ills  <hrine  is  well  patroni/.ed,  and  the  <>l^'erini:-l>.>\ 
wa-.  well  filled  with  "  cash."  In  the  pulilic  p.ind.  we  saw 
fieak,  and  i  ro,M>  i.i'  Chinese  bncdiiu.  tinv,  m.^lerate,  .iiid 
manini.>th  i-i  s,/t.  There  were  tan-t.i[|<'d  and  tailless, 
wul[-e\ed    aiiJ    piiik-<'ved    menibcts    nf   the    ^oldin    ti.'inv 

The  siiijun  devoted  t.i  -;ik  we.mrs  i>  nrv  irtciesting  ; 
atid    It    is   Wsindeltul    t..  -n-   the   hrautilut    tablics   produced 
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from  the  rude  l(x)ms  used,  many  of  which  are  no  better 
made  than  those  in  use  by  our  weavers  of  rag-carpets  thirty 
years  ago.  The  shuttles  are  passed  back  and  forth  by  hand, 
and  \  et  the  texture  is  marvellously  fine,  smooth,  and  even, 
and  the  patterns,  in  stripes,  checks,  and  brocades,  arc  re- 
markable for  the  fidelity  in  repetition  of  design. 

Just  inside  of  the  middle  gate,  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
old  city,  we  come  to  the  court  of  the  old  temple  of  the 
^•^  five  genii,"  — an  old  pile,  where  the  five  gods  hold  court 
and  receive  the  homage,  incense,  and  offerings  of  the  devout; 
while  behind  them  loiters  a  crowd  of  filthy  attendants,  who 
devote  their  energies  to  smoking,  sleeping,  and  staring  at 
whoever  enters  the  temple.  Near  by  is  the  "  Bare  Pkgoda," 
sr)  named  from  the  fact  that  its  outside  casing,  or  veneer, 
lias  fallen  away,  leaving  its  rough,  time-worn  old  wafls 
bare,  (ireat  patches  and  fissures  have  been  made  in  its 
walU  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  elements,  and  a  mon- 
st(  I  tree  is  now  growing  from  its  summit. 

The  Confucian  temple,  not  far  away,  is  another  fine 
spct  iinen  of  Chinese  religious  architecture.  It  is  bare  of 
I' Oils  and  decorations.  Little  stone  and  lacquered  wooden 
tablets  of  ancestors  are  set  upon  the  altar,  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  where  the  people  come  to  worship  and  burn  incense- 
sti(  ks. 

further  on,  we  see  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Chinese  reli- 
gious monumental  order  of  architecture,  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  nine  stories  in  height,  and  can  be  seen 
from  a  great  distance.  The  view  from  its  top  includes  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  countr)'  for  many  miles.  Below 
us  is  the  great  city  with  its  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
lanes,  and  allevs,  thousands  of  tiled  roofs,  "  bare "  and 
*^  five-storied  "  pagodas,  a  few  old  trees,  and  the  city  walls. 
On  the  north  are  the  hills  with  frowning  forts  upon  them  to 
awe  the  citizens  and  keep  them  in  subjection,  on  the  cast 
lie  the  great,  undulating  plains,  that  lose  themselves  in  the 
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"White  Claud  Mounuint,"  and  little  Inick  garden*,  wiib 
their  busy  men,  women,  and  buys,  woikii^  about  in  iguaijit 
c(>!i(umes.  The  graves,  the  tombs,  the  quiet  house*  of  the 
drad,  and  the  Pearl  River,  creeping  like  a  huge  muddy 
•erpcnt  between  Cantun  and  Honan. 

After  descending  from  the  Pagoda,  we  paid  iwit  rcaperti 
to  the  "Steeping  Ruddha."  He  occupies  a  »hrinc  in  a 
dark    old  icmpic,   which  is  no    cleaner   than    other*,  but 


n  c^ 


CMtKua  ruHnHMim, 


-  In  rnt  CAMHia. 


I  teemt  to  be  a  fiittng  itonie  for  the  "  sleefHitg  imetcaanr," 
-  the  ca«ern  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  —  who  muw  he  aroused 
I  by  the  beating  of  a  large  drum,  which  i«  tutpctuied  tn  ibc 
I  temple  from  a  heavy  ortumcntal  frame. 

We  visited  the  priv>n,  which  is  a  long  bamboo  shed  with 
llhacched  roof,  resemblinj;  an  immense  pig-pen  rather  than 
!■  place  for  the  deirntiun  and  refornutiun  uf  hunun  bcingt. 
t/  horrible  specimens  of  the  Chinese  crtminsl 
,  some  being  loaded  with  chains,  tome  with  ihetr  limb* 
ibe  rtockl,  ani  Olfccit  wearing  the  caugue 
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about  their  throats,  so  th:it  thry  coiiltl  nciihcr  feed   chciiK 
selves,  nor  lie  down  to  deep. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  filthy  straw,  upon  which  the' 
refuse  of  the  place  was  dropped.  The  place  and  the  people 
in  it  were  extremely  dinvi  »nd  the  air  was  foul  and  dis-^ 
gusting.  There  was  only  a  little  hule  near  the  top  of  the 
hut  for  the  escape  of  the  foul  air. 

Along  the  street,  outiiide  uf  the  prison,  long  rows  o^ 
riclcciy  tables  were  placed,  at  which  the  natives  were  playing 
their  favorite  ^mblii^  game  of  "  fan-tan."  The  moJieVi 
on  the  tables  was  mostly  in  "cash," — about  one  tenth  of 
a  cent,  but  in  some  cases,  it  watt  lets.  They  have  a  baser 
metal  than  the  brass  cash,  and  when  they  desire  lo 
a  coin  of  less  value,  they  bicak  uiie  uf  these  and  weigh  the 
parts  in  little  pan-scales. 

The  court  is  near  the  prigiiin,  and  as  some  cases  n 
soon  to  be  tried,  we  concluded  to  see  the  proceedings.  Wtf" 
were  ushered  into  the  judge'x  reiiring-room  by  an  attendant^ 
where  we  indulged  in  cigars  to  freshen  up  a  little  after  our 
prison  experience.  Soon  the  Liiurt  convened.  A  man  la 
a  tall,  pointed  hat  beat  a  gong  •.cvcral  times.  His  Celestial 
Honor  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  behind  a  sort  of  counter, 
a  boy  standing  on  his  right,  a  little  in  the  rear.  Two  fine- 
looking  Chinese  court  reponers  took  seats  behind  two 
little  tables  (one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left  of  the 
court),  and  began  making  notes.  A  poor  fellow,  ragged 
and  bruised  and  bound  in  chains,  wus  dragged  intu  the  room 
by  a  fierce-looking  jailer,  who  shook  and  pushed  the  poor 
coolie  as  though  he  were  endeavoring  to  escape.  As.  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  prisoner  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb.  The 
officer  made  all  this  noise  to  show  '*  His  Honor "  boir 
zealous  he  was. 

The  prisoner  was  made  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
court,  on  one  side  of  the  room,  while  a  witness  was  put  in 
the  same  position  on  the  other  sidc>  and  these  positiom 
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they  mjinuinrd  ihroughout  the  irial.     While  w*  could  nol 
undcncind   all    uf  the    Chinnc,  wc  kiww  that    it  wu  x 
knotty  ca*c,  for  the  boy  ai  the  judge's  elbow  was  kept  buiy 
emptying,  filling,  and  lighting  hii  pipe.      Hi*  Honor  would 
tiikc    a    whilf  or  two,  look    lery   wiw,  ami   hand   the   pipe 
back  to  ihc  boy.     ]  am  not  sure  wheihet  our  presence  had 
anvthing  to  du  with  the  form  of  the  trial  or  not,  but  I  have 
underetood  thai  it  is  not  utual  for  "  foreign  detril» "  to  he 

A  KKorn  Ca*i  la  Ou>  C«>ii(>>. 

prr«rnt    at  (be    se&sions   of  ihi»  coun.      7*hi«    man  wat 
MTcuied  of  a  unall  iheft,  and  was  sentenced  to  twar  the 
nugue,  with  his  offence  placarded  on  hU  brcaM  for  thirty 

J.r.. 

We   next    viuied   the  "Tempte  of  Harrori,"  which  il 
rery  intcreidng  at  a  ^aphic  depmitorr  of  the  iorcmot,  in 
ffaiuurty  of  cterr  creed  tinder  heaven.     The  tpirit*  uf 
^IpWfcmf  own  ancirnt  churchmen  might  nitill  thniu|th  the 
■nt  cucD|>4nnKuu  and  khakc  their  »ulpburw»  futtw  io 
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irkc  as  they  beheld  these  miniature  people  undergoing  every 
iltgivc  of  torment.     Some  are  having  the  flesh  torn   from 
their  writhing  bodies,  or  their  tongues  pulled  out  with  red- 
hot   pincers;  others  are  being  cut  in  two  by  slow-moving 
N.iwb  ;  boiled  in  oil ;  strangled  ;  torn  limb  from  limb  ;  tortured 
oil  the  rack  ;  trodden  to  death  under  men*s  feet;  or  tossed 
into   the   exerlasting   pit    by   his  Satanic   Majesty,  who   is 
represented   as  a   hideous-looking  creature,  in  red   clothes 
w  iih  horns,  club-feet,  and  a  tail.     This  temple  is  in  decay, 
and   loses  some  of  its  horrible  effectiveness  from  this  fact ; 
anil  it"  it  is  to  continue  to  serve  its  purpose,  believers  in  its 
iitilitv  must  soon  come  to  the  rescue  and  burnish  it. 

I  he  temple  of  the  God  of  War  is  comparatively  new, 
anvl  is  patronized  by  the  military.  It  contains  some  fine 
old  arms  and  banners,  with  other  accoutrements  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  A  sacred  gray  horse  and  a  half-dozen  lazv 
|M  ie>ts  share  the  beans  that  are  contributed  by  the  faithful ; 
while  the  back  part  of  the  temple  is  occupied  by  a  crowd 
of  Kumgers  who  render  the  place  noisome  with  the  odor  of 
cooking-food  and  tobacco-smoke. 

The  Mahometan  mosque  —  a  reminder  of  the  little 
moM|iies  abi>ut  Cairo  —  is  fast  on  the  road  to  ruin.  It 
was  founded  about  A.  n.  850  by  the  venturesome  Arabians, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  and  trading  here.  It  is 
devoid  of  ornament,  unless  the  dirty  mats  and  "sacred 
spot/*  facing  the  "  Kast,"  where  the  devout  have  knelt  and 
prostrated  themselves  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  can  be  called 
ornaments. 

The  examination  hall  is  an  open  courtyard,  lined  on 
each  Nide  with  little  stall-like  houses,  not  unlike  two  lines 
of  bath-houses  on  some  beach.  Here  the  fate  of  aspirants 
for  appointments  and  preferment  for  the  district  are  settled. 
The  candidates  present  themselves  at  stated  times,  and  ques- 
tions are  given  and  answered.  The  papers  do  not  bear  the 
name  of  the  candidate,  but  when  finished  he  puts  a  mark  or 
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charartcr  upon  ihcm. 
he  put»  a  rnrrespondin 
K  card,  which   he  plicc 
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The    Blind    Men'. 
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Vhen  the  examinaiion  is  finished, 

character  and   hia  address  upon 

i  in  a  receptacle  prepared   for  iL 

been  examined  and  paswil  upon, 

of  the  result, 
nc  modern  building  nf  Europein 
outside  Oif  the  easlcm  gale,  and  il 
urity  of  the  governor  of  the  pror- 
ised  is   of   the   latnt    design    and 

A  Cakiuhoi  Ftvitf. 

are  praiKWorthy  charities,  ir»d  do 

founded  and  suppon  them. 
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beggar,  when  there  is  a  scowl  and  a  war  of  words,  but  they 
rarely  come  to  blows.  One  little  fellow,  however,  of 
about  a  dozen  years,  was  coming  along  with  a  great  basket 
of  fish  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  heavy  pole  which  he 
bore  upon  one  shoulder,  and  a  lot  of  vegetables  in  a  basket 
to  balance  it.  The  load  was  about  as  much  as  an  able- 
bodied  man  would  wish  to  carry.  The  youngster  was 
lustily  crying  his  wares,  when  he  was  run  into  by  a  great, 
awkward  fellow,  who  sent  the  fish  and  green  stuff  in  every 
direction.  The  boy  threw  down  his  pole  and  without  much 
ceremony  proceeded  to  thrash  his  big  assailant  in  great  style. 
A  crowd  soon  gathered  and  hemmed  them  in,  but  the  people 
would  not  let  the  big  fellow  strike  the  little  one;  and  when 
the  youngster  had  inflicted  as  much  punishment  as  he  chose, 
he  quietly  gathered  up  his  wares  and  went  down  the  street 
crying  "  Fish  and  radishes  !  "  while  the  crowd  chased  the  big 
fellow  off  with  jeers. 

This  section  of  the  city  is  filled  with  little  stands  in  front 
of  the  houses,  where  piles  of  Chinese  goods  are  temptingly 
displayed  for  sale,  —  lanterns,  printed  cottons,  caps,  shoes, 
counterfeit  Mexican  dollars,  porcelains,  pipes,  tobacco,  and 
cheap  Chinese  novels.  Cobblers  and  menders  of  clothes, 
fortune-tellers  and  coolies  out  of  a  job,  congregate  here 
and  solicit  trade ;  and  there  are  restaurants  and  tifHn  shops, 
where  a  full  meal  with  all  the  trimmings  can  be  had,  in 
native  style,  from  birds'  nest  soups,  through  all  the  stews 
and  fries,  to  chow-chow  dog  and  cat. 

The  pawn-shops,  "  the  poor  man's  Pagodas,"  are  massive 
granite  towers,  five  and  seven-storied  square,  shooting  up 
from  the  more  retired  streets,  where  the  distressed  deposits 
the  few  valuables  he  may  possess,  and  receives  a  fraction  of 
their  money  value.  Many  people  who  have  no  homes  —  and 
there  are  a  great  many  such  in  China  —  put  the  clothes  of 
one  season  in  these  places  on  deposit  until  the  next  season, 
when  they  pay  a  fee  and  exchange  the  clothes.     We  found 
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the  floors  of  these  towers  packed  with  valuables  and  clothing 
that  had  been  deposited  as  pledges  tor  borrowed  money. 
The  government  keeps  a  strict  watch  over  these  establish- 
ments, and  I  believe  the  charges  are  about  six  per  cent. 
Whether  that  means  for  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  I  could 
not  learn. 

Bankers  and  monev-changers  have  little  booths  and  stands 
along  the  thoroughfares,  where  thev  sell  and  exchange  money, 
and  manv  of  them  become  ver\'  wealthy  from  small  begin- 
nings and  the  accumulations  of  many  transactions.  Large 
sums  of  monev  are  made  in  exchange.  Money  is  never 
changed  as  an  accommodation.  If  a  dollar  is  changed  into 
cash,  so  manv  cash  are  deducted  as  the  cost  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  this  soon  amounts  to  enough  to  be  an  object  to 
these  frugal  people. 

We  were  amused  to  see  men  and  bovs  at  work  in  a 
tobacco  factory,  cutting,  or  rather  shaving  tobacco.  They 
were  at  work  on  large  planes  that  were  fixed  in  place,  one 
end  on  the  fliM)r,  the  other  elevated  at  about  45  degrees, 
with  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  down.  They  pulled 
great  hard  bunches  of  the  weed  upwards,  thus  cutting  it 
into  very  fine  strips,  resembling  the  line  cut  used  in  the 
United  States. 

Wc  visited  the  theatrical  school-building;  but  the  schtnil 
was  not  in  session,  so  we  missed  our  chance  of  s<-eini:  the 
future  stars  of  the  Chinese  Kmpire.  The  busine**^  in  hand 
seemed  to  be  the  sale  and  hire  of  actors*  and  actre^^sr*^*  nut- 
tits  and  embroideries.  The  work  was  gorgeous,  but  we 
did  n<»t  invest.  In  some  of  the  shops  in  thix  section,  we 
saw  v)me  beautiful  filigree- work,  in  ^oKI  aiul  siUer,  rcitain 
parts  of  which  were  tilled  id  like  mi»src-wi»rk  with  blue 
feathers  of  the  kinir-tiNhrr.  Riic-paprr  pictiirrs,  painted 
fans,  old  and  new  iadcs,  bnm/rs,  eoiis,  wtMni-carxinus, 
china-ware,  and  paper-ioss  shops  ab«»uiui  lu  this  ({iiarter,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  loitei  and   watch  the  deft  lingers  of  the 
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cunnijig  workmen  as  they  tishion  and  finish  their  quaint 


()piuni-smi)king  saloons  are  also  to  be  found  here,  with 
ilu'ii'  hiikcjiiny;  odurs  and  disgusting  sights.  Men  and 
wuMK-n  uro  huddled  about  on  iilthy  couches  in  all  stages 
I'f  Uk- •.idiKtiv*.'  intoxication,  —  some  just  fiiUing  into  the 
duaniy    state,  others,    perhaps,   in   the   full    enjoyment    of 
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dreams    tliat  rival  a  Monte  Crlsto ;  but  to  awaken  later, 
and  rcali/.c  more  horrors  than  were  at  first  experienced. 

In  the  new  city,  we  jostle  the  same,  never-ending  stream 
of  Celestial  humanity  as  we  stroll  on,  inspecting  the  fans, 
jadcstone,  and  embroideries,  the  work  of  the  gold-beaters, 
the  rattan  furniture,  the  ivory  shops,  and  the  French 
Cathedral,  where  l"artar  troops  continually  guard  the  cross. 

Outside  the  south  gate,  we  stroll  along  the  river's  bank, 
where   the  same  struggling,  driving   mass   of  humanity  is 
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pushing  up  or  down  thr  rtiad ;  but  the  attraction  for  us 
lies  in  the  thousands  of  boats  that  lini-  the  river's  hank, — 
junks,  sampans,  and  Rower-boats,  and  hotel-like  struc- 
tures, gavly  car\-cd  and  painted  in  high  colors,  ornamented 
with  bright  lanterns  and  flowers  (the  pleasure-boats  of 
the  natives),  —  where  feasts,  music,  and  dancing  are  fur- 
nished. No  expense  is  spared  to  make  the  Canton  boats 
the  finest  thai  can  be  found  on  the  Chinese  coast. 

The  execution  ground  where  condemned  murderers  and 
pirates  are  executed,  is  a  sandy  beach  by  the  river's  side, 
near  the  Mandarins'  landing,  and  almost  under  the  two 
temples.  When  an  execution  takes  place,  a  company  of 
'I'artar  troops,  of  the  "banner  army,"  form  a  line  in  the 
rear  <if  the  grounds.  I'he  condemned  is  led  out  tu  the 
ground,  and  is  compelled  to  kneel  and  bend  the  head  for- 
ward. The  executioner,  armed  with  a  heaw,  thick-backed 
cleaver,  takes  his  place  behind  the  condemneii.  At  the 
signal  he  steps  beside  the  man,  and,  taking  the  cleaver  in 
both  hands  hacks  his  head  off.  It  l^  a  barbarous  siirht. 
Sfimctimcs  several  hacks  are  reipiircd  before  the  hiLul  of 
the  unfonunatc  is  entirely  severed  frum  the  trunk.  One 
of  these  barharou>  exhibitions  suffices  for  a  lifetime,  t'.ir  the 
scene  haunts  one  for  days,  and  is  sometimes  piciuud  in 
dreams. 

HONAK 

Monan,  a  suburb  of  Canton,  situated  on  the  oppii>i[e 
-horc  of  the  Pearl  River,  is  the  seat  i>f  manv  thriting  in- 
dustries, the  mo^l  imjKiriant  i>f  whiih  !%  the  tea  tiade. 
Many  large  tea  hungs,  where  the  le.n  e-  .ire  tetiived 
from  the  gmwer-,  ami  prepared  and  paeked  for  theii  p.ii- 
ticular  markets,  aie  l...ated  here,  .in.)  sK-ri.^,  ^ini.l.it  to 
those   in  other  Chinese  titus,  aii'   scvn   mi   cictv  hand, — 
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similar  open  shops,  with  their  quaint  wares  temptingly  ex- 
puMcl  to  the  passers-by.  Similar  crowds  of  impatient, 
hiirr\iii^  human  beings  crowd  the  busy  streets.  In  visit- 
in::  the  tea  hongs,  wc  see  some  curious  processes,  and 
learn  some  facts  about  the  preparation  of  the  firagram 
leaves,  whose  decoctions  have  added  so  much  to  neighbor- 
hoptl  Liiissip. 

''  Orange  Peko  *'  gets  its  fragrance  by  being  mixed  with 
Arabian  Jessamine,  and  ^^ Scented  Caper'*  is  scented  with 
lea\es  of  the  "  Orange  Pcko."     Eighteen  or  twenty  hand- 
fills  of  leaves  are  placed  in  a  large  copper  pan,  moistened 
with  water,  and  stirred  by  hand  until  sufficiently  softened, 
when    they  are  placed    in  coarse  cotton   bags,  which  are 
ti^htlv  fastened.     These  bags  are  then  rolled  about  on  the 
i\oov  In  men  who  hold  on  to  wooden  beams  overhead,  and 
mo\e   the  bags  with  their  feet.     This  rolling    forms  the 
Kaves  into  curly  pellets.     When  the  bales  are  opened,  the 
coarse  leaves  are  separated  from  the  fine    ones,  carefully 
lireil,  ])laccd  in  wooden  troughs,  and  cut  up.     They  are 
then    placed    in    paper-lined   boxes,  or   chests,  which    arc 
covered  w- ith  thin  sheets  of  lead.     The  paper  is  folded  over, 
the   lead    soldered   tight,  the   top  of  the   chest    nailed    in 
place,  and  fancv  paper  is  pasted  all  over  it,  to  exclude  the 
air  and  moisture.     It   is  next  carefully  weighed,  marked, 
and   hurried  oft'  to  market,  as  the  first  or  "new  crop"  is 
the  most  desirable  and  brings  the  highest  price. 

Merchants  alwavs  retain  samples  of  their  tea,  and  taste 
and  test  both  flavor  and  quality  before  buying  or  selling. 
Tea-testing  is  a  vcrv  important  profession  in  the  tea 
districts,  —  a  fine  art  which  requires  much  careful  prepara- 
tion. The  successful  "  taster  '*  must  abstain  from  the  use 
of  all  intoxicants,  from  tobacco,  and  from  condiments  that 
have  a  tendency  to  vitiate  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  for 
on  his  acute  perceptions  and  judgment  the  season's  profits 
largely  depend.       The    occupation  is    very  trying    to  the 
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constitution,  and  is  almost  certain  to  break  down  the  health 
of  the  taster  if  tixi  long  continued.  Some  celebrated  tea- 
tasters  have  realized  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  for  a  single 
season*s  profits. 

The  famous  Har-Chwang-Sze,  or  "  Temple  of  the 
Ocean  Banners,**  is  a  magnificent  pile  of  beautifully  carved 
marble  and  stone,  whose  interior  decorations  are  rich  in 
scarlet  and  gold  lacquers  and  wonderful  woi)d-car\  ings. 
It  is  the  finest  and  richest  temple  in  this  section  i>f  China, 
and  has  a  hundred  and  eightv  priests  on  its  staff.  Its 
patrons  are  fishermen  and  seafaring  p(*i>ple,  who  come  to 
its  shrine,  asking  for  giMxl  weather  at  st*a  and  for  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  and  who,  on  their  return,  bring  the  thank- 
offerings  which  swell  its  coffers. 

Hundreds  of  women,  girls,  and  bovs  find  employment  in 
the  matting  factories,  where  all  is  bustle,  dri\e,  and  chatter. 
They  prepare  the  straw,  bleaching,  d\eing,  and  weaving 
it,  in  rude  looms,  thus  prixlucing  the  beautiful  white  and 
figured  mattings  for  which  old  Canton  is  so  justly   famous. 

The  green-ginger  and  fruit-pai'king  establishments  also 
give  emplovment  to  thousands  of  these  poor  people,  whom 
we  saw  engaged  in  assorting,  scraping,  peeling,  and  bi»iling 
the  fruit,  or  riH)t,  in  sugar;  while  others  were  just  a^  bus) 
filliiiL',  ciKiling,  and  sealing  the  little  blue-and-whiic  \  ape- 
like jars,  that  find  their  way  to  our  tables  with  theii  rich 
delicacies. 

The  public  flower-garden  is  rich  in  rMM--,  prunit-N,  ami 
all  tropical  and  semi-tropical  flora,  ai^»l  thr  w-ifnUifu! 
dwarfV*!  s|>fiinu-nN,  •  ihr  i«H»kcr!(^,  niin.-itir'  xr'r.mis, 
caNcath-N,  pnntlx,  .iiiii  watntalU,  uhu  h    ttw-;     ;M*f  M    i.-iItrN 

deli.:ht   in   pr»>ilm'M.'. 

From  the  outNidr,  ('arit«>ii  appiai^  t..  h'-  a  -jrj-.tt  »  xp.iiisc 
of  hipped-tilecl   rinir^,  iclicved   by  three  paj:«»Jas,  the   Nijiure 
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granite  tDWcrs  of  the  pawn-shops,  a  very  few  old  trees,  and 
tin-  hanihoo  ilrc-signal  stations,  which  rise  like  cages  in  the 
air.  Around  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  bare  hills, 
thiric'cii  hundred  feet  high,  are  almost  covered  with 
tnnil)>  and  graves.  The  suburbs  of  Canton  are  as  interest- 
ini;  as  the  eitv  itself,  and  cover  a  space  of  about  ten  miles 
in  leniith. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  Buddhist  tem- 
ples in  Clinton,  but  they  are  gaudy  and  more  noticeable  for 
their  tilth  than  for  architectural  beauty. 

The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  Canton  is  singu- 
lailv  free  from  fevers  and  epidemics;  but  catarrh  and 
asthma  are  common.  The  heat  in  summer  is  oppressive, 
and  the  winter  nights  are  treacherous.  The  northeast 
niDn.soon  blows  from  October  until  March,  after  which 
the  southeast  monsoon  sends  up  the  mists  and  fogs.  The 
aseiai^e  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  about  70*  Fah., 
and  the  average  rainfall  is  about  71  inches. 

The  people  of  this  old  city  are  noted  for  their  hostility  to 
fnreij^ners,  and  serious  disturbances  might  occur  on  any  day 
if  toriiirn  visitors  would  notice  the  insults  offered  to  them. 
but  h\  ^'  not  seeing,"  bad  feelings  are  allayed  and  disturb- 
ances warded  off.  The  foreign  residences  have,  more 
than  once,  been  attacked  by  mobs  who  could  only  be  sup- 
pressed b\  force  of  arms.  Canton  was  besieged  by  a  rebel 
force  in  1844-45,  ^^^  '^  '^  believed  that  after  the  repulse 
more  than  one  million  people  perished  in  the  province. 

The  citv  is  admirably  located  for  a  great  commercial 
port,  and  for  centuries  it  has  been  a  noted  place.  Its  near- 
ness to  the  sea,  its  central  location,  the  prevalence  of  the 
monsoons,  and  the  fact  that  the  millions  of  people  who 
reside  upon  its  tributary  territory  can  be  reached  by  the 
rivers  and  canals,  seem  to  assure  its  situation. 

The  Arabs  were  well  acquainted  with  the  place  and 
visited  it  in  the  ninth  century,  bringing  their  religion  and 
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building  their  mtisqucs.  In  (he  sixtn^nth  ccmurv  the  Funu- 
gucnt-  cumc  in  for  it  shan-  ut'lhc  Irjdt.-.  In  (he  ^eventcenih 
century  (hey  were  followed  hv  the  Dutch,  and  frum  (he 
la(ter  part  of  the  same  eenturv  the  eiuerprising  East  India 
Company  carried  uti  an  immense  Iraltii-  wi(h  (hi^  port. 

At  Mimet  all  husinL■>^  ceases,  the  citv  gateii  are  closed, 
and  the  liustlinj;,  biisv  streets  are  iguiei  and  desened.  The 
general    feelin|!:   nt"  disirust   and   insecuri(v   amon^    the  na- 


(ives   tt'tulers   it    ncct-NMrv  to  haiticjdc   cit-iv   ^hi>p  Ji  dusk, 
and  til  iiti:  ii  in  condiiion  m  MiihMJiid  a  vicjo. 

Tlir  hrM  vi.i...l"th-  CW'-u--  N'.u-  V.-.i.   1.  til,-  -.LT!;.Mn^ 
.It"  th.-    ;..:ik-.  »l.i.  I-    ...'1..-    iM    li-.J.i     .ill    .:,:■. iM's.       \.w 

MMil.i    rt...-.  JM     Ih.  -Ar  t..tb.-    I.r,./.-.  .in.:    \,  t   j,..;..-!*. 

luuiiL'  lu:.in   ,v.-vL<-   11. -n.   the-...:-   :...iiit.-i    u: K.iii. 

.,:,     ;u,;,d    .  ii    i-.vv.    jr..\    .,i..,-.        1).,.-    -    ,,;.■>  i.,,:i.-d    jri.l 
nu.k    hijlii,  jn.l    xW   s,.ti1i[    )vi|..:.   ....     ,u>icJ  -II  MalU, 
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doorposts,  and  lintels.  Cakes  and  sweets,  and  all  the 
toothsome  wonders  of  the  Celestial  culinary  art,  are  produced. 
The  coolie  stops  work,  and  the  people  appear  in  their  best 
clothes.  Settlements  are  made  and  debts  are  paid,  so  that 
all  business  transactions  are  settled  and  closed.  Occasion- 
ally a  cracker  or  bomb  is  exploded,  like  the  lonely  blasts 
on  the  tin  horn  by  our  urchins  at  home, — just  to  let  the 
world  know  the  New  Year  is  coming.  As  night  advances, 
the  din  increases.  Sampans  and  boats  move  down  and  up 
the  river,  with  crackers  firing,  rockets  ricochetting,  drums 
and  gongs  beating,  and  the  whole  river  and  plain  becomes 
a  pandemonium  of  glaring  lights,  sounds,  and  fires. 

Suddenly  a  great  sheet  of  red  flame  bursts  forth  and 
licks  and  lashes  the  heavens,  —  dense  black  smoke  and 
volumes  of  hissing  sparks  curl  and  fly.  The  great  guns 
boom,  the  bells  ring  out  the  fearful  alarm,  and  the  people 
shriek  and  curse  and  run.  A  lighted  cracker  had  fallen 
among  some  waste  stuff,  and  for  three  mortal  hours  the 
cruel,  relentless,  massive  tongues  of  red  flame  snapped  and 
roared  and  cracked ;  while  through  and  above  them, 
myriads  of  bright  hissing  sparks  arose  and  danced  and  fell. 
High  up  in  the  heavens,  a  great  bank  of  black  smoke  curled 
and  rolled  itself  about,  and  hung  like  an  awful  pall  over  the 
doomed  place.  The  revellers  were  appalled,  the  noises 
ceased,  and  the  river  regained  its  usual  quiet.  The  voices 
of  the  firemen  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women  could  be 
heard  amid  the  roaring  flames,  and  the  pulse-beating  sounds 
from  the  great  steam-pumps  which  were  sending  streams 
of  water  from  the  river-front.  The  efforts  of  the  stalwart 
fellows,  with  their  little  wooden  hand-pumps  and  buckets, 
and  the  help  of  the  great  streams  fn)ni  the  steamers,  were 
unavailing.  Thousands  of  houses  and  their  contents  had 
gone  up  in  the  flames  which  were  urged  on  by  the  cruel 
monsoon.  Acres  of  shapeless  heaps  of  bricks  marked  the 
spot,  and   ten   thousand    men,  women,  and   children  were 
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homeless  wanderers  on  this  festal  night,  this  New  Year*) 
Eve. 

"  The  world  laughi  with  him  whu  laughi, 
But  he  who  wccpi  muit  weep  alone." 

After  the  lull,  a  bomb,  a  cracker,  a  rocket,  gong,  or  dnim, 
and  the  reveir)-  was  renewed  upon  the  river.  Bombs  and 
rockets  were  sent  up  from  boat  and  city,  and  cracked  and 
Hashed  and  sparkled  in  the  air.  I'hc  juUy  mirth  of  the  glad 
went  on  through  the  night  ;  and  the  next  ten  nights  and 
days  were  given  over  to  feasting  and  drinking  and  jov  for 
the  glad  New  Year.  All  business,  public  and  private,  is 
suspended,  fur  these  days  the  mails,  the  banks,  everything, 
is  at  a  standstill  during  the  huUday. 

Canton  has  maintained  her  own  army  and  navy,  made 
and  repelled  attacks,  and  exercised  all  the  functions  of 
sovcrcigntv  in  her  own  rights,  in  the  vears  that  are  gone. 
The  chief  exports  from  Canton  are  tea,  silk,  sugar,  and 
cassia,  and  the  chief  imports  are  cotton,  woollen,  and  metal 
goods,  food  stulfs,  opium,  and  kerosene. 

The  total  value  of  (he  trade  is  $42,280,751,  of  which 
511,318,632  are  imports.  The  domestic  trade  is  enor- 
mous, but  no  account  of  it  is  kept.  There  are  3,316  vessels 
entering  and  clearing  the  port  each  year. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

THE     GOVERNMENT     AND     PEOPLE     OF     CHINA 

KUANG-SII,  Emperor  of  China,  is  the  son  of  Prince 
Ch'un,  the  seventh  son  of  the  Emperor  Tae  Kuang, 
and  is  a  cousin  of  the  late  Emperor  Tung  Chi,  who  died 
from  s>mall-pox  on  January  12,  1875.  The  present 
Emperor  is  the  ninth  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  of  Tu-tsing, 
"  Sublime  Purity,"  which  succeeded  the  native  Ming 
dynasty  in  1644.  There  is  no  law  of  hereditary  succession 
to  the  throne,  each  Emperor  naming  his  successor  from 
among  the  members  of  his  own  family.  The  late  Emperor, 
dying  suddenly,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  did  not 
designate  a  successor,  but  by  an  arrangement  directed  by 
the  Empress  Dowager  and  Prince  Ch'un,  the  son  of  the 
latter  was  declared  Emperor  by  proclamation,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  :  — 

"  Whereas,  His  Majestv  the  Emperor  has  ascended  upon 
the  Dragon  to  be  a  guest  on  high,  without  offspring  born  to 
his  inheritance,  no  course  has  been  open  but  that  of  causing 
Tsai  Tien,  son  of  the  Prince  Ch'un,  to  become  adopted 
as  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Wcng  Tsung  Hien  (Hien 
Fung),  and  to  enter  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  great 
dynastic  line  as  Emperor  by  succession.  Therefore,  let 
Tsai  Tien,  son  of  Yih  Huan,  the  Prince  of  Ch'un,  become 
adopted  as  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Wcng  Tsung  Hien,  and 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  great  dynastic  line  as 
Emperor  by  succession." 
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The  Emperor  Kuang-Sii  assumed  the  government  in 
Fehniary,  1887,  was  married  to  Yeh-ho-na-Ia,  a  niece  of 
the  Empress  Dowager  on  February-  26,  1 889,  and  ascended 
the  throne  on  March  4,  1 890. 

The  government  of  China  is  that  of  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. I'hc  Emperor  is  spiritual  as  well  as  lempural  loid 
and  master  uf  his  people.  He  is  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Deity,  "the  Son  of  Heaven,"  and  he  alone  with 
his  ministers  can  perform  the  great  religious  ceremonies  ai 
High-Priest.  No  other  ecclesiastical  authority  is  recognized 
in  the  state,  neither  is  any  priesthood  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic cost. 

The  Constitution,  or  fundamental  laws  of  the  Empire, 
is  recorded  in  the  Tu-tsing  Huei-lien,  "Collected  Regula- 
tions of  the  (jreat  Pure  Dynaslv,"  in  which  the  govern- 
ment cif  the  >[ate  is  based  upon  that  of  the  familv. 

The  Interior  Council  ha>  supreme  authority  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and  is  compoM-d  of  four 
members,  two  of  Tartar  and  two  of  Chinese  origin,  with 
two  U-gal  advisers  from  the  Han-lin,  "Cr.-ji  College," 
whose  dulv  it  is  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  conirarv  to  the 
l.ivvs  of  the  Empire  as  contained  in  the  "  Collecird  Rcgula- 
tixM'.,"  and  in  the  ImkiIco  of  Cunfuciu-.  The  members 
of  ih<-  Interior  Cminiil  are  called  ^a-II'•i^-^/.,  Ministers  of 
St,i[<-,  and  ihe>  are  asMsied  hv  the  I.i-Pu,  ciglii  boards  of 
L"!'.  criimeni,  who  are  under  their  immediate  cnntrol.  Each 
-,i  ihr-c  right  boards  of  government  is  presiiteil  over  by  a 
'[  .iMjr  anil  a  <.'hinesc,  and  a  cenMir  must  alwavs  be  present 
at  (heir  lne(■cing^. 

The  B»:irds  are  r  i.  The  Ituard  nf  Civil  Appointment^  i 
I.  The  Hoard  of  Revenue  ^  3.  The  KoanI  of  Rites  and 
Ceremonies ;  4.  The  Militarv  Hoard  ;  ;.  The  Hoard  of  Pub- 
lic Works;  6.  'I'hr  Board  of  iViminal  luHNdiction;  7.  The 
H»Jtd  of  Admiralty  ;  8. 1'he  Hoard  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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The  Tu-cha-Yuan,  "  Board  of  Public  Censors/'  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  government,  and  theoretically  is  above  the 
administration.  It  consists  of  about  fifty  members,  and  has 
two  presiding  ofHcers,  one  of  Manchu  and  the  other  of 
Chinese  birth.  By  ancient  custom  of  the  Empire,  all  the 
members  of  this  Board  have  the  right  of  presenting 
remonstrances  to  the  Emperor.  The  divisibility  of  the 
absolute  power  takes  from  it  much  of  its  danger,  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  backed  by  the  protests  of  the  censors,  pre- 
vents the  Emperor  from  violating  the  rights  of  the  subject. 
The  censors  have  often  protested  with  a  freedom  and  vigor 
worthy  of  all  praise. 

According  to  Confucius  and  his  followers,  the  Empire  is 
sol  el  \  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven  :  "  Heaven  is  the  only 
master  of  the  nation."  The  sovereignty  is  a  holy  mission 
committed  to  an  individual  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  withdrawn  from  him  when  he  shows  himself  unworthy 
of  the  high  trust.  In  times  of  revolution,  the  conflicts  have 
been  terrible  until  some  decided  advantage  has  been  gained, 
and  the  people,  believing  that  Heaven  had  withdrawn  its 
smiles  from  its  adopted  son  and  shown  the  sign  of  a  new 
power,  have  submitted  to  that  authority  without  further 
(]uc^tion. 

The  Emperor,  being  the  Son  of  Heaven,  is  father  of  his 
people,  and  has  a  right  to  the  worship  of  his  subjects.  He 
is  absolute,  can  make  and  abolish  the  laws,  make  or  degrade 
officials,  and  has  the  power  of  life  and  death.  He  is  the 
source  of  all  power  and  authority,  and  can  command  the 
entire  revenues  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  is  sole 
proprietor  of  the  soil  and  can  recover  possession  for 
non-pavment  of  taxes,  or  by  confiscation,  —  for  crimes 
committed  against  the  state.  The  sovereign  can  trans- 
mit his  power  to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  as  there  is  no  law 
of  inheritance  to  restrain  him  ;  and,  being  the  father  of  an 
immense  family,  he  delegates  his  powers  to  his  ministers, 
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who,  in  turn,  appoint  the  inferior  officers  of  the  government. 
Thij  (litision  of  authorilv  extends  downwatds  to  groups  of 
families,  of  which  the  fathers  are  the  natural  heads,  and  just 
as  ahstdute  within  (heir  sphere. 

The  HmptTurs,  after  death,  like  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Kings  arc  subject  to  a  trial,  the  verdict  of  which,  coupled 
with  their  name^,  goes  down  lo  future  generations.  Hv 
this  means  they  become  known  in  hlsiury,  and  the  verdict 
givc»  the  esiiniate  of  their  character. 

The  litcrarv  aristiK-racy  is  an  ancient  institution  which 
has  become  firmly  established,  and  gives  the  guvernmcnt 
all  it>  teal  and  direct  inriuence.  Its  numbers  are  increased 
each  \ear  by  the  examinations.  Its  members  are  a  privi- 
leged cUm,  —  almost  the  only  nobilitv  retiigni^i-d  ;  and  it 
is  considered  to  be  the  netvr  and  mainstav  of  the  Kmpirr, 
and  app<>intmeni>  (o  citil  oAicers  can  onlv  be  made  from 
among  its  members,  under  well-<.-stablished  laws.  Any 
Chinese  mav  present  himself  for  examination  foi  the  third 
degree.  Those  who  are  successful  mav  take  (he  second, 
which  opens  (he  wav  to  the  minor  ollices.  Those  who 
aspire  to  the  higher  offices  must  hate  been  successful  for 
the   first  degree. 

The  ont\  hereditary  titles  of  ncdidity  acknowledged  in 
Chin.)  ate  those  of  the  Im)HTidl  famiK  and  the  dcscendjnls 
of  r<inl'iicins,  to  whom  certain  prerogatives  and  a  >mall 
pcnsi'!!  aie  allowed.  'I'hey  ha\e  the  right  to  wear  a 
M.il.;  I'r  \ellow  corselet,  plumes  of  peaciK'k  feathers  in 
■A:--  li.ii,  .ifid  lo  have  a  certain  number  of  chjlr-hearers,  but 
:li'-i  i.,i:iii.  t  be  appointed  (o  anv  office  without  having 
Liken  the  liUMrv  degree*.  For  (he  mos(  part,  they  live 
undi-r  the  ^'ovcinment  4nd  control  of  a  private  (libunal, 
uliii'h  lus  ioi;nl/ance  of  (heir  behavior;  and,  as  a  tulr, 
they  live  in  idleness  on  (he  small  allowance  granted  to 
them  by  the  governmeni,  being  t>io  indolent  to  prepare  for 
the  examinations,  and  (00  proud   (o  do   anv  useful  thing. 
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They  spend  their  time  in  swaggering  and  strutting  about  in 
their  tattered  finery,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  their  neighbors. 

Distinguished  civil  and  military  officers  may  be  rewarded 
with  the  rank  and  titles  of  koung,  heon,  phy,  tze,  and  nau, 
which  about  equal  those  of  duke,  marquis,  count,  baron, 
and  knight.  These  are  not  hereditary,  and  give  no  rights 
to  the  son  of  the  person  rewarded,  but  they  may  be  carried 
back  to  the  ancestors.  An  officer  who  has  been  raised  in 
rank  cannot  perform  the  ancestral  rites  of  his  family  in  a 
suitable  manner  unless  his  ancestors  have  been  decorated 
with  a  corresponding  or  a  higher  title.  For  a  son  to  have 
higher  rank  than  his  father  would  undermine  the  principle 
of  filial  piety,  and  attack  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
P^mpire. 

All  offices,  civil  and  militarj^,  are  divided  into  nine 
grades  or  ranks,  —  "  khion-ping."  These  ranks  are  dis- 
tinguished by  buttons  or  balls,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  worn  on  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  official  hat. 
The  balls  are  of  plain  red  coral  for  the  first  grade,  a  carved 
blue  stone  for  the  second,  a  translucent  deep  coral  stone 
for  the  third,  a  pale  blue  for  the  fourth,  crystal  for  the 
fifth,  an  opaque  white  stone  for  the  sixth,  and  a  gilt  and 
wrought  copper  ball  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades.  Each  order  is  divided  into  two  classes,  —  active 
officials  and  supernumeraries,  or  "  honorary  ;  "  but  the  deco- 
rations are  the  same  for  both.  All  the  officials  included  in 
these  grades  are  called  "  konang-fu."  The  term  "  man- 
darin "  is  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  it  being  derived  from 
"  mandra,"  an  abbreviation  of  the  title  "commander,"  which 
the  Portuguese  arc  believed  to  have  applied  to  Chinese 
officials  in  the  early  days.  The  administration  of  affiiirs 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  —  that  of  the  Empire,  of 
Peking,  and  of  the   Provinces. 

Filial  piety  is  believed   to  have  held  together  this  nation 
of  over  four  hundred  millions  ot  people  for  ages.     Every- 
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thing  is  done  to  increase  the  strength  of  this  sentiment, — 
to  make  it  a  passion  among  the  people  that  will  serve 
as  the  moral  support  uf  public  aiul  private  life.  Every 
virtuous  aciiun  is  referred  to  as  an  act  of  filial  piciv,  and 
every  crime  is  treated  as  filial  disobedience.  *'  I'o  be 
a  good  subjecl  is  to  he  a  giMid  son  ;  to  be  ^  bad  subject  is 
[o  be  a  bad  sun."  Kverv  good  action  reflects  credit  upon 
the  parents  and  honors  ihcm,  while  every  bad  action  brings 
dishonor  upon  them.  C'hines<.-  parents  arc  looked  up  to 
as  superior  beings,  and  ihev  are  call<-d  gods  hv  icrv  high 
auihoriiv.  The  Sacred  Edict,  "Shing-gii,"  forbids  the 
people  to  gad  about  to  the  temples,  worshipping  the  idols 
and  flattering  the  gods,  hut  teaches  them  t<i  remember  the 
two  hiiiisehotd  gods  at  home  —  father  and  mother  —  and 
serve  them.  (Jreal  stress  is  laid  upon  these  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  \oung.  They  are  instructed  in  these  fmm 
their  earliest  veuri,  and  anv  outr^e  eommiited  against 
a  parent  is  punished  with  death.  The  father  has  absolute 
power  of  tile  and  death  over  his  children. 

The  laws  of  China  are  severe.  For  small  oH'ences, 
corporal  punishment  is  inflicted,  uencullv  with  the  bamhtH), 
and  serious  crimes  a le  nearly  alwats  puni>hed  with  death. 
pMims  and  ceremonies  receive  clo-c  attention,  and  everv 
aiium  "i  life  nuv  be  intjuired  inii>  In  the  dulhornies. 
Thr  courts  aie  very  severe  upon  disiiirln-rs  of  the  [leace 
ajid  iipun  thieves.  The  ordinarv  puiushnients  jie  tines, 
h\,.\\~  .'n  the  faee,  the  bjstiiudo,  the  eaugue,  the  tmn  cage, 
i'mIi  J  .!>•  Tartarv,  and  death  by  strangulation  or  decapita- 
ii"ii.  K' 'Ills  and  p^rtiiides  are  col  in  pieces,  and  pirates 
iu-  deca|iit.ii<'d.  Punishments  are  usimIIv  inflicted  swifllv, 
(■\((-pt  the  |>iniishnu'ni  of  death,  v*hith  niuM  he  approved 
bv    ihe   Knipemr. 

Women  are  in  a  dcL^raded  condilion.  Thev  are  not 
pc.mitied  to  sit  at  table,  or  to  e.ii  wi[h  men.  When  walt- 
111:-,  the  woman  toUow>  the  man,  veh"  talks  ii  her  over  his 
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ho  .[■-:*:•'.  I'  -.  -i:  i  :ha:  ahour  one  voman  in  ten  rfc»^i^f|rf 
-;«:.  "r:*':.  I  K'T':  i:-?  z-xj*]  school*  and  coDcees  for  bors, 
.  .•  r.o  :,r :.,'..  .Vi  >  maiic  f^r  zirls  ;  e\*en  the  btrili  of  a 
_*•  r";  ^K.i*-:  .->  !.•.<-:.■:  -ipMn  as  a  mistortune.  Tbe  wife  is 
\ :. i'-7 .•■,'  •  ,  :^f:  h  . - ',ix r.  i  ex cept  in  her  domestic  positioa  ;  but 
if  iK':  a.—  ':-  ^r  old  age,  her  sons  and  tfceir  wi^es  arc 
rnv.-':.,  -  i'li'CJt  to  her,  and  unless  she  has  a  venr  sweet 
t\\'.\i',  .'v.',^  she  makes  the  unfortunate  daughters-in-law  pav 
d'-ari'.  for  h^-r  own  rough  experiences. 

For  a  lon^  time  it  wa^  believed  that  such  charitable 
i;.  .r:r  J*  Mn>  a>  I  have  noted  in  old  Shanghai  and  Canton 
'A-f'M-  ;*''ruliar  to  (Christian  lands  and  peoples,  but  the  die- 
*.A*'.  of  our  common  humanity  caused  their  foundation  in 
rill.  <oijiitrv   manv  centuries  ago. 

'\\\"  manners,  custom'*,  language,  religion,  and  dress  of 
til'-  (  furies/:  mark  them  a>  a  peculiar  people,  who  are  very 
'  on-,' rvativc  and  dread  changes  of  any  kind.  Thev 
\»'A'  h/rl  a  very  high  state  of  civilization  ages  2^0,  but  their 
f'liflj'-r  prf)^ress  was  in  some  way  arrested,  and  until  very 
MMhflv  ih«-y  actually  retrograded.  They  were  acquainted 
from  very  early  times  with  printing,  the  mariner's  compass, 
IMinpn wrier,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  many  arts, 
l»!it  tlirlr  use  of  these  was  restricted.  They  do  not  think 
If  |»o'.,il»lr'  to  he  wiser  than  their  fathers  were.  Thev  have 
\i\\  little  sympathy  with  genius  or  originality,  and  talent 
I.  sn.ujj'ird  hy  conservatism.  They  arc  a  nation  of  classic 
'.(  hnl.iis,  nidoctrined  in  old  methods  of  the  dead  past,  and 
(lir-v  rxpciid  their  abilities  in  memorizing  and  moralizing 
upon  the  ;nm  lent  inaxims.  While  the  world  has  been  ad- 
v.iiK  in;-  with  ^iant  strides,  China  has  been  only  creeping 
.ili»nj;,  Hiid  sc;ir{clv  that.  Some  innovations  have  been 
foK  rd  upon  her,  and  others  she  has  adopted  in  a  half- 
hr.iilcd    inaiiiici. 

A  If  (I  their  suhjuirailon  hy  the   Taitars,  the  Chinese  were 
ioin|)<ll(<l   to  I  hange   their   dress  and  to  wear  the  queue. 
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Many  patricxic  Chinese  preferred  death  to  this  degradation, 
but  now  the  queue  has  become  their  most  cherished  orna- 
ment. A  few  of  China's  great  men  have  been  struggling 
for  advancement  in  the  lines  of  western  sciences,  and  some 
young  men  have  been  sent  abroad  to  studv  these  subjects. 
Klfuns  have  been  made  to  establish  banking  and  commer- 
cial houses  with  foreign  connections.  The  old  wooden 
war-junks  arc  being  displaced  by  coasi-defencc  vesseU, 
steel  cruisers,  and  torpedo  boats.  The  annv  is  exchanging 
its  tactics,  pikes,  jingals,  and  banners  for  better  methods 
and  modern  rifles.  The  official  dress  is  being  modified. 
Extensive  dock-yards  and  iron-works  of  various  kinds  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  printing-press  and  sewing-machines 
are  working  their  way  into  the  countr^'. 

Here  and  there,  an  innovation  that  proves  itself  useful 
and  good  is  adopted;  but  the  changes  are  stow,  and  so  few 
that  only  a  cli)se  observer  notes  ihcm.  A  ceremonious 
politeness,  which  seems  born  of  distrust,  pervades  all  cim- 
ditions  of  society,  —  even  while  ihe  pleasantcst  word>  arc 
spoken.  A  mother  is  called  the  "  countenance  of  min\ ," 
a  father,  the  "countenance  of  >cveriiv,"  and  a  daojihtir, 
the  "thousand  piece;,  of  gold."  The  people  are  \mn  <>f 
their  personal  appearance  and  attire.  Kven  the  lunlie 
beciimrs  one  of  the  politest  of  men  when  well  ilre-sed. 
He  sn-;)ggers  with  umbrella  and  fan  in  hand,  and  iivjN 
a  Jd[i;in(-.e  in  the  profusion  of  his  bows  and  in  the  i-ltrance 
i]f  hi-  brhavtor  with  his  ac<|uaintanc(->.  The  Chim-sc  ate 
<|ii!i  t.  "nirilv,  industrious,  and  punctual,  but  thi-rt-  appears 
M  l<-  d!'.\.i\>  among  them  an  undercurieiii  <>t  insincrrKv 
ami    miaiLiI  .li.injst. 

riiev  Jic  .1  n.iTKin  nf  horn  [rail<T<.  Having  arranged 
thrir  wares  in  the  most  attractive  f.ishiuti,  thcv  patiently 
wait  for  a  customer,  always  with  an  eve  to  the  beitrrment 
of  their  fiiRunes.  The  snullest  pi.ifit  i-  n<>t  neglected,  and 
their  greatest  enjoyment  is  to  count  up  the  profit-and-loss 
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account  in  the  evening,  behind  barricaded  doors,  and   to 
find  the  profit  side  the  greater.     Trade,  traffic,  and  filial 
piety  are  taught  to  the  children  from  their  earliest  infancy. 
I'hey  are  given  small  coins  and  taught  their  value  and 
importance.     They  are  so  well  trained  that  it  is  always 
safe  to  send  them  to  the  shops,  for  they  will  never  suffer 
themselves   to   be  cheated.      Thev  are   wide  awake    and 
knowing.     The  large  commercial  and  banking  houses  are 
remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  their  engagements,  —  their 
word   is  their  bond^  and   may  be  relied   upon   implicitly. 
No  matter  what   the  loss  may  be,  though   it  may  bring 
ruin  upon  them,  an  agreement,  once  made,  is  adhered  to 
at  all  hazards. 

The  only  legal  coinage  existing  in  China  are  the  sub- 
sidiary silver  coins  made  in  Canton,  and  a  little  round 
piece  of  copper  alloy,  called  "tsein,"  and  by  foreigners, 
"cash."  The  tsein,  or  cash,  have  a  square  hole  through 
their  centres  so  that  they  can  be  strung  together.  One 
thousand  of  them  are  nominally  worth  one  Mexican  dollar, 
lull  their  actual  value  varies  wMth  the  rates  of  exchange. 
Fretjucntly  thirteen  hundred  and  even  fifteen  hundred  tsein 
are  gi\  en  in  exchange  for  the  dollar.  The  Mexican  silver 
dollar  is  well  known  to  the  people,  and  they  prefer  it  to 
anv  other  money;  but  bank-bills  of  the  prominent  banks  in 
Shanghai  and  Hong-kong  are  received  in  the  large  cities. 
The  Chinese  are  verv  particular  about  the  money  they 
receive.  As  a  rule,  they  carry  little  balances  about  with 
them,  and  weigh  and  test  everv  piece  of  monev  before  the 
transaction  is  closed.  Some  of  these  tsein  are  made  of  a 
brittle  base  metal  that  can  be  broken,  in  case  a  smaller 
denomination  than  one  tenth  of  a  cent  is  needed. 

The  tsein  is  of  great  use  in  manv  of  their  small  transac- 
tions;  and  a  few  peanuts  or  melon  seeds,  a  dozen  fried 
beans,  a  cabbage  leaf,  a  cup  of  tea,  a  segment  or  two  of  an 
orange,  and  many  other  small  articles  mav  be  had  for  pne 
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or  two  uf  xhne  *ina]I  coin*.  It  U  with  a  mcUiicholy  in- 
tcrcu  thai  wc  itotc  the  thrifiy  housewife  of  some  poor 
toiler,  counting  from  her  little  string  of  ca»h  thr  two  or 
three  required  lu  purchai>e  the  little  ihin)£s,  Ju^i  enumerated, 
to  pfovidc  hrr  huthand  variet)'  with  hix  rice. 

The  Chinese  have  no  divition  of  time  corresponding  10 
our  wcek>,  con»ei]uciitly  they  have  nothing  which  corre- 
sponds 10  uur  Sunday )  but  there  are  numerous  religious  and 
temi<religtuu)i  obseri  anccK,  »ome  of  which  »rc  grotesque  in 
the  extreme.  As  a  rule,  the  Chinese  worship  at  the  tablcii 
and  thrineit  in  their  own  homes,  and  i>nly  visit  the  temples 
when  they  feel  panicularlv  in  need  of  consobiion.  Con- 
fucianism and  several  forms  of  Buddhism  are  the  most 
prevalent  religions  in  China)  but  the  go%ernmcflt  does  not 
give  active  support  to  any  lyxem. 

The  Feast  of  l.anterns,  when  every  town,  village,  and 
house  is  illumiruied  wtlh  lantern*  and  gayly  decorated  in 
colors,  is  one  of  their  most  tolemn  observances,  in  which 
the  whole  people  panicipatc. 

The  Chinese  bdon)C  to  the  Mongolian  race.  They  are 
of  shorter  stature  and  slif-hier  build  than  Americini,  mnd  are 
much  infrfior  to  them  in  phyiical  endurance.  While 
there  arc  crnain  marked  charartrrisiirs  dixinguishing  the 
Chinese  from  all  ui)ki  people,  it  is  a  mistake  to  supfimc  that 
to  know  one  you  know  iheffl  all.  The  dialect,  manners, 
•nd  cu»ionu  change  in  almost  ever\  town  ;  and  a  man  from 
the  mirth  is  as  much  a  stranger  in  one  of  the  suulhem  or 
interior  piminces  e«  if  be  came  from  America,  The  caun- 
tenaiKc,  certain  national  prejudices,  the  mode  of  thmrgfu, 
and  the  written  Ungu^ie  arc  rnnarkahk  alike,  Sut  there  ate 
grral  ditfcrences  m  dialed,  manners,  cuitomt,  and  dren. 
Il  must  be  remembered  that  ibis  vati  countr\*  i*  made  up 
ofa  number  of  kingdoms  that  have  been  separated  under 
vatioa*  fuler«,  and  guirmed  by  their  own  Icgulalion. 
AUboufh  they  have  been  more  than  i^ikc  uniteft,  they  hare  J 
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never  so  closely  assimilated  that  the  difFerent  elements  were 
not  manifest. 

The  beginning  of  China's  history  is  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  antiquity  with  no  traces  of  its  origin.  Other  nations 
have  some  traditions,  folk-lore,  monuments,  and  later  his- 
tory which  furnish  data  for  tracing  growth  and  progress  in 
civilization,  but  unless  these  can  be  solved  from  the  radicals 
of  their  remarkable  written  characters,  all  seems  to  be  lost 
in  China. 

The  cultured  classes  have  always  adhered  to  the  doctrines 
of  Confucius,  while  the  masses  have  followed  the  teachings 
of  Buddha.  The  former  is  an  intellectual  feast ;  the  latter 
appeals  to  the  senses. 

Four  thousand  years  ago,  China  was  called  Heaven,  and 
the  ruler  called  himself  God.  The  business  of  the  chief 
officers  was  to  light,  warm,  and  fertilize  this  Heaven ;  and 
thev  dressed  and  assumed  titles  corresponding  to  the  duties 
of  their  offices.  One  represented  the  sun,  another  the 
moon,  and  others  the  planets  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  There  was  also  the  master  of  mountains,  of 
rivers,  of  forests,  and  of  fields,  —  a  pantheon  of  gods. 
Supernatural  authority  was  conceded  to  them,  and  the 
government  worked  beautifully,  —  for  themselves  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  comets  and  eclipses,  which  these  big  little 
gods  had  not  foretold  and  could  not  account  for,  ruined 
their  popularity.  Wars  and  rebellions  changed  this  govern- 
ment to  the  feudal  system,  and  that  to  the  monarchy. 
The  Chinese  have  had  long  and  bloody  religious  and 
political  wars. 

The  doctrines  of  Confucius  balance  the  imperial  power, 
and  may  be  called  the  Constitution  of  China  ;  while  the 
system  of  examinations  for  literary  degrees  and  its  appoint- 
ments to  office  has  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
the  educated,  and  made  the  unlearned  subject  to  the 
learned.     The    Tartars,  the   cold-blooded   men   from  the 
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nonh,  have  frc(|ucmly  sit  this  law  aside ;  but  it  always 
rcsumc-s  its  sway,  as  ihc  Chinese  prefer  (he  rule  of  the  pen 
to  that  of  the  sword. 

The  Chinese  have  changed  their  furms  of  government, 
and  have  tried  various  political  combinations.  Their  his- 
ton-  shows  about  the  same  experiences  as  that  of  nuift  old 
nations.  In  the  twelve  hundred  years  following  the  year 
420  A.  u.,  there  were  lificen  changes  of  dynasty,  each 
accompanied  bv  terrible  revolutions,  accomplished  by  the 
bloody  extermination  of  the  families  dethroned. 

According  to  the  official  reptins,  the  population  of  China 
is  405,000,000,  one  third  of  the  human  race.  'I'his  popu- 
lation, upon  an  area  of  1,600,000  st)uare  miles,  gives  about 
263  inhabitants  to  each  sijuare  mile.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  China  indicates  a  higher  proportion  of  inhabitants 
than  in  any  other  country.  The  towns,  roads,  and  rivers 
fairly  swarm  with  human  beings,  and  there  are  more  towns 
and  cities  of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of  inhab- 
itants than  in  any  other  cuuntiy.  The  bws  provide  for  a 
st'stem  of  r<^istration,  and  sevtie  punishment  is  awarded 
to  delinijuents.  The  p<ipuIation  of  China  is  arranged  under 
four  heads,  —  scholars,  agriculturi>ts,  mechanics,  and  mer- 
chants. Stage- players,  gamblers,  begg4r>,  con*  ict>,  outLws, 
and  some  other  classes  are  considered  soiial  nuicaMs. 

The  steady  flow  of  emigration  from  China  i->  a  \it\  strong 
indicaiiiin  of  the  condition  of  the  country.  .-Vbout  ten  mil- 
lions Chinese  are  liK-ated  in  foreign  countriis.  They  are 
found  in  brge  numbers  in  Korea,  Japan,  HonL!-kong,  the 
Phili]ipine  Islands,  Java,  the  tlastern  .Archiixlago,  Cochin- 
China,  Australia,  .Africa,  the  S.indwich  Islands,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Central  and  South  America  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  in  CaiuiU,  and  in  the  I'niled  Suies. 

Without  the  woiuicrful,  patient,  louea-iny  industry  one 
sees  on  everv  hand,  it  Moiitd  be  imp>^^ibll-  to  lind  the 
means  of  supporting   life  fi>r  such  an   immense  population. 
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Labor  is  carefully  and  abundantly  bestowed  upon  all  pur- 
suits,—  agriculture,    manufactures,    fisheries,   and    trade. 
Villages,  valleys,  and  plains  are  carefully  cultivated,  irri- 
gated,  and    fertilized ;    hills   and  mountains  are   terraced, 
and  every  square  foot  of  ground  that  can  be  made  productive 
is  brought  into    use.       The  profession  of  agriculture    has 
always  been  highly  honored  in   this  country.     Confucius 
and   the  sages    have    celebrated   and    exalted    it,    and    the 
Emperor  never  fails  to  render  it  homage.     Towards  the 
end   of  March,   each  year,  the  Emperor  goes   in  state  to 
the  sacred  field,  accompanied  by  three  princes  of  the  blood 
roval  and  a  retinue  of  nobles.      After  having  offered  sacri- 
fice upon  the  earthen  altar,  he  lays  his  sacred  hands  upon 
thf  plough  and  traces  a  furrow.     The  princes  and  nobles 
follow   his    example  and    complete    the   field.     Then    the 
Emperor,  as  high-priest,  blesses  the  work  and  the  field.     In 
the  provinces,  a  similar  solemnitv  takes  place,  in  which  the 
Governor  represents  the  Emperor. 

Chinese  agriculture  is  rarely  conducted  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  simplest  tools  arc  used.  In  the  south,  buffaloes  are 
used  in  tilling  the  rice-fields ;  while  in  the  north,  oxen, 
horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  used,  and  it  is  a  common  sight 
to  sec  a  woman  drawing  the  plough  while  the  husband 
walks  behind  and  guides  it.  At  the  end  of  the  furrow  they 
both  sit  down  to  rest  and  smoke  a  little  tobacco.  The 
Chinese  have  a  passion  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  this  is 
carried  to  great  extremes,  anything  and  everything  being 
used  for  the  purpose.  Even  barbers  save  the  shavings  and 
croppings  of  hair  to  sell  to  farmers  for  enrichment  of  the 
soil.  Farmers  often  use  the  spade  in  preference  to  the 
plough,  and  weeds  arc  exterminated  as  their  dearest  foe. 
They  keep  their  places  in  beautiful  order,  and  the  neat 
appearance  of  their  little  lands  compels  the  admiration  of 
all  beholders. 

In   places  too  dry  for  rice,  sweet  yams  and  hemp  wil' 
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be  raised,  and  useful  trees  are  planted  in  the  corners, — 
the  mulberry,  the  chestnut,  or  some  pines,  according  to 
the  temperature. 

The  Chinese  farmer  is  nervous  about  his  crop,  his  mai^gin 
of  profit  being  so  small  that  he  cannot  afford  to  lose.  He 
binds  several  stalks  of  rice  together  to  give  mutual  support 
against  the  winds,  he  arranges  little  sticks,  with  ^^  charmed  ** 
strings  attached,  to  drive  the  birds  awav,  and  each  field  has 
such  a  *'*'  scarecrow  **  as  would  frighten  off  any  crow  that 
lives.  He  watches  the  weather,  and  when  it  is  too  hot  and 
dry  he  covers  up  his  plants  and  irrigates  the  land ;  he  raises 
water  from  one  reservoir  to  another,  and  by  means  of 
bamboo  pipes  runs  it  about  his  fields, — even  up  the  moun- 
tain's sides.  Archimedes'  screw-pumps,  chain-pumps,  and 
bucket  water-wheels  are  his  implements;  his  feet  supply 
the  power.  These  water-wheels  are  of  extreme  lightness, 
and  have  little  half-round  buckets  attached,  which  take  up 
the  water  and  pour  ic  into  large  tanks,  from  whence  it  is 
run  over  the  fields. 

The  Chinese  do  not  know  what  worn-out  soil  is.  Some 
places  are  so  fertile  and  are  cultivated  with  so  much  care 
and  skill  that  three  or  four  crcips  a  year  are  regularly 
gathered.  When  the  first  crop  is  well  along,  the  second  is 
sowed,  or  planted,  in  the  intenals  between  the  ridges,  and 
it  is  very  common  to  see  two  crops  in  the  same  field  at  the 
same  time. 

.■Xil  the  cereal  and  vegetable  prixiuctions  known  in 
Canada,  the  I'nited  States  or  Mexico,  and  manv  that  we 
do  n«)t  know,  are  found  in  China.  Karley,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, ami  m.ii/r  are  cultivate*!  in  the  northern  part,  and 
rice  in  thr  stmthrrn  pait,  br^ideN  a  score  or  ninrr  in  both. 
Rice  is  not  the  priniipai  \\hh\  or  thr  inhabit  ant  ^^  throughout 
the  Knipiri".  Wheat,  buckwheat,  hulian  torn,  and  barlev, 
form  the  ilailv  food  of  the  prtiple  in  thr  n«iithrrn  and  west- 
ern pr«>vlnces,  while  rice  is  e\tt'nsi\rlv  u>eil  in  the  south. 
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The  method  of  preparing  these  cereals  for  food  is  about 
the  worst  that  could  he  conceived.  Little  bunches  of 
dough  are  boiled  in  oil,  or  grease,  and  a  half-cooked  paste, 
strings  of  boiled  dough,  and  rolls  of  putty-like  material,  that 
would  be  irritating  to  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  are  regarded 
as  appcti/.ing  by  these  poor  people. 

The  bamboo  is  the  most  useful  tree  that  grows  in  China, 
and  there  are  said  to  be  sixty-three  varieties.  These  differ 
in  diameter,  height,  distance  of  separation  of  the  rings  or 
sections,  color  and  thickness  of  the  wood,  and  in  the  roots, 
branches,  and  leaves.  The  bamboo  is  used  for  houses, 
fences,  furniture,  water-pipes,  and  for  hundreds  of  useful 
and  ornamental   purposes. 

The  beds  of  rivulets,  marshes,  and  ponds  are  planted 
with  tubers,  water-lilies,  and  lotus.  The  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  receives  great  attention  and  is  encouraged 
by  the  government.  Among  the  agricultural  products  of 
China  we  find,  besides  rice  and  tea,  the  wax-tree,  camphor- 
trrc,  paper  mulberrv,  the  tallow-tree,  varnish-tree,  dragon's 
eye,  ^t;lr  anise  and  jujube,  manv  species  of  orange,  cinna- 
mon, ginseng,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  —  the  whole 
range  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
flowers. 

l*hc  manufacturing  industrv  of  the  countrv  is  as  wonder- 
ful as  it  is  necessarv  for  the  support  of  the  dense  population. 
Tlic  >ilks,  satins,  crapes,  embroideries,  and  gauzes  have 
aKva\  s  attracted  attention.  The  porcelains  have  onlv  been 
ctjunlled  in  the  hist  few  vears,  and  the  cottons  and  nankeens 
are  famou>.  TIk'  manv  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of 
bamboo  attract  attention,  and  the  furniture,  instruments, 
and  tools  are  CDmmendcd  for  simplicltv.  The  cunningly 
wrought  and  cast  mctal-vvork  of  the  Chinese,  their  musical 
instninienis,  and  their  art  in  cutting  and  polishing  hard 
sroncs  are  well  known  throuirhout  the  world.  Thev  are 
unrivalled  in  the  production  of  unchanging  colors,  but  they 
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■re  losini;  thcit  origiiulity  and  cunning  in  ihs  direction  i 
nuny  specimens  o(  aninjuc  mAnufacture  (at  Kurpaw  (be 
work  that  can  now  be  done. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  vf  ihc  ilente  popubtiun  upon  the 
means  uf  tub«i»tcnce,  the  Chinese  cat  aiiyilung  and  every- 
thing from  which  thn*  can  denve  nutriliun.  Drunkcnnen 
China.  Tea  n  unitcnally  used.  They 
winr>,  bat  thrMr  air  lo.i  nprtiiive  for  rommun 
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ate.  The  pe<ipte  arc  tcmpenic  in  all  thing*,  and  unten 
working  hard  are  content  with  two  mnli  a  day,  —  the 
morning  n>e  at  abuur  ten  a.  m.,  and  the  cvenini;  rice  at 
abuut  fi»e  r,  m.  'I'hcy  do  not  u*e  milk,  buitet,  o«  crnin. 
Doga  and  catt  ate  regulartr  miM  Tnr  food.  I  have  wvn 
dog«  ikijincd,  lungin)t  hy  the  tide  uf  pigf  and  Roai*.  Men- 
ke%'»,  »ea-«Iug,  and  bird*'  ikckts  ate  ariiiiHTfaiac  di«hu,  and 
tMkatchrd  duck»  and  rhickriti  are  much  H>u|:h(  after. 

An  ImntenM-  intemai  inAc  ii  carrkd  on  by  meart*  of 
the  nunttriMi^  riirr-  and  canab,  and  met  the  niada.     The 
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roads  are  mere  bridie-paths  and  tracks,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  over  them  —  on  the  backs  of  horses  and 
muies  —  is  a  very  slow  and  difficult  undertaking.  In  times 
of  crop- failure  and  famine,  the  loss  of  life  is  fearful  from 
the  difficulty  of  getting  food  supplies  to  the  sufferers. 

The  densely  populated  portion  of  China  is  compara- 
tively level,  and  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads ;  but  the  Chinese,  even  in  view  of  the 
great  advantages  to  be  thus  obtained,  seem  unable  to  con- 
quer their  prejudices  against  these  conveniences.  The 
little  railroad,  only  about  ten  miles  long,  connecting 
Woosung  with  Shanghai,  constructed  by  a  foreign  company 
in  1876,  was  bought  out  and  destroyed  by  the  Chinese 
during  the  next  year.  The  Kaiping  Coal  Company 
built  a  line  of  railway  from  their  mines  to  the  canal  bank, 
afterwards  extending  it  through  Tientsin  to  Fungchow, 
near  Peking.  This  is  being  extended  from  Tientsin  to 
Shan-hai-kwan,  and  is  used  for  passenger  as  well  as  freight 
traffic.  Railway  lines  have  been  authorized  by  the  gov- 
crnunt  to  extend  from  New  Chwang  to  Luisi,  and  from 
llanki)w  to  Peking,  but  not  much  beyond  the  surveys  has 
been   accomplished. 

All  the  important  cities  of  the  Empire  are  connected 
by  telegraph  and  with  the  outside  world  by  cable. 

The  public  revenue  of  China  is  about  three  hundred 
and  sixtv  millions  of  dollars,  and  there  are  almost  always 
deficits,  which  must  be  covered  bv  extraordinary  taxation, 
although  everything  is  cheap  and  the  government  has  no 
large  debts.  The  total  number  of  foreign  residents  in 
C^hina  is  10,149,  of  whom  1,526  are  natives  of  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  dependencies  of  China  are  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria,  which  contain  a  larger  Chinese  than 
native  population.  Thibet  is  also  a  dependency,  subject 
to  the  government  at  Peking,  and  a  Resident  is  maintained 
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at  Lhassa.  These  dependencies  have  an  area  of  two  and 
one  third  millions  of  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  twenty-three  millions  of  inhabitants. 

The  Chinese  army  has  a  total  of  one  million  men, 
including  678  companies  of  Tartar  troops,  211  companies 
of  Mongols  and  native  Chinese  (militia)  infantry.  The 
first  grand  division  is  composed  of  Manchus,  —  the  troops 
of  the  *'*•  Eight  Banners,'*  who  garrison  all  the  large  cities 
and  forts  throughout  the  Empire.  The  second  grand 
division  is  composed  of  Chinese,  who,  when  not  on  active 
duty,  live  in  their  own  homes,  and  follow  some  civil 
occupation.  With  the  dense  population  of  China,  and 
the  svstem  of  registration,  the  army  can  be  increased  almost 
indefinitely  in  numbers. 

The  army  seems  to  be  uncared  for.  It  is  badly  or- 
ganized, drilled,  and  armed ;  and  while  there  arc  some  well- 
fortified  strongholds  in  China,  it  is  not  possible  for  them 
to  withstand  successfully  a  determined  assault  or  siege  by 
any  modern  army. 

China  evidently  relies  upon  her  vast  numbers,  her  dis- 
tance from  any  strong  power  likely  to  attack  her,  and  the 
consummate  ability  of  her  ministers  ;  but  she  cannot  art'ord 
to  slumber  thus  in  the  face  (»f  the  |>«»ssibility  of  mobs  and 
revolutions  within  her  own  borders,  and  with  nci'jhbors 
who  are  restless  under  restraints  which,  thev  think,  hindir 
their  development  and  infringe  u|>on  the  lights  nt  ihni 
subjects.  Diplomacv  is  always  more  potent  uhi-n  sujv 
ported  bv   an  efficient   force. 

I'ntil  the  year  1 884  the  Chinese  naw  ciniNisted  «if  a 
number  of  w(M»<len  war-junks,  aiui  a  trw  small  stc-rl  gun- 
boats of  tnn-ijn  stvlc,  uhuh  werr  Siiill  at  the-  M.iiniUi  liiu  k- 
yard,  Shaii-jhai,  anil  at  Ko*Khi»\v.  Siiur  that  tinu\  the 
naw  has  Ix-cn  ^reatl\  Ntri'n;jtli<iuil.  I  he  L'ri.itiNt  imprn\i*- 
ment  In  found  to  be  in  thr  ntwtlurn  ricrt,  which  n»'\v  in- 
cludes ten  armored  steel  xcnmU  nf  hnm   j,    ~:  to    i  ^"?:^ 
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tons,  having  the  most  powerful  machinery  and  modern 
breech-loading  guns.  There  are  also  many  steel  cruisers, 
and  gun  and  torpedo  boats  of  the  latest  design ;  but  the 
weak  points  of  the  navy  are  in  its  personnel.  The  officers 
of  manv  of  these  splendid  vessels  are  composed  of  natives 
and  foreigners,  and  there  is  very'  poor  discipline  among  the 
crews.  The  foreigners  are  to  supplement  the  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who  do  not  com- 
prehend the  possibilities  of  the  great  fighting  machines, 
and  therefore  do  not  absolutely  command  them.  No 
doubt,  in  case  of  need,  there  will  be  some  splendid  fight- 
ing and  heroic  deeds,  —  for  the  Chinese  are  brave  men,  — 
but  there  will  be  faulty  handling  and  manoeuvring. 

Port  Li  (changed  from  Lu-Shew-kow,  in  honor  of  the 
viccrov,  Li  Hung  Chang),  situated  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Shing-king,  has  been  built  up  as  a  great  naval  station 
and  dock-yard  for  the  new  fleet,  and  has  been  strongly 
fortiticd.  There  is  also  an  excellent  school  where  young 
men  are  educated   in  modern  naval  science. 

f^vcrv  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  in  every  degree  of 
altitude,  are  to  be  found  within  the  boundaries  of  China, — 
from  the  heated  swamps  below  the  sea-level  to  the  region  of 
everlasting  frosts  beyond  the  snow-line;  and  in  these  varied 
climates  everything  for  the  comfort  of  man  can  be  produced. 

Facility  of  communication  by  natural  and  artificial  water- 
ways  is  not  exceeded  in  any  country  of  the  world,  and 
the  mineral  resources  rival  those  of  our  great  western  States. 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  every  province,  and  is  so  common 
that  only  the  finest  black  magnetic  ore  is  used ;  while  gold, 
silver,  tin,  copper,  and  lead  are  plentiful. 

Sharpened  by  competition,  the  mental  capacities  of  the 
people  are  wonderful ;  their  higher  examinations  are  equal 
to  any  intellectual  tasks  set  in  America  or  Europe.  Their 
statesmen  hold  their  own  with  any  in  the  world,  and  their 
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merchants  gain  ground  over  those  of  other  nations. 
I'heir  common  people  arc  painstaking,  shrewd,  and  docile, 
and  have  ureat  love  of  order  and  respect  for  authoritv. 
Education  among  the  males  is  c<immon,  and  thev  possess 
all  the  factors  retiuisiie  for  succe>s.  This  people  have 
alwavs  been  the  ruling  race  in  the  far  Kast,  hut  lost  their 
prestige  hv  failing  to  keep  up  with  modern  improvements. 
It  is  not  characteiistic  of  the  C*hinese  to  remain  stationary 
or  to  move  slowlv,  but  it  is  the  result  of  circumstances,  — 
the  policv  of  their  rulers. 

Thev  have  adopted  some  improvements  that  commend 
themselves.  Ihe  Buddhist  religion  is  an  importation  from 
India,  and  i|uite  a  number  of  Chinese  are  Mahometans. 
Nearlv  two  thi»usand  vears  aiio  the  decimal  svstem  of 
notation  was  intrtniuced  bv  the  Buddhists,  and  thev  changed 
the  ancient  custom  of  writing  from  top  to  bi>ttom  for  the 
Indian  system  of  from  riiihi  to  left.  Thev  tearranued  their 
calendar  to  accord  with  the  ideas  i)f  western  astionomers, 
and  in  recent  vears  thev  have  republished  many  w«>ik«i  bv 
foreign  authors.  Hospitals  and  fieesih(M»ls  have  riourished 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  va^-cination  is  piavtised 
by  native  physicians. 

Extensive  arsenals  have  been  established  at  various  places 
and  there  is  a  large  p<i\vder  manutaitorv  at  Tientsin.  The 
government  is  purchasing  and  building  p«»vveiful  war  vessels 
of  the  most  improved  tvpes,  ami  is  be;^iniiinL:  ri»  arm  and 
drill   their   forces  after    modern   ideas. 

The  (^hin<'se  are  a  pr«»;^ressi\i-  prnplr.  Tfuv  luneall 
the  mental,  moral,  and  leliiiinus  iiistitur^it  imii  i..i!irr,  vv  :th 
a  keen  peieeptiiui  «>t  things  t'«)riilu.  .'.1  t>>  tliii:  :i.;fi'N's  .uui 
no  prejiiduTs  til  pir\  (  :r  tIw  i:  .'..!  p*:.':!.  >«'fn  •»!  thr 
Statesmen  fuliv  mmIi/c  rf.*  ..•;!. I.:.  -.  tf,  !•  "il  i-r  thcM- 
times, -^  Init  appreti.iri-  iIu-i.m'.-.  !i-,  .•.  i  .tiMr;iiijN,  .trui 
untold  inlsrrv  to  njaj:\  inii'i-M,  r  p- npit  :har  wmjid 
necessaiilv    fillovv   the    iiitpuluir     i:    >t    im.m  I    iHi^,  i.ciw.tvs. 
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and  mining,  on  a  large  scale,  or  any  radical  change  in 
dress,  diet,  and  mode  of  life,  and  in  their  wisdom  they 
choose  to  move  slowly. 

Capital  and  enterprise  are  not  lacking.  America  does 
not  possess  all  the  millionaires;  there  are  numbers  of 
them  in  China.  Notwithstanding  the  low  wages,  the 
millions  of  people  who  are  crowded  off  the  land  to  live 
in  boats,  glad  to  get  ten  cents  a  day  for  their  labor, 
China  has  many  multi-millionaires.  Perhaps  the  richest 
man  in  the  world  is  How  Qua,  a  Cantonese,  who  is 
reputed   to  be  worth  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  thousands  of  Chinese  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  start  up  a  new  order  of  things  if 
they  could  get  the  permission  of  their  government ;  but  it 
is  fortunate  for  the  people  of  America  and  Europe  that  the 
economic  and  political  conditions  of  China  exist  there, 
and  that  changes  are  made  so  slowly.  If  her  people,  ac- 
customed as  they  are  to  their  present  social  conditions, 
modes  of  life,  and  low  wages,  were  to  open  up  their  mines 
and  engage  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  pursuits  on 
a  large  scale,  they  would  soon  become  the  exporters  for 
the  world.  They  could  undersell  all  other  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  realize  profits  of  which  their  people  have 
never  dreamed. 

To-day,  hampered  as  they  are  by  manual  labor,  rattle- 
trap looms,  and  slow  methods,  they  do  a  comparatively 
extensive  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  banking  business, 
and  regularly  declare  dividends  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent  in  gold. 

The  Chinese  Language 

The  Chinese  Is  the  only  primitive  language  in  use  to- 
day. It  is  distinguished  by  its  originality,  and  is  used  by 
more  people  than  speak  any  other  tongue.  It  is  divided 
into  two  pans,  the  written  and  the  spoken.     The  written 
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language  has  no  alphabet,  but  is  a  collection  of  written 
characters,  representing  ideas,  or  objects.  The  original 
characters  were  signs,  or  rather  rude  drawings,  —  pictures 
which  represented  objects.  There  were  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  of  these,  some  for  the  heavens,  others  for  the  eanh, 
—  for  man,  the  parts  of  the  body;  domestic  animals;  the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  dog  ;  plants,  trees,  birds,  Hsh,  metals,  etc. 
As  their  experiences  enlarged,  new  wants  made  themselves 
felt,  the  language  needed  to  be  expanded,  and  a  new  ar- 
rangement made.  The  forms  of  the  rude  drawings  were 
changed,  but  the  primitive  strokes  were  retained  ;  and  with 
these  have  been  composed  all  the  characters.  By  the 
combinations  of  the  original  characters  were  formed  thou- 
sands of  arbitniH'  sounds. 

Natural  objects  are  classed  under  the  animal,  tree,  or 
plant  which  was  the  type  of  the  original  characters.  'I*he 
fox  and  the  wolf  were  referred  to  the  dog,  and  the  htHifed 
animals  to  the  horse,  etc.  Bv  their  inirciiious  methi>d,  thev 
formed  real  natural  families.  The  name  of  evcrv  creature 
is  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  denoting  the  kind,  the  other 
relating  to  the  species,  —  indicating  the  pcruliarities  of 
shape,  the  habits,  or  the  use  that  can  be  made  «if  the 
object. 

It  would  appear  verv  difficult  to  represent  abstract  ideas 
and  acts  <if  the  understandini:  bv  such  a  s\  stem,  but  the 
difficulties  have  been  in^eniouslv  met.  Two  pt*arls,  i»ne 
beside  the  other,  express  the  idea  ol  a  tiiend,  bei.uise  it  is 
difficult  to  find  tw«)  jx-arU  alike.  In  e\ press  aiiLier,  a 
heart  surmounted  bv  a  slave  is  reprcsf-ntol.  I  heie  are 
great  number^  of  ehar.uters,  the  an.iKsis  «»r  whuh  in  very 
interest i Ml:  ;  but  tm  ni.mv  •►!  ih«*  \vi»tiU,  the  i  li.i'.u  trrs  are 
arbitrary.  I  lu-  wh'Ic-  imin'if  i  t.t  «}i.n.i»!tis  .i-n  •unts  lo 
about  fort\  thiuiNand,  !>:it  K^n  ih.in  ••lu-  'h-u]  >*t  that  rminliei 
are  used.  I'he  ch.ua^tciN  .ik  u:ttttn  "ri«-  .»'»»-•.  r  the  nther, 
in    a   vertiial    line,  Ix'LiiiininL'    .i*    the    rl^ht   of   the   page. 
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When    the    words    arc    correctly   intonated    and    properly 
modulated,  the  speech  is  musical. 

The  Chinese  language  has  no  grammatical  construction. 
There  are  some  well-understood  rules  by  which  sentences 
are  constructed  and  words  placed  in  proper  apposition  to 
other  words  in  the  same  sentence;  but  the  verb  has  no 
mood,  tense,  person  or  inflection  of  any  kind ;  the  noun 
has  neither  gender,  number,  nor  case ;  and  a  word  is  sub- 
stantive, verb,  or  adjective,  singular  or  plural,  masculine  or 
feminine,  according  to  its  position,  or  connection,  in  the 
sentence.  The  meaning  of  a  passage  can  be  determined 
onlv  bv  close  attention  to  the  relative  position  of  the  words 
in  eacli  sentence,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  idioms.  The 
torts  thousand  written  characters  are  expressed  by  about 
four  hundred  and  eleven  vocables;  and  many  characters, 
when  pronounced,  have  precisely  the  same  sound  to  an 
unpractised  ear.  To  avoid  ambiguity,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  distinguish  one  character  from  another  in  common  con- 
versation, the  Chinese  have  a  system  of  tones,  so  that  each 
vocable  is  capable  of  being  pronounced  in  six  or  eight  dif- 
ferent ways  ;  and  another  method  of  clearly  expressing  their 
meaning  is  the  combination  of  two  words,  having  relation 
to  each  other  in  point  of  signification. 
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CHAPTKR    XXIIF                                   H 

HONG-KONG,    CHINA                                                        ^H 

TTAVING   taken  the   Imi  picinre  and  ihr  ta^i   droll              ^H 
XJ.      ihmi^h  the  labvrimh  of  crazy  urcrts  ind  ijuatnt                ^H 
■buptof  uM  Canton,  and  having  said  guud-bvc  In  the  dtsir                ^H 
fhcods  nn  Shxmicn,  wc  rciracH  our  »cvrniy-livr  mile*  of              ^^M 
river  navigatiun  ihmugh  the  "  utnttmrtiun*,"  the  *'Tigrr'<               ^^H 
Mouth,"  and  the  "  I.yniMm  Pina^"  and  iltnpped  our  anrhon               ^^M 
in  ihc  jcreen  waten  of  Hong-koiig  hartmr,  —  dtrVMliiriB,    ^^^^^^M 
the  capital  jnd  chief  ttnvn  of  the  culuny.     Wc  were  mmhI^^^^^H 
lurroumlcd  W  hundrcdi  nf  brown,  fstfly  decked  »ainpanf|^^^^^H 
with  ihdr  pknitcK\ue  crewt  i^  women,  girli,  and  childmi^^^^^^^^l 
ihrilUvoiced    and    barefinnled,  who  live  the  day*  throu|[h,              ^^H 
»Cullm[E,  tailing,  and  Mccrin^i  il(i\  Inj-  »ha»p  hargaitu  with              ^^M 
ihc  lailun,  and  gotutHiig  whh  their  ntighbon-                         ^^J^^| 
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Great  war  vessels,  merchant  steamers,  sailing  craft,  and 
junks  crowd  the  harbor;  while  the  upper  end  of  the 
island  is  lined  with  junks  that  swarm  with  coolies  engaged 
in  unloading  and  loading,  —  merrily  singing  as  they  toss 
oi¥  great  loads  of  rice,  or  coal,  or  some  huge  piece  of 
machinerv. 

Hong-kong  is  mountainous,  and  shows  volcanic  origin 
in  its  low,  granite  ridges,  bleak,  barren  valleys,  narrow 
strips  of  level  coast-line,  and  lofty  overhanging  precipices, 
where  the  monsoons  cut  and  grind  and  burn.  Here  the 
tvphoon  shrieks  its  horrid  wails  as  it  lashes  mighty  ships, 
frail  junks,  and  little  sampans  to  destruction;  or  a  pall  of 
foi^  hangs  between  the  granite  hills  and  the  sea.  The 
piospect  is  wild,  drearv,  and  monotonous,  with  barren, 
tnclcss  hills,  where  no  natural  green  thing  smiles  back 
ti>  the  sun  in  tender  acknowledgment  of  goodness. 

Hong-kong  is  one  of  the  Ladrone  ("Thieves")  group 
of  islands,  so  named  for  having  been  a  place  of  resort  for 
pirates  and  thieves  in  "  the  good  old  times."  It  is 
situated  seventv-five  miles  southeast  of  Canton,  in  latitude 
224'  north,  and  longitude  114^6'  east.  It  was  ceded 
to  the  British  in  1841,  to  be  used  as  a  depot  for  repairing 
and  refitting  their  vessels,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  dis- 
tressed seafaring  people.  It  is  irregular  in  form,  about 
ten  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  has  a  breadth  varj'ing  from 
two  to  five  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  thirty  square  miles. 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  China  by  a  body  of 
water  known  as  Hong-kong  Roads,  which  narrows  down 
to  about  one  (piarter  of  a  mile  in  width  at  the  Lymoon 
Pass. 

On  the  southern  coast,  two  bold  strips  of  land  extend 
into  the  sea  and  form  the  harbors  of  Deep  Bav  and  Tyam 
Bav,  and  the  little  island  of  Aberdeen  shelters  a  fine 
harbor  which  is  supplied  with  fine  dock-yards  and  extensive 
machine-shops. 
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Victoria,  thr  capiul  and  commercial  port,  U  sitiuicd  un 
the  nunhweci  cntj  uf  the  island.  It  ik  laid  out  with  line 
wide  rcudii  and  icrnic».  The  residences  occupied  by 
Kiimpeant  are  laige  and  mmmiKliciuh,  having,  with  their 
broad  verandahs  and  beautiful  anilicial  ^dens,  an  air  of 
}  client  retincmenl.  The  bouses  ol'  the  Uhiime  »re  of 
,  brick,  covered  with  moriar,  and  are  much  superior  in  ap- 


peanni-e  to  huuscs  fountl  in  the  t'ht»n>e  ciiin ;  bill  they 
are  not  suited  to  the  rlimair,  beiny  damp  and  unheahhy, 
and   biredin);  malaria  and   fvvrtv 

Sociriy  is  crtrmoniou*  and  rvacting,  and  is  led  bv  the 
occupant*  of  the  gii(ernn)rni  houte,  wbii  maintain  a  Intle 
cmtn  after  Rriiihh  fashion. 

The  city  of  Victoria  exTrndt  fur  about  tbrw  miles  aWng 
the  bay  shore,  and  thence  up  the  side!  nf  ihc  hiUs,  whci« 
it  loses  itirlf  in  lenace  on  tetiacc,  which  arc  racbed  by 
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winding  roads,  or  broad  flights  of  granite  steps.  Here  auid 
there  a  lovely  villa  or  mansion  marks  the  boundaiy,  and  the 
hotels  and  groups  of  elegant  homes  that  comb  *^  Mount 
Austin"  reach  down  to  meet  the  Queen-named  town. 

The  colony  is  ruled  by  a  royal  Governor,  with  an 
Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the 
Commander  of  the  troops,  the  Attomey-Generd,  and  the 
Auditor-General.  The  Legislative  Council,  presided  over 
by  the  Governor,  is  composed  of  all  the  members  df  the 
Council  (except  the  Commander),  with  the  additioa  of  four 
unofficial  members,  who  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Governor. 

The  Praya,  the  road  along  the  bay-front,  extends  ftom 
the  parade  to  the  extreme  northwest  end  of  die  town,  90^ 
is  lined  with  fine  shops  and  storehouses,  while  its  romdwwf 
is  crowded  with  busy  men  and  women.  The  Queen's  Road 
is  lined  on  both  sides  with  fine  shops,  filled  with  beautiful 
and  rare  wares  from  every  part  of  China,  Japan,  India,  sad 
Africa.  SUks,  crapes,  gauzes,  cabinets,  ivories,  koquan, 
porcelains,  precious  stones,  rare  filigree  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  cunning  work  in  camel's  'hair  and  fine  wools,  are 
lavishly  displayed  to  tempt  the  traveller;  and  the  roadwiqr 
swarms  with  a  motley  crowd  of  Europeans,  Jews,  Japanese,' 
Koreans,  Mahometans,  Hindoos,  Malays,  Javanese,  Parsees, 
Sikhs,  Cingalese,  Negroes,  half-castes,  and  everywhere  that 
unfortunate  Chinese  coolie,  —  the  drudge,  the  bearer  of  the 
world's  loads  and  burdens. 

The  ^^  Sikh "  policeman,  in  dark  blue,  with  immense 
scarlet  turban,  stands  ^^  attention  "  at  the  corner  of  the  road. 
White-robed  "  ayahs "  and  Koreans  stride  from  shop  to 
shop,  while  the  pedlers  cry  their  wares.  Everybody  is 
talking  in  this  great  Babel.  "  Tommy  Atkins,"  the  high 
private,  with  cap  on  ear  and  switch  in  hand,  swaggers  up 
the  road,  the  observed  of  all  observers.  A  picturesque 
group  of  little  musumes  from  "  Dai  Nippon  "  chaperone 
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L^hinetc  and  Hindoo  maidens  through  ihc  mazy  raad. 
Parectt,  Chinese,  and  Koreans  discuss  money,  stocks,  and 
he  lamt  rurnora  from  icoul.  The  'I'urk  and  the  Javancw 
bolJ  a  hoi  discussion.  Thr  childlike  and  bland  Cingalese 
iinfoldx  hit  pack, and  display*  beautiful  emerald*, muonitoncs, 
:at*s-cycs,  »pphircs,  and  diamonds  thai  arc  wonh  a  king's 
ransom,  but  can  be  purchased  (or  a  few  shillings ;  and  the 

l^kte_                               J 

„':""tfilHm  li  n  ii ;: .^-^ 

1 

J 
mull  boy*  in  p«gta3s  tou  the  thnitlccock  witk  kner,  tstcl, 

uddbow. 

Victoriji  has  most  of  the  mDdcrn  imptovemrni*.  Elcc- 
tncky,  gas,  and  oil  iilumiiute  ils  Mreeti.  A  cihle-<aT  line 
txicnds  up  thr  side  uf  the  htllt,  some  friunrcn  hundrrd  feel, 
to  "Mount  Austin,"  ubcrc  Himincr  hnuies  and  two  hne 
botcb  have  been  crivtcd,  and  water  b  aNirdantly  wipplicd 
from  «  rwcrroir  holdmp  wvcnty-fivc  million  gallon*.  'Ilvr 
mur-front  i>  being  extended  out  into  the  hay  three  hurMticvl 
feet,  whcie  a  muuvr  gruiiic   maining  mjII  ii  heing   buill. 
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and  skirt  along  the  Praya,  the  scenery  is  varying  and  grand 
beyond  description.  The  Happy  Valley,  which  is  the  pride 
of  the  colony^  is  a  vast  amphitheatre,  with  racecourse  and 
cricket-ground  in  its  centre,  and  behind  the  grand  stand 
are  the  English,  Catholic,  Jewish,  Mahometan,  and  Parsee 
cemeteries,  w!th  their  beautifully  shaded  walks,  clumps 
of  palms,  and  strange,  luxurious  tropical  growths  and 
blooms,  with  here  and  there  a  stately  pile,  or  stone,  to 
mark    the    resting-place    of    some    member    of  the    silent 

majority. 

How  full  these  cemeteries  are  !  It  is  only  about  fifty 
years  since  the  white  man  unfurled  his  banner  and  took 
possession  of  the  island,  but  in  that  time  the  "  Happy 
Valley  "  has  swallowed  up  her  victims  by  hundreds  and 
bv  thousands.  The  ride  back  to  the  city  is  delightful, 
but  one  becomes  a  little  serious  while  pondering  over 
the  causes  that  have  filled  these  cemeteries  in  so  short  a 
time. 

Victoria  is  remarkably  quiet  and  orderly.  The  streets 
arc  guarded  by  a  force  of  Indian  sepovs,  and  after  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Chinese  must  give  account  of 
their  movements.  The  mode  of  conveyance  is  by  chairs, 
upon  or  closed,  and  jinrikishas,  which  give  employment  to 
the  coolie  who  is  always  soliciting  your  patronage. 

Victoria  has  many  industries,  in  the  range  of  European 
and  Chinese  manufactures  and  art.  Besides  the  hundreds  of 
handiwork  establishments,  there  is  a  large  sugar  refinery, 
rum  distillery,  a  jute  mill,  an  extensive  paper  mill,  and  an 
ice  manufactory.  Each  year  large  sums  of  public  money 
arc  expended  for  improvements,  including  fortifications ; 
and  the  extension  of  military  and  public  roads,  sewerage 
and  drainage,  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  coolies. 
Two  daily  and  three  weeklv  newspapers  are  published  in 
the  English  language,  and  there  is  one  Chinese  bi-daily, 
besides  a  Portuguese  weekly. 
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Aberuf.ek,  Honc;-kijkg 

The  Aberdeen  dn-tlocks  are  situated  at  the  head  of  an 
inlet  on  the  suuth  side  uf  the  island.  7'he  entrance  is  easy 
and  safe,  and  the  anchorage  is  excellent.  The  docks  arc 
substantially  built  of  granite.  Hope  Dock  was  opened  in 
1 867,  and  has  a  length,  over  all,  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  feet;  its  breadth  at  entrance  is  eighty-four  feet;  its 
depth,  over  sill,  at  ordinary'  spring  tides,  twenty-four  feet. 
Rise  of  tides,  spring,  seven  feet  six  inches.  I.amunt  IXxTk, 
also  at  Aberdeen,  was  op<.-ned  in  1 860.  It  has  a  length, 
over  all,  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  its  breadth  at 
entrance  is  sixty-four  feet;  its  depth,  over  sill,  at  ordinary 
spring  tides,  sixteen  feet.  Rise  of  tide,  spring,  seven  feet 
six  inches.  'I'here  are  extensile  building  and  repair  shops 
ciinntctcd  with  these  docks. 


Ki.wio 


.  CmvA 


Kowloon  i^  a  ^  aM,  sli-htlv  un.lubtin-  pbin,  ..i<  the  in.nn- 
l.i>id  of  (-hiiu,  on  the  o;.,.oMte  -.id.-  ..I  llon^-kuni:  Ko.uU, 
aii.l  faces  th<-  island  nf  Hoiig-k«ii^.  h  ha>  Urn  ncjtiv 
l.<i.l  out  and  built  up  with  line  pui'lic  tuiiMinu>  aiul  tcsi- 
tlt-mes,  has  a  garriMin  of  Indian  tioups,  and  is  1  ..n^ultied 
to  be  a  Miburli  of  Victoria,  with  «hnli  jt  is  mtinn  tid  bv 
liitic  stiani  fcfr)-boais.  Fine  uiaiiite  dtv-doik-'  .itul  p.iicnt 
s1i|is  tot  hauling  up  vessels  are  loiateil  hete.  Thi-k  .ite  in 
I  V  M-  |ir.'\iniit\  to  the  shijipiiiL:,  and  jre  will  pr.Heited  nn 
.,','  -uh-..  The  approaches  to  the  docks  jie  |KTle(tlv  safe, 
aTiil  the  iniin(-.li.»e  \iiinity  aff.TiIs  <\.-e!lent  aiuhoiage. 
Poweilul  shiais  ..f  n  ■!  Ill  feel,  to  litt  tofv  toils,  stand  on  a 
whiif,  alongside  of  ul.i.h  w-ssels  laii  lie  in  from  twenty 
to  twentv-trto  fen  of  uater.  Che  depth  <.f  low-ualer 
s|>iiii^s  in  the  shjilouest  [latt  of  the  lia\,  in  Iroiit  of  the 
Jvcks,  is  ihiili-iiine  feel. 
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No.  I  Dock,  Kowloon,  has  a  length,  over  all,  of  five 
huiuiicd  and  thiny  feet ;  breadth  at  entrance,  eighty-six  feet 
top,  seventy  feet  bottom;  depth,  over  sill,  at  ordinary 
spring  tides,  thirty  feet ;  rise  of  tide,  spring,  seven  feet  six 
inches.  H.  M.  S.  ^Mmperieuse,"  of  eighty-four  hundred 
tons,  is  the  largest  \essel  ever  docked  here.  The  dock 
can  be  tilled  in  one  hour,  and  pumped  out  in  three  hours. 

No.  1  pock,  Kowloon,  was  opened  in  1866.  Length, 
o\cr  all,  three  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  breadth  at  entrance, 
se\cntv-huir  feel  \  depth,  over  sill,  at  ordinary  spring  tides, 
eighteen  fk\*i ;  rise  of  tide,  spring,  seven  feet  six  inches. 
The  S.  S.  ^^Cilenartney,"  of  2,107  tons,  is  the  largest  vessel 
e\er  dv>cked  here. 

Nv>.  \  Dock,  Kowloon,  was  opened  in  1866.  Length, 
oM-r  .ill,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet ;  breadth  at  en- 
ti.incc,  4J.3  feet ;  depth,  over  sill,  at  ordinary  spring  tides, 
thirteen  feet;  rise  of  tide,  spring,  seven  feet  six  inches. 
The  S.  S.  ^^  Douglas,"  of  i,J73  tons,  is  the  largest  vessel 
ever  vk>cked  here. 

Patent  Slip  No.  i,  Kowloon,  was  opened  in  1888. 
Length,  over  all,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  breadth  at 
entrance,  sixty  feet ;  depth,  over  sill,  at  ordinary  spring 
tides,  eleven  feet  ;  rise  of  tide,  spring,  seven  feet  six  inches. 
The  ship  "Napier,'*  of  1,235  tons,  is  the  largest  vessel  ever 
taken  on  this  slip. 

Patent  Slip  No.  2,  Kowloon,  was  opened  in  1892. 
Length,  over  all,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  breadth  at 
entrance,  sixty  feet ;  depth,  over  sill,  at  ordinary  spring 
tides,  eleven  feet.  Vessels  can  be  placed  on  the  slip  in 
two  and  a  half  hours. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Dock  is  located  on  the  Kowloon  side 

of  the  harbor,  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  Victoria. 

The  depth  of  low-water  springs   is  twentv-six  feet  in  the 

shallowest  part  of  the  bay.       The  anchorage  is  safe,  and   it 

is  better  protected  from  typhoons  than  any  other  portion  of 
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the  port.  The  dock  is  substantially  built  of  granite,  was 
opened  in  i87;r,an(l  has  a  length,  over  all,  of  four  hundred 
and  fiftj-six  feet ;  breadth  at  entrance,  eighty-ftve  feet  ; 
depth,  over  sill,  at  ordinary  spring  tides,  tMcnty  feet ;  rise 
of  tide,  spring,  seven  feet  six  incho.  The  Steamer  "City 
of  Tokio,"  of  5,07*)  tons,  is  the  largest  vessel  ever  ducked 
here. 

These  docks  and  slips  arc  all  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. The  wurk-shops,  at  each,  have  even'  appliance 
necessary  for  the  repairs  of  vessels  or  their  machinery', — 
lathes,  planing,  screwing,  cutting,  punching  and  hydraulic 
riveting  machines,  etc.,  etc.,  —  capable  of  executing  work 
on  the  largest  scale.  The  shipwright's,  builer-maker's, 
machine,  and  blacksmith's  shops,  and  the  foundries,  are  all 
well  e<|uipped  to  execute  the  Ui^cst  work  with  quick 
dispatch.  Seitral  powerful  steam-iugs  are  alwa\s  ready 
flit  senile.  \i\  the  rules  uf  ihesi-  docks,  vessels  using  their 
<nvn  maierijls  and  men  to  make  rcpjirs,  while  in  duck,  are 
(kkrgcd  tiftcrn  (x-r  cent  on  the  \a\w  of  the  labor,  and  tin 
pir  ceni  on  the  lalue  of  niatciuls,  <\ii|>t  shiuihini;  and 
n.iils,  iin  which  the  cbar^ie  is  tiie  per  cini. 

Itong-kong  owes  its  import jikc  to  the  fact  thai  it  is  the 
milJtanand  naval  head«ntatters  of  the  Uritisb  to!,i-  in  this 
(|iMrtiT  i>f  the  globe.  It  is  aUo  the  pn-mineiit  bankini;- 
.(■ntrc  of  the  far  Kast.  It  is  ihe  iintrjl  p.,rt  t-u  trade 
11:  s-i.ar,  flour,  salt,  ship  supplies,  and  jriaiiite,  .iml  hjs  a 
l..r.;<r  .i|iii.'n  trade  than  any  other  pmt  in  ih.ii    j>ait  ol   ibe 


The  -cji.-iv  1-  «iKl  aji.!  dt.-.ir;.  Aitimi-Ts  h.i.r  bmi 
m.ule  [..M>lnv.it<-  ii.<  ami  sweet  lanis,  Kit  •  i.  n  the  Chincst- 
i.iriiioi  maki'  ili-m  irii'W  in  -uifiin-nt  ijuantiins  to  siippK 
tl.e  fortijM  r.  s  .i.i.i,,  I  lu  .  r.iji.-e,  nuniio,  and  l.vhie  ^i..v.- 
in  «<Il-.l.iltrrid  -p..t-.  ■r..rto-,-s.|.....,.and  s<wt.il  <p<vies 
of    {Hii^i.M'ii^    sruki.    a:i'    l.'iind    alv'iit    the    isl.iiid,   and    a 
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troublesome  white  ant  burrows  into  wcx>dwoifc  and' cuts  die 

heart  out  of  it. 

Hong-kong  is  not  a  healthy  place.  Malaria  is  given 
out  from  its  decomposing  granite  hills,  kidnejr  diaeasea 
are  prevalent,  and  deadly  cuts  and  sores  wiD  not  heal 
(surgical  cases  are  sent  abroad  for  cure),  and  catarili  is  one 
of  the  nuisances  of  the  island.  The  temperature  nuigea 
from  56"^  to  84^  Fah.  The  mean  temperature  throu^icut 
the  year  is  about  73^  Fah.,  but  is  modified  by  the  moflh 
soons.     The  annual  rainfall  is  about  59  inches.  * 

In  1 841,  the  population  was  5,000,  which  has  increaaed 
by  emigration  to  about  225,000,  of  whom  6,000  aJne 
Americans  and  Europeans  (including  all  the  troops),  and 
219,000  Asiatfcs,  of  whom  the  Chinese  are  the  moat 
numerous.  About  25,000,  in  addition,  live  in  boats  scat- 
tered about  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  Chinese 
government  maintains  a  fleet  of  small  revenue  cutters  in 
Hong-kong  waters,  to  prevent  opium  and  salt  smuggling. 

From  Victoria  Peak, —  1,835  feet  high,  —  where  the 
British  Jack  is  always  flying,  the  view  is  interesting  and 
grand.  On  one  hand  stretches  the  everlastingly  restless 
sea,  surging  and  dashing  against  the  rocks  and  islets  of  the 
Ladrone  group;  yonder,  Mount  Steakeuse,  on  the  island 
of  Lamma,  two  miles  distant,  stands  1,140  feet  high ;  and 
sleepy  old  China  is  grand  but  mysterious,  without  br^ht- 
ncss,  —  no  greens  or  golds,  silvers  or  pinks,  blues  or 
pearls,  but  just  the  dull,  heavy  red,  like  the  ball  the 
dragon  tosses  upon  her  own  flag.  The  sun  sinks  be- 
hind the  paddy-fields  into  the  west,  the  twinkling  lights, 
away  down  in  the  city  and  on  the  bay,  admonish  us,  and 
when  we  enter  the  cable-car  and  are  whirled  down,  and 
still  down,  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  romance  is  gone  before 
we  reach  the  city. 


h 


CHAPTER   XXIV 


MACAO,    CHINA 


ATRIP  rnim  Hong-ktmg  to  Macxo  in  one  nf  the 
untidy  liitlr  MntciMi  which  ply  bawtrn  the  put* 
M  vcnr  intermit^  and  rnfiiyBhlc-  ^^'hen  ih«  Oaniic  ycll> 
iiT  thr  rifficcn.,  the  bloMing  of  uram,  and  the  louiiitg  ul 
the  whittle  havr  nratni,  thr  lilttr  cnfl  hcad«  fur  the 
I.ynoiin  Cam,  and  all  it  quin  on  baianl  cxcqW  the  pulut- 
ing  thcoh*  of  ihc  vshaurtint;  ^teani.  We  tun  hctwcra 
•cenn  in  brown  and  ^ntv,  tnJen,  uiM,  anil  wctrd,  attd  the 
undnbting  ntutinn  af  thr  rvvr-rntlrM  *ra  nu^ri  the  little 
craft  i»  dance  upon  the  wairn.  Pinure«(|ue  ^mupt  and 
cruwds  unwitiiDgl)'  poie  abgut   the  decka,  —  PpnugucK, 
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sengcrs.  The  ever-changing  groups  are  studies  that  leave 
pleasant  memories  ;  and  long  after  the  journey  is  done,  we 
smile  at  the  recollections  of  this  or  that  incident  of  the  trip. 

Like  all  other  harbors  in  this  part  of  the  world,  Macao 
swarms  with  gay  sampans,  with  their  queer  little  shrines 
and  mirrors  and  pictures,  half-Christian,  half-Buddhist. 
A  strange  mixture  of  beliefs  have  come  through  poor  old 
China,  and  in  coming  have  brought  the  soil  with  them, — 
religion  musty  and  soiled.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Hiang-shang,  on  a 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  Chu-kiang 
wfth  the  Heung-kiang,  in  latitude  22^  north,  and  longitude 
132'^  cast.  The  gayly  colored,  flat-roofed  houses,  red  and 
blue  and  green,  make  a  quaint  little  city^  which  nestles 
between  bold,  bleak,  black  rocky  hills. 

The  old  Portuguese  forts,  with  their  ancient  guns  frown- 
ing upon  the  river,  are  more  picturesque  than  awe-inspiring 
in  these  days  of  rifle-guns  and  long  ranges.  The  Praya 
Grande  (here  everything  is  "grande")  is  the  promenade 
of  the  place,  where  the  belles  and  the  beaux  of  old  Macao 
take  their  airings,  passing  before  the  palace,  and  among  the 
little  shops  and  gambling  saloons  which  border  its  animated 
road.  The  old  church  of  St.  Paul  has  braved  monsoons, 
typhoons,  ficrj'  flames,  and  earthquakes  since  1594.  St. 
Paul,  with  its  deep-toned  organ,  and  the  old  Hospital  of 
the  Misericordi,  stand  as  living  protests, — the  cross  against 
the  lotus. 

After  climbing  the  rocks  and  bowlders  beyond  the  city, 
wc  reach  the  grotto  of  poor  Camocns,  the  real  object  of 
our  pili'^rimage.  Strewn  with  great  granite  bowlders, 
abraded  and  shorn  bv  monsoon  and  typhoon,  the  spot  is 
as  wild  as  nature  made  it, —  althouah  trees  and  shrubs 
and  vines  have  been  transplanted,  so  that  men  of  these 
latter  times  may  not  see  the  place  in  its  native  bareness. 
Sitting  here,  where  Camoens  wrote  his  immortal  "  Lusiad," 
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t  the  glories  of  his  beluvcd  Purtugal,  ahhuugh  an 
exile  from  her  shores,  wc  must  aJmire  the  man,  so  tilled 
with  patriotism. 

The  hisitory  of  Camoens  is  interesting.  He  was 
born  in  Lisbon  in  1524.  Of  noble  parentage,  u-cll 
educated,  with  classical  attainments,  witty,  courteous, 
and  handsome,  he  was  welcome  at  the  Poriuguese  court, 
where  he  met  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  land.  Here 
he  soon  became  a  favorite  with  the  fair  sex,  while  his 
sarcasm  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  own. 

Camocns  formed  a  romantic  passion  for  a  ladv  of  the 
court.  The  lady  had  a  suitor  whom  her  parents  lavored, 
and  when  Camoens's  passion  became  known  to  them,  their 
influence  procured  his  banishment  from  the  coun.  Our 
piiet  joined  the  forcc>,  went  to  Africa,  and  engaged  in 
the  war  a)!ain>i  the  Moors  in  which  he  lo>t  his  right  eve. 
In  1550  he  reiurncd  tti  Lisbon.  In  155^  he  had  trouble 
wilh  an  officer  of  the  royal  household.  The  orti.cr  and 
two  of  the  poet's  friends  were  rollickint:,  when  u  ili~|<uic.' 
ai"-e,  and  the  poet  came  to  the  km m-.  Thr  .-rtinT 
nccived  a  sword-thrust  in  the  iKck,  and  the  fij.n.!-  rjii 
off.  Camoens  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  w.is  ..oon 
nli-.ised  on   promi>ing  10  leave  the  countiv. 

He  started  for  the  Hast  Indies,  and  arrived  .11  ( lo.i  in 
time  to  join  a  force  against  the  Puricntas,  when  bv  ili'l 
-in.  jo-hI  service.  He  returned  to  (Joa  in  thi  t..|lo«,i,^. 
■■'  .  ,  ^llt.  gi»iny  liHise  rein  to  hi*  caustic  [x-ii,  he  trmnsiJ 
:b.  ..■.i:bo:ities  and  was  bani.hed.  He  foiniJ  his  «..;  to 
.\l.i..io,  .1.,.!  in  the  solitude  of  this  "■  ;t..  p--s,d  bis  .!..is 
m  wniiri-  th<-  -  I.usiad,"  rei,  .jntirv  tbe  \  ittui  s  ol  his 
lj,Tl:hiI  l"..^,L;l■■,l■  ,I.n,-  \:>:..iii..,  xh-  !«...r  -!....-,  wh...  in 
str..n^.-  lands,  jmo  :j  v-rari-.-  ).r.vl.  .  in.!.-.!  I  ..m.wns  s„ 
dew.iv.ili  and  with  -u.h  -.  lii  ■m!.-,  tr.-.  i.,b  t  vilv,  lemiH-st, 
and  wruk.  Mhob.-.-j..l  h-  bim.  in.l  »il...  it n.lerlv  closed 
bi-  b.iri-.-vii.i-.  wear^■,■v.■-  in  .Lath. 
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Rffturning  to  Goa,  Canioens  and  hi«  faithful  slave  wa 
wrecked  near  the  mouth  of  the  ^iv^^,  and  on  their  atrjvl 
were  cast  into  prison.  In  Goa,  Camurji-t  received  ne 
the  death  of  hts  beloved,  news  which  cni/.rd  him  ;  but  tlS 
devoted  Antonio  guided  him  through  l)i>  sorniw.  Camoea 
was  at  last  released  from  prison,  and  iifier  seventeen  yea 
of  weary  exile  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  qua 
antined  for  a  year  on  account  of  th<7  [lUgue,  which  hj 
carried  off  more  than  fifty  thousand  people.  When  | 
landed,  he  went  to  sec  his  poor  old  nuithrr,  ;in(l  then  mat 
arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the  "  Lusiad."  ft; 
publication  excited  the  malice  of  jealous  poets,  but  Camot 
knew  little  of  this,  as  he  lived  a  retifL-J  lift!,  and  his  frieiidi 
were  only  a  few  fethers  of  the  convent  of  Santa  An* 
After  the  year  1578,  be  was  reduced  to  extreme  poven* 
and  on  June  10,  1580,  he  died  in  a  snuU,  cheerless  rooni 
in  a  miserable  house  in  the  Rua  de  Santa  Ana. 

After  the  death  of  Camoens,  Fra  Jose  Indio,  a  C^md 
itc  monk,  wrote  these  lines  on  a  fly-leaf  of  a  lirsi  copy  t 
the  "  Lusiad  " ;  — 

"  What  thing  more  grievous  than  to  see  so  great  godn 
lacking  success !  I  saw  him  die  in  a  hosfHtal  in  IJibon, 
without  a  sheet  to  cover  him,  after  having  triumphed  in  Ac 
Indies,  and  having  sailed  tive  thousand  five  hundred  leiguet 
by  sea.  What  warning  so  great  for  those  who,  by  night 
and  day,  weary  themselves  in  study  without  profit,  like  tbe 
spider  weaving  the  thread  to  catch  small  flies." 

I"  '557>  t^^  Portuguese,  in  return  for  their  services  in 
combating  piracv,  were  permitted  to  form  a  settlement  00 
the  peninsula.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  set  up  the  crosif 
and  in  1575  the  Chinese  built  the  wall  across  the  island  to 
separate  this  settlement  from  the  rest  of  China.  In  1583, 
a  government  was  formed  for  the  settlement,  and  in  1628, 
Jeronimo  deSilveria  became  the  first  royal  Governor.  The 
Chinese  claim  that  they  have  always  retained  control  over 
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the  snilcmcnc  through  Mandarins,  and  bave  nevcf  oir- 
rc-ndrrrd  ihcir  icrrituiial  mverrign  rigtux.  The  royal 
Govrrncir,  I)(  Amaral,  in  1849,  drcUrcd  that  ihc  Mandarini 
had  no  more  autboritv  than  the  rcprcKrntativct  of  any  other 


fonig,n  nation.  \ic  AnuraJ  wu  asnHJnatcd  in  the  ume 
yraf,  htii  his  i«iri-«M(iri  havr  continued  hU  poKcy,  although 
the  Chinrv  ^o«  eiiiineiit  icfiitn  ii>  rvctignne  the  claim. 

The  Eurofxan  powrri  coinidet  Maiaa  a  dtfaeH  colony, 
and  Um  King  of  hirmgal  a|ipiMnu  all  the  ofic«r«f  tndud* 
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ing  the  Chinese  magistrates.     Macao  has  been  occupied  by 
British  forces  to  prevent  its  seizure  by  the  French. 

There  are  6,050  inhabitants  of  European  extraction  in 
Macao,  60,617  Chinese  living  on  the  land,  and  about 
11,000  in  b()at;>.  The  people  are  engaged  in  commercial 
and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  nearly  all  the  land  is  under 
cultivation.  Macao  has  been  a  free  port  since  1846.  The 
preparation  and  packing  of  tea  is  the  most  important  in- 
dustrv  of  the  port,  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  Chinese 
manufactured  goods  from  Canton.  Gambling  and  opium 
dens  arc  numerous,  and  are  openly  carried  on. 

'I'hc  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  is  1^15,000,000. 
Tiic  revenue  is  largelv  made  up  from  taxes  on  gambling 
tables,  and  small  dues  and  fines. 


CHAPTKR   XXV 

MANILA,     PHILIIMMNE    ISLANDS 

ON  the  afternoon  ot*  March  12,  we  ran  out  of  Hong- 
kong roadN,  and  anchored  under  the  lee  of  a  barren 
little  rock.  On  the  following  morning,  we  had  target  prac- 
tice with  great  and  small  guns,  rifles,  and  revolvers  *,  after 
which  we  picked  up  our  targets,  and  headed  out  for  Manila. 

After  leaving  the  fogs  and  gloom  of  Hong-kong,  halmv 
air  freshened  into  gtxKl  t<>pNaiI-!)ree/es,  droxe  <»rt'thi'  chill, 
and  gave  us  all  new  life.  V.wn  the  oKl  >hip  —  a>  sail  uas 
made,  and  the  engines  put  out  of  u>e  —  dashrd  ahi  .ul  and 
bumped  into  the  seas  as  thout:h  she  enjuM-J  (he  Jili^firrul 
bath. 

During  the  middle  watch  of  the  lOih,  we  lost  lh«  \\,:i«i, 
but  the  heavy  swell  i»f  the  sea  remained,  anil  ih*  \'.  ^sl! 
became  a  little  t(M)  Hjv)rti\e  for  our  ciniitoit.  Fellow^  were 
pitched  out  of  their  htinkN  in  a  \ei\  uneeiemonit>u^  r. in}, ;.<(), 
and  furniture  and  crockei\  were  Ncni  ab«»ut  the  ^:.  >  k^  .it  a 
rate  dangerous  to  our  liinhs  and  our  p«Kkets.  \\  i  v.  »:e 
not  slow  HI  iiettin:!  the  eni:ines  nmru^ted,  aiul  ^" -ij  .li.  .n! 
with  them. 

FtM  till-  I'.i^r  tw«»  iM  three  hours,  ..»•■•  «.:.;  •  .:■  up,  :iie 
\  CNNi'!  it)l!t-il  iit« -'■  :  th.tn  }»«-*«:i  .  ^  ' '  j^  ■•^'*^  "-*  '^  '^■*" 
<|ues!  1  >::,  .i:;-.l  w  \\  ..n.i«  : i  .'  .i!»-  i.i  •'  tn  --•:  -ti'  [  k-.  wIjiW- 
fi'lw,!  ,|ii:  :s,  N.  ^   r  ;!j   i'h    :1'»p^  .   .1  •     !   ■ ,  .    ■  i     '■•»  'at  .i-^  'Il.t 

we    Uwu!<i    'l.l'IK    *"   -e'.l    It'll     t.lTM.N"    .,•  .1     »      -.r  '.     If    VI  . I,    \K\t  •( 

We    (  iMiKl    .I'u.iVs    have  sui  h    p!«.i-.ii:t    s.        UMdin::s    ,inJ  >o 

much  con)tv>it. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  we  sighted  Luzon,  and 
ran  along  Manila  Bay,  in  full  view  of  the  land.  For  miles 
we  ran  almost  beside  the  beautiful  white  surf-washed  beach, 
which  met  the  low,  rolling  land,  and  lost  itself  on  the  sides 
of  great  mf)untains,  that  rear  their  black  heads  full  five 
thousand  feet  into  the  clouds.  We  reached  the  outer  harbor 
at  about   noon,  and  anchored  there. 

Manila,  the  capital  of  I^uzon,  as  well  as  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Manila,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River,  in  latitude  14°  36'  north,  and 
longitude  i  20^  52'  east.  The  immediate  surrounding  coun- 
try is  low,  rolling  land,  almost  flat,  and  being  bare  of  vege^ 
tation  in  the  dry  season  has  a  barren  appearance.  The 
Mafonso  and  Mateo  Mountains  form  the  background  for 
Manila,  and  give  color  and  variety  to  the  otherwise  monoto- 
nous scencrv. 

Old  Boreas  and  Neptune  paid  their  respects  to  us  on 
our  first  night  in  the  port,  in  the  form  of  a  little  blow. 
The  sea  dashed  into  our  ports,  drowning  out  some  of  the 
rooms  ;  and  after  the  ports  were  closed  it  became  so  intoler- 
ably hot  that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  in  the  ship. 

The  next  morning  we  made  a  trip  to  the  shore.  After 
cros>in;j:  the  bay  in  the  steam-cutter,  we  entered  the  Pasig 
River,  between  the  grim  old  Spanish  fort  and  the  massive 
granite  lighthouse  which  guard  the  entrance.  Keeping 
on  up  the  river  for  about  a  mile,  passing  between  and 
dodging  lines  of  busy  shipping,  where  unloading  and  loading 
was  being  done,  we  heard  all  the  noise  and  witnessed  the 
confusion  made  by  Spanish  sailors  and  longshoremen, — 
poor  fellows  !  —  who  cannot  lift  a  weiirht  without  an  ac- 
companying  yell  or  song,  in  which  the  song  is  seven-eighths 
veil  and  one-eighth   music. 

We  landed  on  a  flight  of  granite  steps  at  the  custom- 
house, and  were  assailed  but  in  a  friendlv  wav — bv  a 
crowd  of  natives,  aiixious  to  serve  us  in  almost  anv  capacity  ; 
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to  act  is  guiJes  over  the  city,  to  sell  the  lucky  number  in 
the  lottery,  cakes,  fruits,  or  cigars,  or  to  furnish  teams  tu 
sec  the  sights.  After  some  parley,  we  entered  a  trap 
driven  by  a  native  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  lively  little 
ponic!!,  and  started  off  for  the  Club.  Our  driver  mure 
than  earned  his  fare  by  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  his  part  of  the  expedition.  He  would  strike  at 
the  flank  of  one  pony  and  then  at  the  other,  all  the  while 
yelling  as  if  the  city  were  on  fire,  and  he  driving  the  only 
lirc-cngine  in  the  pbce.  We  soon  discovered  this  to  be  a 
nisc,  a  cheap  way  of  showing  his  importance  and  zeal. 
The  dash-board  and  niK  the  ponies  received  the  blows,  and 
the  veiling  is  simply  a  Manila  fashion.  It  became  evident 
that  the  Jehu  did  not  know  where  the  club-house  was; 
neither  did  we,  and  as  the  day  was  hot,  the  trap  comfort- 
able, and  we  were  seeing  interesting,  novel  sights,  we  let 
him  drive  on  at  will. 

After  wandering  about  in  this  fashion,  we  dashed  up  a  street 
where  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  were  floating  over  our  Con- 
sulate ;  and  through  an  open  window  we  saw  our  repre- 
sentative decked  in  all  the  glory  of  full  dress,  readv  fi)r  a 
dinner  at  eight.  He  was  slowly  pacing  the  floor,  tr\-ing  to 
keep  iiiil,  with  the  mercury  bobbing  ico'  in  the  shade. 
Ihe  Consulate  gaie  us  the'  bearing  of  the  Club,  and  we 
hejdcd  direcllv  for  it,  S(H>n  arrived,  and  laid  ourselve^  out 
in  lon^  easy-chairs  under  the  "  punkhas,"  which  the 
niolii's  kept  moving  at  a  v^orous  rate,  wafiing  gentle 
brec/.i!.  iniT  lis,  as  we  enjoyed  the  perfection  of  la/.ine^s 
while  jw.iJiiiiLr    the  preparation  of  luncheon. 

After  hji  ing  tiiMn  the  ponies  a  brrathiiij;  ■tpdl  and  the 
[eh  I  time  t.i  rest  bi^  lungs,  we  n-eniered  the  trap  and 
staf-MJ  .iff  to  ■4-e  the  sights. 

The  iViir  River  ilividc  Manila  iiit.i  two  ji.irti,  which  ire 
[1  :■.:  .-iit-d    h\    a    tine    old    sionc   liri.lje   and   a    h.indsome 
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The  old  lity,  the  Plaza  de  Manila,  is  enclosed  by 
the  walls  of  the  old  fort,  and  is  entered  by  low,  arched 
gateways.  Its  streets  arc  broad  and  very  clean,  and  run 
at  ri^ht  angles  to  each  uther ;  but  as  there  are  nnther  shops 
nor  trathc,  thcv  are  dull  and  gloomy,  only  brightened  by 
the  many  little  parks  of  refreshing 
green,  and  by  the  tinkling  bells  of 
the  poor  car-horses  who  are  beaten 
through  them. 

The  Governor's  palace,  the 
administration  building,  and 
the  cathedral  face  a  large 
garden  of  beautiful  tropical 
flowers,  which  shed  their  fra- 
gjance  about  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Don  Carlos  IV.  of 
Spain.  The  University  and 
Academy  of  Arts,  the  arsenal, 
mint,  museum,  hospitals, 
many  churches,  and  religious 
houses  arc  also  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  the  city. 
Outside  the  city  walls,  hand- 
some villas, situated  in  beauti- 
ful grounds,  extend  along  the  roads 
for  miles.  La  Luna  is  a  prome- 
nade facing  the  bav,  where  all 
Manila  resorts  in  the  evening,  tu 
hear  the  bands  play, 
e  ()|iposite  siilc  of  (he  river,  contains 
exiensi\e  warehouses  tilled  wuh  the  products  of  these 
islands  ami  with  ware>  from  all  paits  of  the  world,  — the 
K-caUo,  lined  wiih  gay  Chinese  shops,  the  native  suburb, 
which  struggles  for  miles  up  the  river,  the  busv  Beriondo, 
and  the  fashionable  San    Miguel. 
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Dashing  ovi-r  ihc  musf-covcrrd  ftvnc  btidgr  which  ffnn* 
the  Paaig,  ihe»rc  nloDf*  the  rivt-r't  ttuik,  by  the  old,  cracked 
city  wall  and  (he  monument  10  Magellan,  and  under  the 
luw  arrhway  in  ihp  wall,  wf  frttind  mir  «ptri(ed  little  panie« 
i.fr.Id  Manila.     VVc 


N*Tivn  aw  Mamia,  VMurmia  (MJtana. 
kept  on  ihroogh  the  tleepv  greets  (u  ihe  cathnlnil,  a  mu- 
■ivc  old  fi\e  of  gnnnr,  in  ibc  cumpntile  M>le  a(  archiier- 
lure,  Rcimanctque,  wiih  Conmhian  ciwrmtc.  Founded  in 
tiJir  o»c  hundred  and  fiNirtccn  yran  after  Columbtil 
rrka  ;  teveral  timet  (haltered,  wterked,  a 
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rebuilt,  —  it  now  stands  (surrounded  by  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  architecture  in  Manila),  bearing  the  scars  and  rents 
of  the  earthquakes  of  1863  and  1880. 

Venerable,  historic,  and  altogether  grand,  the  old  bat- 
tered walls  still  enclose  and  guard  beautiful  chapels  and 
altars,  the  grand  choir  and  organ,  the  golden  throne,  the 
cunningly  wrought  statues,  and  wonderful  paintings, —  all 
magniticcnt  fittings  for  this  old  Christian  church  in  this  far- 
eastern  isle. 

Inanimate  witness  of  masses,  glorias,  and  triumphs  in 
the  fair  days,  when  the  people  had  cause  for  thanksgivings 
and  rejoicings  for  bounteous  harvests,  the  stay  of  the 
pestilence,  or  some  triumph  of  the  Spanish  arms,  or  the 
witness  of  misery  and  heart-rending  distress,  when  terror- 
stricken  women  and  half-dazed  men  flocked  here  and 
prayed  to  Heaven  to  stay  the  rumbling  and  quaking  earth, 
that  rent  and  shattered  massive  piles  of  man*s  handiwork, 
tore  great  rents  in  the  earth,  and  swallowed  up  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people,  burying  them  from  the  sight 
of  their  fellows  forever. 

With  its  scars  and  rents,  its  chime  of  sonorous  bells, 
and  with  clusters  of  old  trees  growing  from  its  top  and 
sides,  the  cathedral  bell  tower  (now  a  ruin)  stands  like 
a  solitary  sentinel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The 
native  ringer,  stationed  within  its  walls,  rings  out  the  half- 
hours  upon  the  musical  chimes,  by  time  measured  with 
a  Yankee  clock  which  has  superseded  the  ancient  hour- 
glass. 

The  onlv  modern  thing  in  the  vicinity,  besides  the 
clock,  is  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Don  Carlos  IV.  of 
Spain,  in  robes  of  state,  which  stands  in  a  handsome  garden 
of  flowers,  facing  the  cathedral.  The  inscription  on  the 
pedestal   reads,  — 

"IN    GRATITUDE    FOR    THF.    IN TRODICTION    OF    VACCINATION    IN    THE 

PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS." 
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The  noble  pile  of  moss  and  crceper-covcrrd  granite 
yonder  is  the  ruin  of  the  palace,  another  result  of  the 
earthquake.  The  top  and  front  of  the  building  were 
thrown  down,  leading  the  grand  stone  stairway  exposed, 
like  an  ascent  to  some  old  tomb.  These  ruins  are  in  the 
centre  of  a  noble  park  of  luxuriant  growth.  It  is  said 
that  on  moonlight  nights,  in  the  monsoon  season,  shadows 
from  the  treL-s  thrown  across  stairway  and  park  appear 
like  a  procession  of  black-robed  monks  wandering  about 
the  ruins.  The  superstitbus  natives  stare  wiih  frightened 
eyes,  and  run  in  wonder  and  awe  from  the  mysterious 
apparition.  All  about  the  city  there  are  ruins  of  fine 
houses  that  were  thrown  down  by  the  earthi|iiake,  and 
have  remained  untouched  since  that  time. 

Phc  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  a  magnificein  pile, 
long  and  broad  and  high.  Its  exterior  is  plain  and  niipre- 
leiiliiius,  like  the  ecclesiastic  architecture  uf  old  Spain  and 
Mexico,  and  the  missions  of  California  ;  but  its  interior 
is  encased  with  ext|uisiiely  carved  sandal-wuixl,  the  work 
of  native  Christians  of  India,  fmm  designs  fiimishcd  l»v 
native  priests  here.  There  are  no  gorgeous  grein-,  potd>, 
and  scarlets,  or  bold,  grotes(|ue  carvings,  such  a%  we  see  in 
the  Buddhist  temples,  but  beautiful  reliefs  and  has-ieliefs 
that  tell  the  stories  of  the  Saviour,  the  Apostles,  .md  Fathers 
of  [he  Church.  A  great  cabinet  of  sweet-scented  wihkIs 
is  so  finely  executed  as  to  bear  the  glass.  Kjch  section 
and  panel  is  a  wonderful  work  of  art,  ami  the  whole  a 
c'lllictiiin  of  masterpieces. 

Ihcieaiea  few  fine  old  historical  paintings  in  the  Church 
of  Santo  Diiminnn.  One  represents  the  murder  of  the 
priests  in  liho  by  the  .Arabians,  on  the  Pescadores.  On 
the  op)Misite  side  of  the  doorway  a  painting  represents 
a  iuimb<T  i)f  priests  assembled,  in  the  sanctuary,  around 
the  mutilated  body  of  a  white  man,  while  the  heavens  are 
open,  and    the   priests   hold  consultation   with  the    Holy 
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Family.  The  light  was  poor,  and  we  could  not  decipher 
the  inscription  upon  this  vcr\  old  and  dim  picture. 

On  one  side  of  a  chapel,  there  is  a  fine  painting  of  the 
"Jesuits  preaching  to  the  Japanese,"  and  a  picture  opposite 
represents  the  "  Persecution  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  Japanese." 
I'hese  pictures  are  carefully  guarded  and  shown  with  much 
pride  by  the  brethren  of  Santo  Domingo. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Japan  was 
almost  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
Dutch  were  jealous,  and  intrigued  with  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment, persuading  it  that  the  Christians  designed  its 
overthrow.  The  Japanese  became  alarmed,  and  waged 
a  relentless  war  of  extermination  'against  the  Jesuits  and 
native  Christians.  Thousands  who  would  not  renounce 
their  religion  were  thrown  over  the  causeway  of  Papin- 
berg,  and  drowned   in  the  sea. 

Cigar  manufacture  is  a  monopoly  of  the  government, 
and  the  manufactory  covers  several  acres  of  ground.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  place  to  visit ;  twelve  thousand  women 
and  girls  are  at  work,  some  handsome,  some  plain,  some 
neat,  and  others  untidy  ;  but  all  chatter  gayly,  and  many 
a  heartv  Spanish  laugh  rings  out  while  their  little  heaps 
of  tobacco  are  manipulated.  Here  one  sees  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  stripping,  assorting,  filling,  rolling,  pasting,  count- 
ing, and  packing  in  boxes  the  rolls  of  fragrant  weed.  At  the 
noon-hour  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  women  leave  the 
premises,  tlicv  are  all  searched,  to  make  sure  that  no  scraps 
of  tobacco  arc  taken  awav.  1  hev  are  even  required  to 
take  down  their  hair.  The  examinations  are  made  under 
the  superintendence   of  a   Spanish   beautv. 

llie  cemeterv,  like  those  at  New  Orleans,  is  surrounded 
bv  an  outer  and  an  inner  wall,  with  level  compartments 
between  them,  shelved  in  lows  one  above  another.  On 
the  arrival  of  a  bodv,  it  is  taken  from  its  casket  and  placed 
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in  one  of  thnr  compartmrnts.  Quickliinc  U  pbnd  around 
it  tu  haiicn  (lie  pmccvi  uf  ikcunipositiun ;  ibc  (^)c»ing  b 
then  >nl(^i  with  a  fncmurial  sionc,  ami  (be  caUiet  it  taken 
back  to  the  undenakcr't  iJiop  to  await  the  Drxt  bwty  ttiu 
will  fit  into  it. 


tiriMir^  woiih  M-cing.  The  painting  reprrtcniil^  the 
'^  Baptism  of  the  Sjt  lout  by  Saint  John  "  tt  a  lim.-  cntnpn**- 
tion,  rich  in  [oInHiig.  The  ttamei]  gUw  wind'iw  VhinJ 
(Iv  jlt.r  h„  "  :,,.L"-U  h.H 
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altar-piece  is  a  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin ;  and  when  the 
sun  shines  through  the  window,  the  eftect  is  of  ^^  angels 
hovering  about  the  Virgin."  A  heavy  white  veil  hangs 
before  the  altar  and  heightens  the  effect  of  the  picture,  so 
that  it  appears  like  a  beautiful  dream. 

Every  afternoon  San  Miguel,  the  fashionable  drive,  is  gay 
with  hundreds  of  Spanish  dowagers,  black-eyed  sefioritas, 
and  interesting  children,  who  recline  in  elegant  carriages, 
which  are  drawn  by  handsome  ponies.  The  ladies  are 
gowned  in  black  or  pink  or  yellow  silks,  with  black  man- 
tillas arranged  in  the  hair  and  falling  gracefully  about  the 
shoulders,  as  they  drive  back  and  forth  over  the  length  of 
the  n(jble  street.  As  night  approaches,  the  street  is  filled 
with  people,  the  sidewalks  are  crowded,  and  all  Manila 
secnis  to  be  out  on   parade. 

Driving  through  a  beautiful  suburb  that  is  lined  with 
handsome  villas  and  well-kept  grounds  of  luxuriant  green, 
we  keep  on  with  the  throng,  and  reach  "  La  Luna,"  an 
oblong  plot  of  ground  near  the  bay  shore.  La  Luna,  "  the 
night,*'  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  several  hundred 
vards  wide,  and  is  illuminated  bv  reddish-black  flames  from 
hundreds  of  kerosene  lamps.  A  band  from  one  of  the 
regiments  discourses  music  from  dark  until  ten  o'clock, 
while  hundreds  of  carriages  containing  fair  women  and 
brave  men  drive  slowly  round  and  round.  Their  occupants 
enjov  the  cool  breezes  from  the  wide  bay,  the  beautiful, 
moving  panorama,  and  the  sweet  music,  or  perhaps  alight 
to  promenade  upon  the  greensward,  and  to  exchange  greet- 
ings with  friends.  The  men,  in  white  linen  clothes,  with 
black  derhv  hats,  lounge  about  with  their  cigars,  or  drop 
into  the  little  wine-shops  at  the  turn  ot  the  promenade  to 
discuss  the  news  over  a  glass  ot  claret. 

Wherever  one  goes  in  the  evening,  whether  to  church, 
theatre,  on  the  streets,  the  beautiful  promenade,  or  to  call 
upon  friends,  he  is  always  met   by  the  sickly,  reddish-black, 
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■moky  flamr  of  kcroscru?.  The  dread  of  canhquaka  and 
fim  should  (each  the«c  people  to  throw  the  treacherous  oil 
■way,  and  to  adupl  gat  or  circtricity. 


A  X«TiT(  II*  Haviu,  FHiurriia  lw.4)it«. 

The  Spanianli  live  in  fine  Mooe  hunic*,  whkh  have  an 

ir  of  wcahh  and  elcgaiu-e  -,  while  the  native*  live  in  hut* 

of  »inw  ur  in  pourlr  built  houte*  of  wood,  often  tituaini 

on  low  gfound,  where  tbey  ate  built  on   pile*  of  wood,  and 

ran  only  be  trachej  by  rude  l*ilden  iVtim  ihr  uuikidr.    1*be 

ing  pan  of  all  buutet  i*  oti  the  upper  floun,  the  lower 
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floors  being  used  as  shops  and  store-rooms.  Many  of  the 
citizens  are  very  rich,  and  we  did  not  see  evidenceB  of  the 
extreme  poverty  that  is  met  with  in  other  places. 

The  native  women  dress  in  skirts  of  red  or  pink  and 
white  material,  —  usually  large  plaids,  —  a  loosely  fitting 
bodice  of  ^^  penia  cloth,"  with  flowing  sleeves  of  white  lace. 
Their  bare  feet  are  encased  in  blue,  red,  or  green  plush 
slippers  that  have  no  backs,  and  their  hair  is  always  neatly 
dressed,  as  they  never  wear  bonnets  or  hats.  The  native 
men  wear  white  trousers  and  shirts  (the  latter  always  worn 
outside  of  the  trousers),  and  slippers  like  those  of  the 
women.  If  it  can  be  afforded,  a  black  derby  hat  completes 
the  male  costume. 

The  street  cars  are  dirty,  and  the  service  is  indifferent. 
The  cars  are  only  used  by  the  poorer  natives,  —  even  the 
Chinese  coolies  refuse  to  patronize  them.  The  city  had 
no  adequate  supply  of  water  until  very  recently,  when  a 
wealthy  citizen  gave  to  it  water-works  and  a  reservoir.  A 
contract  has  been  made  to  supply  the  city  with  electric 
lights,  but  such  matters  move  very  slowly  in  old  Manila* 
l^hc  only  steam  railway  on  the  islands  is  one  from  Dagu- 
pan,  twenty  miles  from  Manila,  which  was  opened  for 
traffic  in   1892. 

After  our  return  from  La  Luna,  we  went  to  the  "  French 
Restaurant,"  where  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  dining  in  public 
with  Spaniards  and  some  natives  of  the  better  class.  There 
was  an  air  of  cheerfulness  about  the  place.  Everybody 
seemed  to  be  in  good  humor,  and  tobacco-smoke  curled 
about  the  room  in  an  atmosphere  already  rich  with  garlic. 
As  our  appetites  had  been  well  sharpened  by  the  day's  work, 
we  fully  appreciated  the  menu  and  our  surroundings.  The 
dinner  was  excellent,  consisting  of  fine  soup,  fish,  and 
boiled  potatoes,  mystery,  shrimp  salad,  Spanish  meat-baJIs, 
more  mystery,  capon  and  fried  potatoes,  claret  ad  Uhitum^ 
assorted  fruits,  small  cakes,  ice  cream,  black  coffee,  and 
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guod  cijjKT*, —  til  fai  sixiy-wx  icnt»  »  pliiie.  After  dinner 
wc  Hide  itut  lu  the  Kngli»h  C'ltih,  about  two  miles  up  the 
river,  where,  in  a  little  Mimmer-bou»e,  we  enjoyed  Traftnuit 
Manilas,  while  >ume  itC  our  friend*  were  tryit^  to  Itcrp 
e(M>l  by  huwiing  in  the  alley.  I'hr  night  was  ijuiie  warm 
and  clear,  with  a  half-moon  lu  bghi  iIk  way  and  make  the 
dingy  kerntene  lamjw  ashamed  at  ihrmselvc-i.  Many  resi- 
dences were  ihrxwn  upeii  and  rouim  brillianity  illuminated 
gave  a  bright,  shuwy  effect  ftum  the  street. 

The  amu»emeni»  in  Manila  arc  the  opera,  theatre,  cven- 
ii^  rece|)tii)n«  wtih  car&i  and  muiic,  cock- fig btn,  ai»d  the 
totien . 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

THE    PHILIPPINES 

THE  Philippines  are  a  group  of  more  than  five  hundred 
rich  islands,  which  lie  well  off  the  coast  of  Asia, 
between    the  Tropic  of  Cancer   and  the   Equator.     For 
lulniinistrative  purposes  they  are  divided  into  twenty-seven 
[)rovinces,  and  contain  about  eight  millions  of  people.      In 
the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  settlement,  Jesuit  missionaries 
came  to  the  islands  in  great  numbers,  and  met  with  success 
in  the  conversion  of  the  natives.     There  are  now  about  two 
thousand  priests  on  the  islands,  who  exercise  almost  un- 
limited authority  over  the  natives.     There  arc  about  six 
millions  of  natives  who  acknowledge  the  Spanish  authority, 
and  pay  taxes  in  some  form ;  but  there  are  more  than  a 
million,  in  the  inaccessible  mountains,  who  live  a  guerilla 
life,  and  resist  all  efforts  to  bring  them  under  subjection. 

Ever  since  the  Spaniards  planted  their  standard  upon  the 
soil,  in  1565,  there  have  been  strife,  rebellions,  and  wars  in 
the  i;>lands.  In  early  days,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch 
were  jealous  of  these  rich  possessions,  and  annoyed  the 
Spaniards  at  cverv  opportunity.  Bold  pirates  sailed  out 
from  Chinese  ports  and  raided  the  islands,  and  differences 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  fre- 
quently led  to  internal  dissensions  and  conflicts.  In  1762 
the  British  captured  Manila,  but  restored  it  to  Spain  after 
two  years'  occupation. 

There  arc  about  twelve  thousand  troops  on  the  islands, 
of  whom  one  half  arc  natives  with  Spanish   officers,  and 
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thrrc  is  alwavit  a  llcci  of  small  Spanish  war-vessels  cruising 
aHoiit  the  islands  In  maintain  order.  There  arc  a  large 
number  of  "mesti/ws,"  or  halt-breeds,  children  of  native 
m<ithtTs  and  foreign  fathers. 

In  the-  wet  season,  tVom  March  to  Julv,  the  rivers  become 
su'iillen  and  fliH>ded,  and  travel  is  diltiiiilt  and  dangerous. 
In  the  dry  season,  droughts  often  occur,  when  the  ground 
is  piiK'hed  arid  vegetation  burned  bv  the  sun.  Locusts 
sometimc'i  detour  the  crops,  and  terrific  storms  are  frequent 
at  the  tvjihiion  st-ason. 

The  Philippine!,  arc  a  centre  of  volcanic  action,  and 
destrmlne  earihi|uakcs  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  'I'hey 
have  shaken  down  mawve  houses,  desolated  extensive  tracts 
of  bnd,  tilled  up  \a1le\s,  and  opened  passag<.-s  from  the  sea 
into  iIk-  interior.  I'he  bisiorv  <>f  the  islands  is  full  of 
.iitoioiis  of  ihcsc  d('siiueti\e  visiiatiims. 

The  JiMiits  have  an  e\ivlleni  observatory  in  Manila, 
for  Mudv  of  the  weather,  stiKm-.,  and  i-arih(|iiakes.  Ill^llu- 
niem%  for  Jetirmining  the  djreetiim,  force,  and  diiraii.m  of 
^■a^h.|llake^  are  tixed  on  a  floor  whi.h  i,  su«.peiuli.l  in.ni 
masonrv.  I'he  wb<de  arrangement  i»  aiit>>nutic  and  selt- 
re;_'isiiriiii;, so  that  if  an  earthqiiake  ^hollld  iHiur  duiini;  the 
,ib-.<riie  of  the  iibscrwr,  it  is  Mip|>.i«ed  In  reiord  itself. 
Mow  thiN  arrangement  wilt  work  in  uitiial  prailire,  under 
the  jit  en  conditions,  time  only  can  determine. 

[Ill-  iMrlbquake  of  171/1  was  a  talanritv.  In  1824, 
ni.iiu  ihiirihes,  the  principal  bridge,  the  hallatk^,  and  a 
.-;...:  i.:,MiVr  of  private  houses  were  de.t.oM.I  in  Manila. 
\  .),...n,  ju-aiU  (our  miles  in  len'.;lh  ua-.  o,H-n.-d,  and  mv 
».-,«!-  wer.-  «M-.k..l  in  th.-  na-.-tv  Tn,t.  Ihe  i-e.-ple  all 
tl.d  f:"m  th-'  .iti,  and  J  larue  n.ini!-.-r  [xti^hed.  Dunng 
th.e..::l-,.i^iakr>-f  lS..S.  tlic  -le.it  ,t,.ri.-.  of  ihr  i;ate.  in  the 

,-..   «ai;-   Mcr.-  oio..,..|.,„i  .„    tlul;   ,.' .and  ;lir  1h-1Is   in 

;'..  .\u,rh'.■■•.^■.■<■■  «.:■■- t  ,:.  j;ii-.  I  h- »a!U  of  .  hur.  hes 
,,!,,■      -hi:    ■■  1  .-  ■  ,  -   «eie   !■  in,  .iti,!  Ii..ti.;in^'    bmj'»   s-.vuni: 
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The  citv,  with  the  suburbs,  contains  a  population  of  three 
hundrci]  thousand  five  hundred. 

'I 'he  people  are  good-natured  and  orderly.  They  have 
great  respect  for  authority,  and  ver\'  few  crimes  are  com- 
mitted. 'I'he  police  force  is  strictly  mihtary,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  natives. 

The  lottery  and  several  other  forms  of  gambling  flourish, 
and  large  revenues  are  derived  from  them.  Race  meetings 
are  held  everv  spring,  when  native  and  Chinese  ponies  are 
run.  These  entertainments  are  very  popular,  and  attract 
large  numbers  of  people  from  the  islands  and  the  Chinese 
coast. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  healthv  but  hot.  'I^he 
maximum  range  of  the  thermometer  is  loj^  Fah.,  but  a  sea 
bree/e  usually  sets  in  about  five  in  the  evening,  and  lowers 
the  temperature.  The  greatest  annual  rainfall  recorded  is 
1 14    inches,  and  the  least  is  84  inches. 

There  are  J2^  Kuropeans  and  Americans,  4,5* ^  Span- 
iards, 16,520  Chinese,  47,662  Chinese  mesti/ON  i  hall- 
breeds),  4,96  {  Spanish  mesti/.os,  and  200,966  pmc  natncs 
in  Manila.  'I*he  population  seems  to  be  divided  into  the 
clergy,  the  officials,  the  half-brcxds,  and  native  Indians. 

'Ihe  business  hours  are  from  five  to  nine  in  the  niornini: 
and  from  five  to  midnight.  The  middle  ot  thr  dav  is 
devoted   to  tpiiet   loii Hiring   and   sleep. 

There  are  four  daiU  newspapers  piiblishrd  in  Manila, 
"  Kl  Diario  de  .Manila,**  "  La  Oceania  Kspanula,"  and  **  I. a 
\'n/  (ie  Kspana"  in  the  morning,  and  **  Kl  C»inuriio**  in 
ih<'  e\  cnifi'j. 

.Manila  l^iy  In  about  one  hiiiulrrJ  and  thirtv  miles  in 
ciri  urnf'crt  lur  aiul  almost  circiilai  in  sha|H'.  Il^  'jriai  >i/.e 
and  the  ahsemi*  of  shtlier  inakr  it  an  unsafe  anchorage 
for  vessels  diiiini:  the  tvpht»on  season.  I'he  anchorage 
Is  a^out  three  miles  fiom  the  laiuiin.:,  but  small  vessels  go 
up  :he  river  and  make  fast  to  walls,      ^ince  l88c,  a  tax  of 


two  per  cent  has  been  laid  un  all  impons,  and  one  per  c 
un  all  expons,  the  income  Thus  obtained  lo  be  used  ID 
building  a  breakwater  within  which  venek  cu-lie  in  wM&xy 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  HumcuMi,  eirtlKituJEet,  and 
fearful  thunder-storms  are  frequent  oi  the  iwinj  Msaon. 
The  Spanish  naval  sution  at  Civite,  opporite  the  inoach 
of  the  Pasig,  has  a  small  patent  slip  and  tbopa  for  the  rqiair 
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Native  Bcll  Sled,  Manila,  PHiLirnHB  Iilahm. 

The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  each  year.  The  principal  exports  are  two  hundml 
thousand  tons  of  sugar,  seven  hundred  thousand  bales  of 
hemp,  and  five  thousand  tons  of  coffee.  The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  are  the  chief  markets,  and  one  hundred 
million  cigars  go  to  China  and  the  East  Indies  annually. 

The  bay  is  full  of  harmless  little  water-snakes.  Soine> 
times  sharks  make  excursions  up  the  bay,  but  they  are  Mf 
believed  to  be  harmless. 

Beef  and  other  meats  are  poor,  but  the  vc^ables  and 
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rniiix,  which  arc  in  ffcu  variety,  arc  excellent  and 
abundant. 

Manila  hemp  if  a  product  of  the  leaf-fTaJks  of  A/msm 
t/xti/ii,  indigenous  tu  these  itlamlt,  which  the  natives 
call  "abaca."  It  J*  one  uf  the  must  valuable  pruducu, 
and  requites  the  least  care  and 
attentiun  »i~  ihetn  all.  A  fal*e  itrni, 
or  cluMcr  of  enclosing  Icaf-ualk», 
grows  up  from  its  rhixotnc  to  a 
height  of  about  twenij'  feci,  then 
spreads  into  unbroken  leave*  timilar 
to  those  of  the  baiuuia.  It  is  rudely 
cultivated  for  tis  lilirc.  When  about 
three  ycan»  old  it  blooms,  and  this 
ii  the  most  favorable  tttne  fur  gath- 
ering the  fibfc.  The  eock  is  then 
cut,  and  the  enclosing  uialks  are 
torn  into  namiw  strip*  and  cleaned 
while  fresh.  The  cleaning  is  done 
by  drawing  the  strips  between  a 
sharp  knife-edged  instrumrni  and  a 
block  of  hard  wood,  and  ie|Kaiing 
the  opcntion  until  the  soft  cellular 
nutter  which  surrounds  the  Abrc  is  K^nvt  Wrw«ia  i-r  Huius, 

removed,  tifhen  the  fibre  i»  hung  in  Finuirim  tsuxiw. 

the  open  air  to  dry.  Two  natives  will  cut  stocks  and 
»ep4niie  about  twenty-Ave  pound*  uf  fibre  per  day.  The 
fibre  fium  the  outer  layer  of  leaves  is  lough,  fiilly  developed, 
and  strung,  while  tbe  product  of  the  inner  leaves  U  increas- 
ingly thin,  fine,  itni  weak. 

The  fine  fibre   a  used  by  the  nativn,  without  Spinning 

or  twisting    (the  ends  itf  the  single  fibres    being  knotteil 

togetber),  and  from  it   a   beautiful,  fine,  thin,  Irauttucent, 

,    and  comparaiitely  strong  texture  known  as   **  )u*i-clotta  " 

It  made,  vrbich  i*  used  fat  articles  of  diess  and  urrument. 
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Having  nearly  completed  our  three  jrcan*  tour  of  duty, 
we  left  Yokohama  on  August  15^  and  after  bufleting  the 
storms,  calms,  and    fogs  of  the  broad  FKffic    for    aJ>out 
thirty-eight  days,  we  sighted  the  highlands  of*  California 
on  a  beautiful  morning,  and  entered  thie  Golden  Gate.     We 
gathered  on  the  poop-deck  and  sang  ^  Home  Again  "  and 
^^  Praise  God,"  while  every  fellow  of  us  was  filled  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  hymns,  for  even  the  brown  hills  on 
each  side  of  us  were  home ;  and  if  we  could  have  done  so, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  would  have  been  quite  willing 
to  hug  the  old  hair  seals  on  CliflF  Rock  because  they  were 
Americans.     Soon  we  dropped  our  anchors  off  the  Custom 
House  wharf,  and  later  proceeded  to  the  Navy  Yard,  where 
the  flag  was  hauled  down  just  three  years  after  it  had  been 
raised. 
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THE    JAHAN-CHISA     WAR 

EVER  »ince  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  fCurca, 
there  have  been  periodical  uutbrealcs  of  more  or 
less  xiulence  again^  the  new-comer>, —  the  Japaneitc. 
These  outbreaks  have  been  instigated  by  secret  »ocictic«, 
known  as  "  Tan  Haks,"  or  anti-foreigners,  whose  hatred 
was  hcrediiarv,  and  whose  jealousy  was  excited  and  in- 
tensified bv  the  beautiful  civilization  of  the  Japanese,  and 
bv  the  evidences  of  prioress  and  advancement  among  the 
new  settlers. 

A  Japanese  would  be  found  murdered  in  one  part  of  the 
kingdom,  a  serious  outbreak  would  occur  in  another  pn, 
the  authorities  would  be  resisted  somewhere  else,  and  bw- 
abidiiig  people  lived  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  unrest. 

.After  the  snows  had  disappeared,  the  ice  had  melted, 
and  the  roads  became  passable  in  1K94,  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Korea,  and  soon  became  so  formidable  that  the 
U(isernnu-n(  forces  were  unable  to  suppress  it.  Korea 
tjllcd  on  China  for  assistance,  and  China,  as  bt-  treaty 
hound,  notiticd  Japan  that  she  would  send  a  force  to  sup- 
pri-NN  ihc  outbreak.  On  June  7,  Japan  gave  China  notice 
that  she  would  also  send  a  force  to  protect  her  own  sub- 
jects resident  in  the  troubled  districts.  On  June  9,  the 
town  of  Asan,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Seoul,  was  the 
•sciriii.-  <if  great  excitement  caused  bv  the  landing  of  about 
tw.i   [hoiisaiid   Chinese  (nnips  ^   at   about    the  same  time 
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thf  Jupani'sc  landed  five  hundred  men  from  their  fleet  st 
l.'ht-nuil(K>,  anil  pushed  them  on  to  tlw  caiMtal. 

The  Jjpant-st.'  ^uvcrnment  appreciated  the  gravity  of 
the  -iitiiation,  and  hv  the  end  of  the  month  had  about  five 
thousand  ini-n  of  the  tilth  division  of  iti  army  divided 
iH'twten  Chemulpo  and  the  capital.  Tliere  were  one 
thousand  on  thk.-  southeast  coast,  one  thousand  at  Fu-san, 
LUid  one  thousand  at  Gen-san.  AH  the  avaiUble  vessda  of 
the  luvy  wore  being  made  ready  for  war  service,  notice 
wiks  sent  i»  the  reserves  to  join  the  colors,  war  material 
kvas  assembled  for  speedy  transportation,  and  transports 
were  secured  and  made  ready  for  service.  The  people 
were  pacriiitit  and  enthusiastic,  and  Japan  commenced  to 
send  ))er  torces  to  Korea,  well  supplied  and  well  guarded 
while  on  the  way. 

With  the  view  of  protecting  her  own  subjects  resideiit  in 
Korea,  and  to  protect  her  commerce  with  that  coantty, 
Japan  demanded  that  certain  methods  of  the  Korean  gov- 
ernment be  changed,  under  the  joint  protection  of  Japan 
-and  China.  China  declined  the  proposition,  and  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  forces,  claiming  that  the 
rchellion  was  suppressed.  After  grave  consideration,  the 
Japanese  government,  on  the  i+th  of  July,  informed  the 
Chinese  government  that  "  in  this  juncture  the  Imperial 
Japanese  government  find  themselves  relieved  of  all  r^- 
sponsibiiity  for  any  eventuality  that  may  in  future  arise  out 
of  the  situation." 

On  June  30,  1894,  the  Japanese  navy  consisted  of  the 
following   vessels   which   were    available   for    active   wat 


N.iinc. 


1  U\>. 


Matsushiiiu       <'oa.<»t  l)cfencv 
Itsukushiina      CN>aNt  Defence    . 


liochidate 
Kuso    .     . 
Chiyoila  . 
Ilivei   .     . 
Kongo 
Nsmiwa    . 
Takarhiho 
V<ishinii  . 


Coa>t  Defence    . 
Armoreil  <fui-»er 
I  Armored  Cruiser 
Protected  ^'rui^er 


I 


Protected  Cruiser 
Protected  Cruiser 
l'ri>ieLted  Cruiser 
l*n»tccicd  Crui*er 


AkiiMiNlnnia      l*rotected  Cruiier 


'I'akan 
MusU'^hi  . 
Yjniato    . 
Ka!<«iir.tf;i 
'rciiriii 
Kainin 

Am.iKi 
lU:)j  '        .     . 
\  A-  t.iin  I 

Maya    . 

Al.ig...     .     . 
AkjK'i 


<  iun  VeS!*eI 


^'lui-^cr 
Cruiser 
Cruifter 


<.'ruiser  .     , 


Cruiser 


<  'ruincr  .  . 
Cruiser  .  . 
''rJiiser  .     . 


I'.irtiallv  Prntected 

<   rtu-i-r 

Pailullv  I'i't'-iK'tl 

l"?Mi-«r  .     .     .     . 

<  i'i.'l    \  •  M^cl  .  . 

CftlM  Vcksrl  .  ,  . 

(tUn  Vessel  .  .  . 

(fUn  \'«n*el  .  .  . 


I  >i«|j1jcc- 

1       nifiil'*. 

spwl. 

Whrre  Rutlt. 

4.277 

16 

France.  1«91 

4.277 

16.75 

France.  1891 

.      4.277 

16 

Japan.  1894 

.5.70U 

13 

Kngland.  1878 

2.4  >0 

Vi 

Kngland.  1890 

'      2.250 

14 

England.  187S 

2.250 

14 

England.  1878 

3.650 

19 

England.  J  886 

3.650 

IS 

England.  1886 

4.150 

IS 

England.  1893 

3,1^0 

Vi 

J.»pan,  1894 

IJ>0 

16  S 

England.  l8!iS 

1.774 

•    •    • 

Japan, 18^^ 

1.476 

•    •    •    • 

Japan,  lbib8 

1.476 

■    •    •    • 

■  Japan.  Is?>7 

'      1.476 

•    •    •    • 

* 

Japan.  l»7 
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China  called  out  her  troops  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
Japanese  out  of  Korea,  and  Japan  determined  on  her  own 
acti4>n.  On  July  22,  China  sent  eig;ht  transfMirt^  laden 
with  troops  from  Taku  to  Asan,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
Japanese,  beliexini:  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
abduct  the  King  of  Korea  and  take  him  to  the  Chinese 
camp,  sent  trtMtps  to  the  palace,  dro\e  ort'  the  guards,  and 
posted  their  *)vvn  guards  at  the  entrances  for  the  protection 
of  the  Kinir. 

Transports  arrived  orf*  Asan  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th,  and  landed  twent\-hve  hundred  trcnips  (reinforce- 
ments for  (icneral  Veh)  under  C4)\er  of  the  C*hinese  war 
vessels  **  Chi  ^"uen  "  and  **  Kuani:  ^  i,*'  and,  on  the  next 
afternotu),  the  "  Wei  Yuen  '*  arrived  fr»im  Chemul|>o,  with 
news  nf  the  troubles  at  the  king's  palace. 

KaiU  in  the  nuiining  of  the  25th,  the  **  Wei  Yuen," 
^*  Ku.iMj  ^1,"  and  "  Tsi  ^"uen  "  started  for  China,  and  at 
abiHit  M\en  n'chnk,  when  urf  the  island  *»f  Poun*:  Dii,  thev 
were  met  In  the  Japanrse  war  vessels  "  ^'o^hino,"  **  Akit- 
sushinia,"  and  *^  Naniwa,"  under  command  of  Keai-Admiral 
TnuIvi.  Tum-ts  and  Liuns  were  cleared  f*>r  action.  The 
"^  ■i>fiiM.i**  and  ^^  Akitsiishima'*  eniia-jcd  the  "  Wei  Yuen," 
vvhilf  thr  ^^  Nanivva  *'  went  in  h*»t  pursuit  i»f  the  ^^  Kuang 
Y\^'  il  nnaging  her  s*)  oadlv  and  pressing  her  m»  hard  that 
her  t'Diiiiiiander  was  forced  to  run  her  aground  on  a  shoal 
place  n^r  the  entrance  tt»  the  bav.  The  **  Naniwa  "  next 
iniiutl  in  :fir  pu'snit  nf  the  "  *I\i  ^'uen,'*  vvbuh  was  fleeing 
r-iA.i:!-  'In-  'Niand  of  Shopaiul,  with  badiv  dama;:ed  turret, 
^re<:::i.'  .-i  .ir,  .iiul  othei  W4irks. 

I  In  iiariNptirt  "  K^'.v  xhiii;;,'*  under  the  Hritish  flag,  was 
;iii\v  i!:m  ■»•  »  ri  .1  ^  ..iiiiii.'  in  fiMm  the  li  lei  ri.»n  of  China,  and, 
I.)  riv  N'-i'li'.v.tiil,  the  Cluiiese  s?i  .iiner  **  Iviii  Kiaii::  **  was 
-eeu  Mfi  h,T  vvav  rr-wn  Chef«Mi  to  Avin.  I'he  **  Naniwa  " 
iiMile  sJMi.il  f'^i  the  ^^  KoWshiiiL*  **  to  ai.iln'r  abiuit  a  mile 
from  thr  ixjand,  and  Miit  an  Mtlieer  to  examine  her.      Later 

-J 
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in  the  morning,  the  "  Yoshino  "  continued  to  chase  the 
"  Tsi  Yuen,"  and  the  "  Akitsushima "  started  for  the 
"  Tsao  Kiang,"  which  vessel  attempted  to  escape  to  China. 
The  "  Kowshing "  was  now  directed  to  follow  the 
"  Naniwa,"  but  the  Chinese  officials  on  board  would  not 
permit  her  English  officers  to  obey  the  order.  After  several 
repetitions  and  non-compliance  with  the  order,  the  "  Na- 
niwa  "  discharged  a  torpedo  at  the  "  Kowshing  "  and  opened 
fire  upon  her,  sinking  her  in  about  a  half-hour,  after  which 
the  "  Naniwa "  steamed  about  the  wreckage,  and  saved 
some  of  the  people.  The  "  Tsi  Yuen  "  finally  eluded  the 
"Yoshino,"  when  the  latter  vessel  dropped  her  anchor,  and 
in  the  early  afternoon  the  "Akitsushima"  returned  with 
the  "  Tsao  Kiang  "  as  her  prize.  The  next  morning  the 
little  fleet  steamed  south,  and,  falling  in  with  the  "  Yae- 
yama,"  transferred  their  prisoners  to  her  for  transportation 
to  Japan. 

On  the  25th,  General  Oshima,  at  the  head  of  thirty-five 
hundred  troops,  left  Seoul  for  Asan,  where  the  Chinese 
were  in  force.  The  Chinese  checked  the  advance  guard  of 
one  of  the  attacking  columns,  but  later  the  Chinese  were 
met  in  considerable  force  at  Seikwan,  near  Asan,  and 
defeated.  The  main  position  at  Asan  was  abandoned  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  The  Chinese  retreated,  by  a 
circuitous  route  around  Seoul,  to  Ping-yang,  and  the  Japa- 
nese returned  to  the  capital. 

Ping-yang  and  the  Yalu 

On  July  31,  the  government  of  China  made  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  a  state  of  war,  and  the  government  of  Japan  did 
the  same  thing  on  August  i. 

The  most  important  dutv  assigned  to  the  Japanese  navy 
was  to  keep  the  sea  communications  between  Japan  and 
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Korea  safe,  and  to  support  the  landing  of  their  armies,  and 
the  work  was  admirably  done.  The  fleet's  base  of  operations 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kokun  Islands,  and  its 
guard  vessels  were  kept  hovering  about  the  Gulf  of  Pichili, 
watching  Ping-yang  Inlet  and  the  Shantung  Promontory, 
while  the  fifth  division  of  the  Japanese  army  and  war 
material  of  all  kinds  were  rapidly  pushed  into  Korea  under 
this  protection. 

The  Chinese  fleet  remained  in  the  Gulf  of  Pichili,  appar- 
ently indiflPerent  to  the  movements  of  the  Japanese,  and 
Chinese  vessels  accompanied  their  transports  from  Port 
Arthur  to  the  Yalu  without  interference  from  the  Japanese. 

On  August  10,  a  Japanese  fleet  of  twelve  vessels  and 
some  torpedo  boats  exchanged  shots  with  the  forts  at 
Wei-Hai-VVei,  but,  finding  no  large  Chinese  vessels  in  har- 
bor, they  returned  to  Korea. 

The  Chinese  were  in  considerable  force  at  Ping-vang, 
some  having  been  sent  from  Taku,  and  great  numbers 
having  crossed  over  from  Manchuria.  The  Japanese  pre- 
pared to  dislodge  them,  and  on  August  15  their  m.iin  bodv 
left  Seoul  and  took  up  the  march  for  Ping-vani:,  while  a 
column  of  infantn*  and  artillerv  left  (jen-san,  the  marches 
beini:  so  directed  that  a  junction  was  successt'ullv  crfVcted 
before  Ping-vang  was  reached.  On  August  21,  the  first 
rcserxes  of  the  fifth  division  under  (Jencral  Nod/u  arrived 
at  Chcmulp*-),  in  transports,  and  on  the  25th  thev  made  a 
furccd  march  to  Ping-vang,  where  thev  assisted  in  the 
asNaiilt  arnl  capture.  In  August,  a  briiiade  of  eight 
thi)iisan(f  nu-n  of  the  third  division  landed  at  (ien-san,  when 
C(»li)nel  Salt!  marched  across  the  mountains  tn  Prni:-vang, 
with  five  thousand  men. 

On  September  10,  thirtv-five  trans|>4irts  arrived  on  the 
west  ctKist  of  Korea,  when  six  war  \essels  assisted  them 
in  landing  the  second  bri^de  **f  the  third  division  !  aKiut 
ten  thousand  men),  the  pontoon  bridges   for  crossing  the 
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Yalu  River,  a  large  number  of  coolies,  and  vast  quantities 
of  stores  and  provisions  ;  while  the  main  body  of  the  fleet 
remained  outside  on  the  lookout. 

Ping-yang,  naturally  a  strong  position,  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  Chinese,  who  had  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  for  its  defence.  The  Japanese  attacking  forces 
amounted  to  about  seventeen  thousand.  On  September  15, 
the  Japanese  assaulted  the  outer  works,  advancing  in  three 
columns,  the  lighting  lasting  until  night.  The  Chinese 
retreated  towards  the  Yalu  under  cover  of  the  darkness'. 
The  next  morning,  the  Japanese  took  possession  of  the 
works  and  the  city,  and  sent  a  force  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing 
Chinese  ;  but  they  were  badly  demoralized,  and  made  no 
further  stand  on  Korean  soil.  The  Japanese  moved  up  to 
the  Yalu  River,  where  they  halted  to  await  reinforcements. 
Their  forces  now  In  Korea  consisted  of  the  third  and  fifth 
divisions,  with  strong  garrisons  at  Ping-yang,  Seoul,  Fu-san, 
and  Gcn-san. 

l^hc  Japanese  fleet  arrived  at  Ping-yang  Inlet  on  the 
morning  of  September  15,  when  the  Admiral  sent  four 
men-of-war  and  some  torpedo  boats  up  the  river  to  assist 
the  armv  in  its  operations  against  the  Chinese.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet  was  formed  into  two  squadrons,  and 
steamed  up  the  coast,  leaving  the  inlet  the  next  morning. 
The  first  squadron,  under  command  of  Admiral  Ito,  was 
made  up  of  the  "  Matsushima,"  "  Chivoda,"  "  Itsuku- 
shima,"  "  Hochidate,"  "  Hiyei,"  "  Fuso,"  and  the  "  Akagi." 
The  second  squadron,  under  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Tsuboi,  was  composed  of  the  "  Yoshino,"  the  "  Taka- 
chiho,'*  the  "  Akitsushima,''  the  "  Naniwa,"  and  the  armed 
steamer  "  Sakvo." 

The  Chinese  squadron  cruised  about  Taku,  Port  Arthur, 
Wci-Hai-Wei,  and  the  Gulf  of  Pichili,  until  the  evening 
of  September  14,  when  it  headed  for  Talienwan  Bav, 
where    it  was   joined    by   the    smaller   vessels,  and    some 
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torpedo  boats.  The  entire  squadron,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Ting,  and  convoying  tivc  transports,  with  about 
five  thousand  troops  and  stores,  sailed  for  the  Yalu  River, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  i6th  and  landed  the  troops  and 
stores  under  the  guns  of  the  *^  Ping  Yuen,"  "  Kuang 
Ping,"  and  the  torpedo  boats,  the  "Ting  Yuen,"  the 
"Chen  Yuen,"  the  "Lai  Yuen,"  the  "King  Yuen,"  the 
"Chi  Yuen,"  the  "Ching  Yuen,"  the  "  Chih  Yuen," 
the  "Chao  Yuen,"  the  "Yung  Wei,"  the  "  Kuang  Kia," 
and  four  small  gunboats  guarding  the  approaches. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  smoke  was  reported,  where- 
upon Admiral  Ting  got  his  fleet  under  way,  and  formed  his 
line  of  battle,  —  the  two  battleships  being  in  the  centre, 
the  smaller  vessels  on  the  flanks,  and  the  gun  and  torpedo 
boats  under  cover  of  the  fleet.  The  Chinese  steamed 
slowly  up  to  meet  the  approaching  Japanese  squadrons, 
which  were  advancing  in  column. 

The  first  squadron.  Admiral  Ito,  was  in  the  lead,  and 
headed  f«>r  the  centre  of  the  Chinese  column,  then  siowlv 
changed  its  course  and  passed  its  right  wing.  When  the 
advance  vessels  t>f  the  Japanese  squadron  had  appnuched 
to  within  about  six  thousand  \ards,  the  Chint-se  xesscls 
opened  tire  upon  them.  The  Japanese  continued  to  adxance 
upon  their  enem\*s  right  flank,  and  when  within  .ihout  three 
thuuN.inJ  \  ards  opened  a  deadlv  tire. 

After  p.iNsing  the  flank,  the  "  Ping  ^'uen,"  the  "  Kuang 
Pinj:,"  anil  the  torpedo  boats  were  att.ii  k<-»l,  Siit  thcv 
ii\Mi(lct!  the  aNNault.  The  Mjuadiori  rmw  h.tNirnrd  t)  the 
support  nt  the  '*^  Hi\ei"  aru!  ilie  "  Ak.i.:  ."  the  ChifK  se 
vcnmIn  kept  :luir  h.)\\N  !«'\\.i:J  ilu  •  1 'lenu ,  .uii!  nI»»\\1\ 
swiinj    to    st-irbiMfil,    .i^    !l;i-     |.i;».i'W  m      ■.  ;  nsi  I^    .i;*:^' ".u  hed 

ft  .1  1 

tluii  'ijlit  H.mk.  I  \\r  ^'lus.'*'  Nr«.iMu.l  »  I»sc  :r,  f-  r-.r  nt 
the  Chinese  line,  .iiul  the  **  ll:\.i,"'  Ii.iwp-.'  \"^'.  he:  puNitmn 
in  ':Me,  .v.iN  e«'injHll((|  t»  cri-^-.  tl:«  CI  Iiiese  Iir.e,  between 
the  *"  (fun  ^'urii  ".mil  the  *'  Kiri/  \ 'm  n,"  .uui  ;n  sn  d-Mn^* 
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was  so  badly  damaged  as  to  compel  her  commander  to  seek 
protection  under  cover  of  the  vessels  which  had  turned  the 
Chinese  flank,  and  were  now  in  the  rear  of  that  fleet. 

The  "  Akagi,"  not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  the  first 
$(}uadron,  was  exposed  to  the  assault  of  all  the  vessels  of 
the   Chinese  left   wing.     She  was  closely   pressed  by  the 
"  Lai    Yuen,"    which   vessel   was    set  on  fire,  when    the 
'^  Akagi  '*  was  enabled  to  withdraw.    The  second  squadron 
was  called  to  the  assistance  of  the  "  Akagi,"  and  fiercely 
assaulted  the   front   of  the   Chinese   line,  while   the  first 
squadron    was   attacking    it   in  the  rear.     The   combined 
attack  was  maintained  with  great  vigor,  the  Japanese  vessels 
slowly  withdrawing  to  long  range,  where  they  re-formed 
their  columns. 

Early  in  the  action,  the  Chinese  fleet  was  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  was  not  able  to  re-form.  The  "  Chao  Yuen  " 
and  the  '^  Yuen  Wei,"  disabled  and  on  fire,  headed  for 
Talu  Tao,  where  the  "  Yung  Wei  "  sank  soon  after  reach- 
ing shoal  water,  when  her  crew  were  taken  oflF  by  one  of 
the  torpedo  boats.  The  "Chao  Yung"  and  the  "  Kuang 
Kia"  were  cut  off^  from  the  fleet  by  the  Japanese  first 
squadron,  and  started  to  run  from  the  battle.  In  the  panic, 
the  "  Chao  Yung  "  was  rammed  by  the  "  Chi  Yuen,"  and 
sank  in  deep  water,  and  the  "  Chi  Yuen  "  soon  sank  as  a 
result  of  her  injuries.  All  the  other  vessels  were  more  or 
less  damaged,  and  were  dropping  away  from  the  "  Chung 
Yuen  "  and  the  "  Ting  Yuen,"  which  bravely  kept  up  the 
fight. 

The  Japanese  slowly  drew  their  vessels  out  of  range,  but 
were  followed  up  bv  the  Chinese  battleships,  when  the 
battle  was  soon  renewed.  The  Japanese  second  squadron 
was  sent  after  the  retreating  Chinese  vessels,  and  sank  the 
"  King  Yuen,"  while  the  first  squadron  of  five  vessels 
circled  round  and  round  the  two  Chinese  battleships  at 
long    range.      The  "  Matsushima  "  was  seriously  injured, 
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and  had  a  large  number  of  her  people  kiDed  hj  being  itruclc 
by  a  twelve-inch  shell  IVoni  the  "Ting  Yuen," 

At  half-past  live  in  ihe  aflemoun,  atter  a  hot  engage- 
ment of  »cven  hours  and  a  half,  the  Japanese  vessels 
steamed  out  uf  range,  and  closed  the  action.  I'he 
remaining  Chinese  vessels  steamed  to  Fort  Arthur,  wheie 
they  were  repaired.  Ihe  "  Kiiang  Kia"  being  lost  in  the 
vicinity  of  Talicnwan  Bay,  Admiral  Iio  trartsfcrred  his  flag 
to  the  "  Hochidate,"  and  during  the  night  the  Hrrt  »tood 
out  lu  sea,  returning  in  the  morning,  when  the  "  Matsu- 
shima,"  the  *'  Htyei,"  and  the  "  Akagi,"  being  badly  in- 
jured, were  sent  to  Japan  for  repairs.  The  ml  of  the 
fleet  returned  to  Ping-yang  Inlet  on  the  19th,  where  all 
the  other  vessels  were  repaired.  As  soon  as  the  sessck 
were  ready  for  service,  they  were  sent  to  rruise  in  (he 
Gulf  of  Pichih,  taking  in   Port   Arthur  and  Shamung. 

Thirty-seven  tnnspont,  containing  eightrrn  tbodsand 
men  of  the  first  division,  arrived  in  Ping-yang  Inlet  fium 
Heisoshima,  on  Octi^r  11.  They  were  convovrd  from 
here  by  the  Japanese  fleet  and  sixteen  torpedo  boat*  to 
Kwayni^  about  eighty  miles  northeast  uf  Pun  Arthur, 
where  they  bndcd  on  the  34th.  The  eniirr  division  was 
landed  without  uppmilion  bv  the  l(>lh,  and  ihr  tnwps  of  the 
twelfth  brigade  uf  the  sixth  division,  about  nine  thousand 
men,  which  had  been  encamped  at  Cbrmulp>.  were  brought 
over  and  landed  by  Nurcmbcr  4.  'Iltese  motcmenb  were 
guarded  hv  the  vessel*  uf  the  fleet,  which  were  kept  cruising 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  Japanese  moved  on  to  the  town  of  Pitscwo,  arKl 
occupied  it.  The  advance  guard  was  then  pushed  on  lu 
Kinchau,  which  wa«  drfcmlcd  by  Afieen  thuuund  Chinrse 
iroopi.  After  an  miller)'  duel  of  several  huuts'  duration  and 
an  assault,  Kinchau  wit  captured  on  the  6th.  the  Chinese 
fleeing  in  the  direction  of  Taliciiwan  and  Port  Arthur. 

On  Novel  - 
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sonic  tenders,  sailed  to  the  entrance  of  Talienwan  Bay, 
leaving  the  vessels  of  their  third  squadron  and  a  few  others 
tt)  protect  the  enemy's  base.  The  tenders  searched  for 
mines,  while  the  war  vessels  steamed  back  and  forth  across 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  fire 
of  the   forts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  three  of  the  vessels  entered 
I^i  lien  wan  Bav,  and  two  entered  Keu  Bay,  where  they 
found  that  the  forts  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Chinese, 
and  were  occupied  bv  their  own  troops.  The  mines  were 
soon  removed,  and  Talienwan  Bay  was  made  the  base  of 
operations  for  the  Japanese  forces. 

'I'he  \esscls  of  the  Chinese  squadron  that  had  been  in- 
jured at  the  battle  at  Ping-vang  Inlet  were  now  repaired 
and  ready  for  ser\' ice ;  and  having  received  their  stores  at 
Taku,  they  sailed  for  Wei-Hai-Wci  on  the  12th.  The 
Japanese  Admiral  Ito,  with  the  first,  second,  and  third 
scjuadnins,  and  six  torpedo  boats,  steamed  about  the  en- 
trance to  VV\M-Hai-Wei  on  the  16th  and  17th,  in  the  hope 
of  drawing  the  Chinese  vessels  out.  On  the  1 8th,  he 
returned  to  Talienwan  Bay,  leaving  the  second  squadron 
to  watch  the  Chinese  fleet.  On  the  same  day,  the  "  Chen 
Yuen  "  struck  upon  a  rock  off"  Hwang  Island,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Wci-Hai-VV^ei  Bay,  and  received  serious  injuries. 

On  the  I  ^th  the  twelfth  brigade  reached  Kinchau,  and 
on  the  17th  the  march  was  taken  up  for  Port  Arthur. 

The  works  at  Port  Arthur  were  very  strong  on  the  sea 
side,  and  on  the  land  side  were  formed  of  redoubts  of  stone 
and  earth,  which  commanded  the  hills  for  about  three  miles 
from  the  arsenal.  I'hese  were  connected  by  a  wall  that 
was  of  some  value  as  a  means  of  defence,  and  mounted 
guns  of  various  calibres,  from  Krupps  down  to  machine 
guns  and  CJatlings.  Ten  of  these  works  were  located  on 
the  left  hand  and  two  on  the  right  hand  of  the  main 
road,  and  lines  of  rifle-pits  covered  their  rear  from  the  top 
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of  a  steep  ridge,  being  garrisoned  by  about  thirteen  thousand 
troops,  while  the  Japanese  force  was  twenty  thousand,  of 
whom  about  fifteen  thousand  were  in  the  action. 

On  the  1 8th,  when  about  eight  milcN  from  Port  Arthur, 
the  Japanese  advance  was  met  bv  a  large  body  of  Chinese, 
who  wounded  a  number  of  the  Japanese,  and  dro\e  them 
back  to  their  main  body.  The  Japanese  steadily  advanced 
in  three  columns,  having  fifty  held  and  mountain  and 
twentv-four  siege  guns.  On  the  20th,  the  Chinese  made 
a  sortie  in  force  in  two  columns,  threatening  the  Japanese 
right.  A  single  shell  put  one  column  to  Hight,  and  the 
other  was  driven  back  after  some  little  fighting.  A  Chinese 
force  of  about  one  thousand  advanced  to  meet  the  Japanese 
right  column,  and  was  soon  repulsed.  The  Japanese  com- 
mander of  the  right  column  then  paid  his  respects  to  the 
forts  on  the  west  of  the  main  road,  which  he  soon  captured. 
l*he  centre  and  left  then  pushed  forward  under  covrr  of  the 
artillery  fire,  and  captured  the  works  in  ti4>nt  of  them, 
meeting  with  little  resistance.  The  Chinese  Hid  in  the 
direction  of  Port  Arthur,  leaving;  i;uns,  stores,  and  animuni- 
tion  in  g«K>d  condition.  Thex  were  pursued,  the  ririe-pits 
on  the  ridge  were  soon  captuied,  and  at  two  in  the  aftrt- 
n<H»n  the  Japanese  tr<»ops  occupied  the  camp. 

^i\  rr.il  <)t  the  forts  <jn  the  sea  side  were  captuied  i>n  the 
sanu-  da\,  and  the  remaining  works  were  fouiul  abantioru-d 
on  the  .».»il.  The  Chinese  garrison  was  l\ni!\  iifmoia!i/«  d, 
and  iin  attempts  ha\e  been  made  to  ilcstrox  .iiu  i»r  the 
w.»:ks,  as  i«)its  and  navv-\ards  ut:e  t««imi|  u^  be  iii  L.'«Mid 
ci>iKi::i(tM. 

Or.  \\\r  .>  I  st  »'t  \'i\  ( inber,  the  l.ip.i'rsc  Htf  t,  t  \v  «*pt  rhc 
th::.!  sij.i.iilnm,  \\h\h  w.i^  i^ii  j-i.ii  !  al  Tain  r.M  an,  sti  .imu-i! 
a!^')it  rlu-  entraiu<"  t.)  i*ort  Aiih.;:,  ---nn  .f  :h«-  \i-nni\  ,,r 
tfie  tonrth  sinuJmn  exilianj:::/  ^IhiIn  w  \\\  *.\\v  ti-Jts. 
latf  .n  the  i!.i\  ,  'u  i  ♦■  irpiMJn  !»na:  -  «  .i-n*-  -;[  •■?  rl  <•  lnrS. 'i , 
wliin  ^<»nu-  «"t    till-     Japanese  ti-:  p»ii.  I   Im.itN   lieNt.'-'Wil    thcni 
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under  the  guns  of  the  western  forts.  The  fleet  remained 
oif  the  harbor  all  night,  and  on  the  next  day  found  their 
army  in  posse>si()n  of  the  place.  The  entrance  was  soon 
cleared  of  mines  and  torpedoes,  when  Port  Arthur  became 

the  base  of  Japanese  operations. 

The  Invasion  of  Manchuria 

^^'hile  the  Japanese  were  awaiting  reinforcements  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Yalu  River,  the  Chinese  had  selected 
a  naturallv  strong  position  on  the  right  bank,  and  erected 
earthworks.  On  October  24,  the  Japanese  began  the 
paN>aLre  of  the  Yalu  in  columns.  One  column  forded  the 
riNer  about  twenty-five  miles  above  its  mouth,  while  the 
main  body  crossed  on  a  pontoon  bridge  near  the  city  of 
W'iju.  On  the  next  day,  the  Japanese  charged  the  Chinese 
and  defeated  them,  part  fleeing  towards  Kiuliencheng,  and 
the  others  towards  Antong.  The  Japanese  followed  the 
C^hinesc  and  captured  Kiuliencheng  on  the  next  day  with- 
out opposition.  The  Chinese  forces  in  these  encounters 
amounted  to  about  twentv-five  thousand. 

I  he  Chinese  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Fenhugangen, 
on  the  main  road  to  Monkden,  and  through  Antong  on  the 
road  to  Takushan,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  entrance 
t«>  the  ^'alii  Kiver.  They  were  hotly  pursued  in  both 
directions,  and  were  so  badlv  demoralized  that  thcv  aban- 
doned  heldpieces,  small  arms,  and  great  quantities  of  stores 
and  ammunition. 

(Jeneral  Tatsumi  entered  Kenghuanchung  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade  on  the  31st,  and  found  the  Chinese  fleeing  in 
two  directions,  some  on  the  road  to  Monkden,  while  others 
went  in  the  direction  of  Haichang.  (jeneral  Oseka  pursued 
the  enemv  to  Siyucn,  when  they  fell  back  to  Scmcncheng, 
which  is  situated  on  the  Sivuen  and  Inku  cross-roads. 

I'he  third  division,  under  General  Katsura,  attacked  the 
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Chinrw  near  Sumuchiin|>,  and  tlrnvr them  tuw-ardt  Hiichang, 
which  wiu  capturciJ  anil  uctupied  by  the  |upann>e  un  thr 
1 3th.  Hcrr  they  inirrnchcd  ihcmsclvcii  and  rc!>(cd.  About 
ihc  same  lime,  (.lencntl  ratiumi,  with  the  lirih  dii  ision, 
waH  iloing  home  harti  work  in  TorccfJ  inan:br>,  fighting  hi« 
way  lowarJs  Liaoyang,  where  the  C'hinctrofFcml  consider- 
able resistance,  and  made  numerous  anempis  10  cut  off 
their  lummunicaiiuni.       The  Japnesc  advance  met  a  fiifce 


I 


f  #^.i<* 
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which  checked  them  ai  MMien  Pass,  on  the  Monkden 
roAd,  but  they  made  no  effbrr  to  capture  the  pons  and 
General  Ita  harassed  tbrm  by  making  ieveral  itlempti,  all 
of  which  were  un'>uccc»ful,  tu  cut  off  the  Japaimc  cum- 
municaiinnf  with  the  Yalu  River. 

The  JapaiKK  fuund  the  Chinese  in  conuderabie  number* 
a  few  milct  west  »(  Hatchang,  and  imly  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing ibeni  off  alter  several  hours  of  lard  fighting,  during 
which  the  loss  «r»  both  ncki  was  very  bcavy.  The 
Chinese  rrtteated  iirMardt  Nirucbwang. 
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About  the  end  of  December,  General  Nogi  left  Kinchau 
for  Kaiping  with  a  brigade  of  the  first  division  of  the  second 
armv,  which  had  been  engaged  at  Port  Arthur.  He 
reached  Kaiping  on  January  10,  and  drove  the  Chinese  out 
with  great  loss,  and  as  he  was  now  within  supporting  dis- 
tance nf  the  third  division  at  Haichang,  he  opened  commu- 
nication with  it.  The  first  division  soon  came  up,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Yamigi,  when  their 
forces  were  united. 

The  Japanese  now  held  Kaiping,  Haichang,  and  Feng- 
huanchung,  and  kept  their  communications  open  with 
Takushan,  Kiuliencheng,  and  Antong,  which  position 
remained  practically  unchanged  until  the  end  of  February. 
I'hc  Chinese  confronted  them  in  superior  numbers,  there 
being  a  corps  at  Liaoyang,  another  at  Nieuchwang,  and  one 
at  Tienchwangtai,  which  also  held  the  Inku.  In  January 
and  P'ebruary  they  made  several  attempts  to  recapture 
Haichang,  but  they  were  driven  off  with  small  loss  to  the 
Japanese. 

After  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur,  the  Japanese  fleet 
stc.uned  about  the  Gulf  of  Pichili,  and  the  entrance  to 
Wii-Hai-Wci,  using  coal  that  had  been  captured  at  Port 
Arthur.  On  January  18,  the  "  Yoshino,"  the  "  Akitsu- 
shima,*'  ami  the  "Takachiho  "  made  a  demonstration  before 
Tcnchan,  about  seventy  miles  west  of  Wei-Hai-Wci,  which 
was  repeated  oji  the  next  day.  These  vessels  then  rejoined 
the  fleet  in  I'alienwan  Bay,  where  they  found  the  whole  of 
the  second  division,  and  the  eleventh  brigade  of  the  sixth 
division,  —  about  twenty  thousand  men  in  all,  —  assembled 
on  fifty  transports  which  had  arrived  from  Uijina. 

In  the  evening,  the  fleet  convoyed  twenty  of  the  trans- 
ports, with  troops,  to  Yungching  Bay,  on  the  Shantung 
Promontory,  after  which  they  took  a  threatening  position 
at  the  entrance  to  Wei-Hai-Wei.  By  the  23d,  all  the 
transports  had  arrived  and  landed  their  troops,  not,  however. 
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until  one  of  the  vessels  had  opened  fire  and  dispersed  the 
Chinese  who  opposed  the  landing. 

Wei-Hai-Wei  was  defended  against  attack  from  the  sea 
by  strong  earthworks  on  both  the  mainland  and  the  islands, 
and  heavy  guns  commanded  both  entrances.  The  land 
side  was  protected  by  earthworks  that  were  mounted  with 
field-guns,  and  the  eastern  islands  had  a  clay  wall  about 
five  feet  thick.  On  the  western  side,  a  parapet  of  sand- 
bags had  been  built,  and  mounted  with  a  number  of  10.5 
centimetres,  and  a  machine  gun.  The  approaches  were  all 
mined.  The  island  of  I.ingking  had  in  baihette  a  number 
of  guns,  ranging  from  tield-guns  up  to  9.4  inches  calibre, 
and  ihcre  was  a  well-built  fon  on  Channel  Island  which 
mounted  two  K-inch  and  a  number  of  smaller  guns. 

The  Japanese  advance  guard  occupied  Yungching  on 
the  loth,  and  on  the  25th  the  Japanese  moved  forward  in 
two  columns.  The  eleventh  brigade  moved  along  the 
northern  road,  while  the  second  division  took  the  southern 
road,  having  daily  encounters  with  a  large  bodv  of  Chinese 
who  were  retreating  before  it.  These  rojds  were  ver\- 
difKculi, —  mere  bridle-iuths,  and  almiM  impassable. 

N<>twith^tanding  the  fieldpicces  had  not  lome  up,  ihe 
eastern  works  were  assaulted  at  about  nine  o'tUnk  on  the 
miirniiii:  of  the  JOth,  and  hy  a  ijuurter  of  one  •I'cliKk  were 
in  the  pi^ession  of  the  Japanese.  The  l.irjiT  \esseN 
remained  in  (visition  to  assist  in  the  attack  it  iiecessarv, 
but  the  aitivc  work  was  done  bv  the  snulitt  unes.  .-X 
paity  of  otliiirs  and  men  from  the  rii-it  m.itineil  "iie  of  the 
rapiuri-(l  foris  ai  the  (.istern  iiiiranie,  and  opined  a  hot 
lire  on  the  Channel  Island  fort.  The  fon  on  Channel 
Island,  [he  easinn  furls,  and  the  imprisoned  Chinese  Aeet 
replied  with  spirit.  A  battalion  of  Japanese  tr<Hips  was 
deplov<ii  arross  the  beach  to  intercept  the  I'hinesc,  who 
were  fleeing  from  the  eastern  forts.  While  engaged  with 
the  Chinese,  their  line  was  enfiladed  bv  the  tire  from  several 
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«>t  tluir  own  vessels,  and  the  battalion  was  nearly  annihi- 
l.itnl.     On  ihc  next   day,  the  Japanese  southern  column 
ttu»L  posiiit)n  across  the   western    promontory.     The   left 
•  »!'  this  line  encountered  the  frenzied  Chinese,  who  were 
lleein::   t'vom   the   western    forts,  and   sustained  great   loss. 
Alter  leeeixini:;  reinforcements,  they  drove  the  Chinese  off 
in    the    iliieciion    of  Chefoo.      The    western    forts   were 
.il>.iniloneil,  ami  Wei-Hai-Wci  was  occupied  without  further 
riMsl.mce. 

The  Miialler  vessels  of  the  Japanese  fleet  were  compelled 
to  leavf  tluir  station  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and 
tiful  shelter  tioni  a  severe  gale  and  snowstorm  which  raged 
fnr  three  il.i\s.  On  the  ;^d,  the  vessels  returned  and 
i\eh.in;.Mil  shots  with  the  forts  to  divert  attention  from  the 
parties  who  were  examining  the  entrances  to  the  harbor. 
A  ehaiinel  was.fiunul  on  the  east  side,  and  at  two  o'clock 
<»n  the  mm  fling  of  the  5th,  ten  torpedo  boats  left  the  lee 
of  rhiee-l\'aked  Point,  and  raced  for  the  entrance.  Eight 
oi  them  sueceetled  in  entering  the  harbor,  and  immediately 
attai  k<ii  the  Chinese  fleet,  liring  ele\en  torpedoes.  One 
tnijH'do  t'n)m  boat  No.  9  struck  the  "Ting  Yuen,"  when 
she  was  run  into  shoal  water  and  sank  ;  later  the  Chinese 
blew  her  up.  No.  (.)  received  a  shot  in  her  boiler,  and,  being 
helpless,  was  abandoned.  No.  22  grounded  in  trying  to  leave 
the  haibor,  and  was  lost.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  under 
lOver  of  the  darkness,  five  torpedo  boats  started  for  the 
harbor.  Four  succeeded  in  entering,  and  discharged  several 
torpeiloes,  sinking  the  "  Lai  Yuen,"  the  "  Wei  Yuen," 
and  the  tender  "  l^mfah."  After  the  exploit,  all  the  torpedo 
boats  returned  safely,  when  some  of  the  Japanese  vessels 
and  the  eastern  forts  manned  by  Japanese  opened  fire  on 
the  Chinese  fleet  and  island  forts.  On  the  7th,  the  maga* 
7.inc  on  Channel  Island  exploded,  and  the  fort  was  soon 
abandoned.  The  Chinese  torpedo  fleet  tried  to  escape  by 
the  western  entrance,  but  they  were  chased,  and  were  all 
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captured  or  destroyed  bv  the  first  squadron.  On  the  9th, 
the  Japanese  placed  mortar  batteries  in  position  near  the 
western  forts,  and  opened  Are  on  the  Lingking  batteries  at 
the  same  time  the  eastern  forts  opened  on  the  island  and 
the  Chinese  fleets.  I'he  tiring  lasted  all  day,  and  the 
"  Ching  Yuen"  was  sunk.  On  the  nth,  the  Japanese 
fleet  op<.*ned  tire  on  the  island  forts,  but  a  strong  wind  and 
heavy  sea  compelled  the  ships  to  stop  tiring,  and  draw  out 
of  range.  During  the  winter  months,  the  operations  of 
the  Japanese  fleet  were  frequently  interrupted  by  foul 
weather. 

On  the  1 2th,  Admiral  Ting  proposed  to  capitulate  to 
Admiral  Ito,  and  on  the  17th  the  Japanese  fleet  steamed 
into  the  harbor,  and  took  possession  of  the  remaining  ves- 
sels of  the  Chinese  fleet,  and  of  the  forts.  Admiral  Ting 
committed  suicide.  I'he  officers  who  had  been  captured 
were  sent,  with  the  dead  Admiral,  to  ChefcM)  in  the  prize 
vesNcl  "  Kang  Chi,"  which  the  Japanese  furnished  for  the 
purpose.  The  "Chen  Yuen,"  the  "Tei  Yuen,**  the 
"  Ping  Yuen,"  the  "  Kuang  Ping,'*  and  six  of  the  small 
gunboaiN  were  among  the  pri/.es,  all  of  which  were  sent 
to  Japan,  except  the  "  Chen  Yuen,"  which  wa>  sent  to 
P<»rt  Anhur  for  repairs.  The  forts  and  guns  on  the  main- 
land wcrt  destroyed,  the  army  was  gradually  withdrawn  to 
Taliiiuvan,  and  by  the  end  of  February  thrre  iHiK  remained 
^ir.  m<  11,  and  a  na\al  torcc  to  l<M)k  after  f.iiiL'kin'j. 

'I'm    SpkiN(;  C\\n»\i<;v   is    Mwonkix 

1  h<-  tiiNt  iii\isiiin  i»r  the  Nccunj!  .irm\,  uiulfi  iitrnmaiiii 
i»f  I.itijtrn.iMt-C  iii.t  :.i!  ^'am.ij',  u  .i^  at  K.iijiinj,  aiu!  par* 
lit  tl»f  t;*:fi  ill'.  I-. ■■!•.,  im.!(:  (  t(  nrr.i!  \'  -il/n,  u  .1- .it  M  ii.  h.mj, 
when  an  .h!-.  aruc  w  .i^  fiiji  inl.  (  >f',  li'-iui".  .»4,  tr.Hij^s 
wtif  sri'/  ,,i|»  ••  ,t|,  K.i'pmj,  ati.i,  .if'«  •  N.-riu  li.ir.l  rijl^in;;, 
I  ap,n.>|i.mi  w  .,x  i.i->tuir.!.  \  f(  w  i!.»\  s  !i:i  ,  (  M-nc;.iI 
KatNiiuM  let!  I  l.i'v  li.i:i.'   A  tli  .1  ?■••  I  I  ,  a:i.!  p.i-fj- *:  rli.    ('Ij.ihm- 
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The  Pescaix)res  and  Formosa 

The  first  and  second  squadrons  were  refitted  in  Japan, 
and  made  ready  for  operations  against  Formosa.  The  remain- 
ing vessels  of  the  fleet  continued  cruising  about  the  (julf 
of  Pichili. 

The  seven  war  vessels  under  command  of  Admiral  Ito 
convoved  hve  transports,  with  about  three  thousand  troops 
and  a  battery  of  mountain  artillerv,  and  came  to  anchor  off 
Pachan  Island,  Pescadores,  on  March  20.  On  the  23d,  the 
troops  were  landed  on  Ponghan  under  cover  of  the  fleet. 
Three  of  the  vessels  engaged  a  ft)rt  about  four  miles  to  the 
westward,  and  a  fort  nearer  Makung.  After  the  tri>ops  were 
established  on  shore,  three  more  vessels  were  sent  to  assist 
against  the  forts,  and  at  about  two  in  the  afterniKm  the 
Chinese  abandoned  the  lower  fort. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  Japanese  advanced 
against  Makung,  on  the  west  NJde  of  Ponghan,  where  the 
Chinese  stK)n  abandoned  their  works,  fleeing  ti>  Fisher  Island 
in  iunks.  The  Japanese  s<K>n  found  that  the  Chinese  had 
carried  oft*  the  mo\able  parts  of  the  guns.  .As  MM)n  as  the 
Japanese  flag  was  raised  upon  the  fort,  at  half-past  eleven 
in  the  morning,  the  Chinese  forts  opened  tire  uj>on  it  from 
Fisher  Nland.  Lirutenant  Inouve  of  the  naw,  with  thirtv 
men,  hail  .1.  ^onipanied  the  armv.  He  wa>  able  to  get 
thv  i!i-.i:>ii-«l  Ills  in  vvoikiiiL:  oidri,  and  tinned  their  tire 
iii>«m  1*  iNh<i  Nl.i'ui.  Not  liettini:  a  r''M!ii  f!:r,  he  rroNscd 
i.\'  I  in  .1  Namp.in  it  niirht,  and  *  •  :1m!  i\\r  CWiiw^r  h.id 
.i'.m:ii1  >I!  .i  rluii  fi»it^  ajui  t'Nr.i|\- i  •  -li-  •::  i  :.l.ii:<!.  Attn 
M-ar*  h  i.^  t.»:  iiniirs,  tlu- tli-c  i  t  Jitrn  ;:[:<  l..i:!»  •  "n  tl>c  2»»lh, 
ImiI  inovtil  «nitNulc  ai'.im  <>ii  av.v<>u:,t  t»t    vf.     •  :.i   anion.:  tlu* 

iMinp^. 

H\  ihr  triniN  «»t  the  armiNtirc,  \\\\  i  ti  ]uk  anu-  itYcy  u\c  <»n 
March  ^  ,atii\r  opriationN  wcie  ''Unjx  n*!' J  in  ;lu-  .:  sni^ts 
ot  .Monkdf-n,  Chill,  and  Shanttinj.       Ilw   l.tjMi.  ^i    a*  k*  in 
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force  at  Talienwan  and  Kinchan^andaidditioiml  troops  were 
being  assembled  in  Japan.  The  Chinese  were  in  Ibrce  at 
Kuiu,  at  Monkden,  at  Sharhaiwan,  at  Taku,  at  Tientsin, 
and  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Peking^  which  dtv, 
it  was  feared,  would  be  next  assailed.  The  Japanese  fleet 
had  full  control  of  the  seas,  and  there  was  no  iniponant 
Chinese  force  south  of  the  Japanese  lines. 

The  Japanese  Imperial  Guard  anrived  at  Kulung,  For- 
mosa, about  the  end  of  May,  as  an  army  of  occupation. 

l^he  treaty  of  peace  was  s^ned  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  Powers  on  April  17,  1895,  and  ratifications  by 
the  Emperors  of  Japan  and   China  were  exchai^ed   on 
May  8.     7*he  treaty  provided  for  the  full  and  complete 
surrender  of  Korea ;  the  cession  by  China  to  Japan  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  i  the  payment  of  a  war  in* 
demnity  of  200,000,000  taels,  the  opening  to  trade  of 
several   Chinese  cities   hitherto  closed ;  the  extension  of 
Japanese  steam  navigation  to  several  rivers  in  China }  and 
the  security  of  certain  rights  to  Japanese  subjects  in  China. 
Japan  agreed  to  evacuate  Chinese  territory  within  three 
months,  but  to  occupy  Wei-Hai-Wei  temporarily,  at  the 
partial  expense  of  China,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  stipulations  of  the   treaty;  prisoners 
of  war  were  to  be  exchanged,  and  Chinese  subjects  who 
had  been  compromised  in  their  relations  with  the  Japanese 
army  were  not  to  be  punished. 

Japan  was  also  to  have  possession  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  Feng-tien,  including  Port  Arthur,  but  by  an  Im- 
perial rescript,  dated  June  10,  1895,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment expressed  the  intention  of  leaving  this  territory  under 
Chinese  jurisdiction.     The  document  reads  thus  :  — 

**  Since,  then,  the  Government  of  their  Majesdes,  the  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Germany  and  of  the  Republic  of  France,  have  united 
in  a  recommendation  to  our  Government  not  to  permanently  pos- 
sess the  peninsula  of  Feng-tien,  our  newly  acquired  territory,  on 
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the  ground  thit  luch  perminent  poMcuion  would  be 
to  the  lasting  peace  of  the  Orient. 

**  Devoted  as  we  unalterably  are,  and  ever  have  been,  to  the 
principles  of  peace,  we  were  constrained  to  take  up  arms  agpinst 
China  for  no  other  reason  than  our  desire  to  secure  (or  the  Orient 
an  enduring  peace. 

'*  Now  the  friendly  recommendation  of  the  three  Powers  was 
equally  prompted  by  the  same  desire.  Consulting,  therefore,  the 
best  interests  of  peace,  and  animated  by  a  desire  not  to  bring  upon 
our  people  added  hardship,  or  to  impede  the  progreu  of  national 
destiny  by  creating  new  complications,  and  thereby  making  the 
situation  difficult  and  retarding  the  restoration  of  peace,  we  do  not 
hesiute  to  accept  such  recommendation.*' 

Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  were  formally  transferred 
from  China  to  Japan  at  Kulung^  Formosa,  on  the  ad  day 
of  June,  by  the  Chinese  High  Commissioner  to  Admiral 
Kalayama,  the  Japanese  Governor-General.  He  found  that 
the  Chinese  officials  and  troops  had  been  withiliaw  n,  hut 
the  aboriginal  natives,  whose  fears  and  prcjuiii*.  is  Ku\  bron 
played  upon,  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion  jiui  war.  His 
troops,  therefore,  had  to  fight  their  way  and  u-Ntorc  order 
out  of  the  chaos  which  reigned  in  those  beautitut  i:»ljnd>. 

Durinir  the  entire  war,  623  Japanese  were  li^ilU'ii  in 
battle  ;  2,489  died  of  cholera ;  2,98 1  died  of  tit  her  diseases; 
and  of  the  {J 55  wounded,  1 72  died  of  their  wounds.  It 
is  not  kixuvn  how  manv  Chinese  were  killed  and  wounded, 
as  theii  orL!ani/.ition  was  too  imperfcit  to  justih  even  an 
appri)\iin:He  (Ntiniaie  of  the  miniheis. 

!*h(':i-  vviie  Nonu'  splrriiliil  iIucIn  on  held  and  deck,  but 
the  di>v.i{)line,  Nteailuu-Ns,  and  etpiipment  ot  the  Japanese 
were  too  nuu  h  r<>r  thr  iil-aimed  and  worse-disciplined 
troops  and  saiiiWs  undei   the  ^^  dragon   Hag.** 

Through  innumerable  hardships,  in  the  face  of  the 
tvphoons  and  during  the  terrible  winter  of  Manchuria,  the 
Japanese  sailors  and  soldiers  bore  themselves  as  men  con- 
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scious  of  their  strength,  and  were  humane  and  generous  to 
their  vaiujiiished  toes.  Scanty  rations  and  medicines  were 
shared  with  enemies.  The  wounded,  the  women,  and  the 
children  were  cared  for  and  succored.  Safeguards  and  pro- 
tection were  thrown  about  the  captured  towns  and  villages, 
and  ju>tice  was  shown  toward  the  humblest. 
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MORE    ABOUT    THE    PHILIPPINES 

THE  Philippines  lie  between  5  and  zidegiXTs  of  north 
latitude  and  1 17  and  127  degrees  of  east  longitude, 
about  six  hundred  and  thirtv  miles  from  the  coast  of  China, 
with  the  C^'hina  Sea  washing  their  western  shores  and  th^r 
Pacific  Ocean  dashing  its  sprav  against  the  green-crowned 
rocks  and  upon  the  beaches  of  their  eastern  coasts. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  world  will  show  the  distance 
from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii  to  In*  about  two  thousand 
miles,  from  Hawaii  to  the  Caroline  IsJamU  .iSout  a^  \^^■.i^  h 
more,  and  from  the  C'arolincN  ti»  the  Philippic  n  :t  :s  .iltMut 
the  same,  making  the  whole  distance  fioin  >.tri  Im:.-  -•  .» 
to  the  Philippines  a  little  more  thin  M\en  tho-i^an.!  nr:«  s, 
throiijh  summer  seas  a.ul  <lelii:htt.il  bier/es,  i.:i  alm.i^t  the 
identical  tiaik  that  was  iia\ersed  l>\  the  i)K!  >;\i:v-li  .1!- 
Icons  in  thci!  journevs  lu'tween  Mexico  anl'f":  i'*  'ii.-itN 
durin.;  the  tiist  three  hundred  veais  a*'  •  •?  •  ••!<  :vnt 
ot'  the  Phi!'p;.>in   •■   ^v  the  Spaniar«i-.      I*     •   .  '  •  r« -ti- 

bercd  that  a'l  i-.rr.'n  1:.:,  i!---  "  -a  •:  >;  .-  ':  i  :Ur 
isjaiiiis  was  kf[>t  u})  In  \\  .i\  r  \i  •■  .:  *  .  l  S  i  ^,  \\  h(  i: 
Mexico  ti'«.!  Iv ■:-«!?  t'..-:i  >;•  ..  lOi 

The  Philippines  ail-  u.-t  .-ii  tli  i  .11  •  «  n:-:  "t  (lu-  mju- 
lar  mail  lines  whu  h  pi\  al<  .i/  th*  < .  .1^;  nt  i.'h.na,  and  are 
seldom  visited  bv  touuNts,  anil  thiN  th*  .1  natuial  beauties 
have  not  been  seen  and  rnio\ed  t.i  the  <\t(nt  th.it  m«»st 
other  lands  have  been.       Tht  n   iIiIijIk:.!  i!inutc  has  not 
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been  known  -,  and  the  qiuim  old  cttf  of  Msnils  has  not 
been  much  explored  nor  iu  beautiei  enjoyed  or  apfueciated, 
even  bv  many  who  think  they  have  teeo  the  worid. 

The  Philippines  consist  of  some  one  dunuuid  itlindf^ 
islets,  and  rocks,  which  contain  152,500  iqiiare  mile*  of  u 
varied  and  beautiful  scenery  and  fertile  ludtncao  be  feund 
ujidcr  the  sun.  The  climate  is  a  perpetual  tunmcr,  where 
till.-  thermometer  ranges  between  60°  and  90'',and  there  ue 
three  well-marked  seasons  of  the  year,  —  the  fint  cold  and 
dry,  lasting  from  November  to  March;  when  it  becomes 
warm,  but  is  still  dry,  until  June ;  when  the  wet  aeason 
begins,  and  lasts  until  November,  The  land  is  clothed  with 
a  rich  verdure  that  is  interspersed  with  beautifid  flowen  and 
trees  throughout  the  year.  The  numerous  mountains,  dark 
valleys  and  lowlands,  waterfalls,  cascades,  bays,  and  streains 
make  it  an  iileal  home  for  the  lounger  or  bealtb-Mcker; 
and  the  gentle  breezes  which  spring  up  at  the  letting  of 
the  sun  give  strength  and  life.  Almost  eveiy  form  of  life 
thrives  here,  while  about  eight  millions  of  inhabitants  enjojr 
its  bount)'  and  beauties. 

The  principal  islands  are  Luzon,  Panay,  N^;rot,  Cebu, 
Saman,  Mindanao,  and  Leyte.  Manila,  on  the  island  of 
Luzon,  Cebu,  on  the  island  of  Cebu,  Ilo  Ilo,  on  the  iitand 
of  Panav,  and  Zamboango,  on  Mindanao,  are  the  open 
ports  for  foreign  trade ;  but  the  regulations  and  restrictions 
are  almost  prohibitive,  except  at  Manila,  where  there  Is 
more  liberality,  but  many  obstructions  and  hindrances  to 
commerce  exist  even  there.  If  these  regulations  were 
properly  modified  and  intelligently  administered,  these  woidd 
become  thriving  cities  of  vast  proportions,  for  they  arc  sur- 
rounded by  countries  that  are  proverbially  fertile,  rich  in 
mineral  deposits,  and  teeming  with  a  native  population  that 
is  eager  to  have  restrictions  to  their  industry  removed. 

The  Spaniards  have  been  in  possession  of  the  coast  of  the 
islands  for  more  than  three  hundred  yeare;  but  the  natives 
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in  the  foot-hills  and  on  the  high  lands  have  never  been 
broLii^ht  into  subjection  to  them,  un  thev  have  always  resisted 
and  waged  tierce  war  against  their  would-be  masters. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  islands  settled  by  a  brown  race, 
suppoNcd  to  be  descended  from  Malays,  whose  ancestors 
settled  here  many  centuries  ago,  and  who  had  reached  a  high 
slate  of  civili/ation  before  their  advent.  The  people  ot  the 
northern  inlands,  including  Luzon,  are  called  " 'I'agalogs ;  " 
those  of  the  middle  islands,  "  Visavas;**  and  the  southern, 
"  Sulus/*  The  Tagalogs  are  of  medium  stature,  copper- 
colored,  inclining  to  brown,  with  pleasant  features,  black 
eves,  Nmall,  well-formed  nose,  large  mouth,  small  and  deli- 
cate hands  and  feet,  coarse  black  hair,  and  scant  beard. 
They  have  genei(ui>  instincts,  and  are  the  most  ci\  ili/.ed 
and  hospitablr  of  .ill  these  p(t»ple.  The  \'i>a\aN,  who  in- 
habit the  southern  nmiiile  isl.nuU,  aie  desi  erJ(  d  turn  the 
I'a'jaln'js  ainalt:;. niiiteii  uitli  the  MiisNulir.ii:*-  nt  the  tui 
S»)Uth,  .ind  are  le^s  ti\ili/iii,  Im\  irj  1^:  *  >ii  .:.-'.:. its. 
NeL:r<»  was  penpled  b\  eiiniinaU  \\h«»  tied  •■  r.  1  ;  ■  r:  .i:  J 
it>  n<  i.'hlnmii::  islanilN,  and  aie  the  l»»wesi  .;,'.  •  ,  •  ;m  .  ;  it- 
on  thr  islaihU.  '!  he\  u  i  re  a  lawless  ^tt  ir  '  .;  ■  i.*  ''fv 
\e.irs  .1.",  win  II  tlt\  n  nniittiil  si  nie  tiii/'i  .:*:.ii::fN, 
ami  «\':..'  itlm.ir\  nu.iijN  weie  u^ed  ti»  sj||><!i|(  'I..:!.,  .i;:il 
the\   \\ '  .  ■    :.ini;^ht   uiuier  Mibit*  turn. 

I  In -I  i.i.  N  h.i'. e  .il\\.a>  had  .in  M  ar ••[•.!» I  \  t-  :  uih 
u*b  r.  .i:;i!  "hi  ;  "upir  »»t  eai  h  di  ^piNf  th-  >•  ^r  rlir  < 'tin  :  s  ti* 
tl;--  J..I'  I  I.,  p.  ..pli-ot  Sulu  and  '^ '•  •:''  -  ::■  'h**  *>  itliein 
niKiii  -'  ;■  !-  —  !>..-  i.n,  M.il  Im*  ,  i\. :  .i.-  ..:,  ..r.ii  M  imI.ip.ih  — 
f<  ".  I  •  ...  .,.'1  :'.  :  '  .  rpt  tl.'.r  -!  tl.  :  ■'.■.:.  ^  1;;(  f>  .ii.ti  the 
[»:  '  .  •  .1'  ■  t  '  ■  ."]'•.."■■[  >  i!ii.  I  1:-  ■.  .t:t  !m  !.t  •.  t  :s  m 
.\l.il'.- -MH  t,  .1  ;*!  .i  M  p.;*  r>t  .It  .1.1  »'\  eilii:  t  s  to  ^  har^f  iheii 
re!i  i-'J:.  It  -N  in  !  '.  r-^i  ?h.it  itu-  Mj'i.r  .rv  u  ..•  f. -urulf*!,  .ilMnit 
ci:h:  111.::  ::i  .!  \..i:s  aj<>,  Sv  MuNsuInianN  r:i»m  I  nil  a  Aud 
C'tn:i.i,        I  he  pieMni  capital  of    lh<-  xultan  In  at   Mavbuin. 

Kaiiv  lit  ttiC  six  I  cent  h  centur\,  Hernando  de  Maghallans, 
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a  Portuguese  nobleman  of  good  education,  d trusted  with 
the  treatment  which  lie  received  in  his  own  countiy,  abjured 
Ponugal,  ami  became  a  Spanish  subject.  The  King  of  Spain 
receixed  him  kimllv,  and  on  August  10,  1 5 19)  under  the 
patronage  of  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  and  with  the  blessing  of 
the  pope,  he  set  sail  from  San  Lucae  de  Banameda  on  a 
vov.iize  of  di.sco\erv,  with  the  ships,  "La  Trinidad,"  "San 
Antonio,'  "  X'ictoria,'*  "Santiago,"  and  "  Concepcion." 

(>n  December  13,  15 '9,  he  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
from  there  followed  the  coast  line  of  South  America  in 
search  of  an  opening  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  After  many 
hard>hips,  incident  to  mutinies  amongst  some  of  his  follow- 
ers, the  rigor  ot  the  climate,  and  lack  of  fresh  provisions  and 
water,  on  October  28,  1520,  he  beheld  for  the  first  time 
the  open  waur  which  connects  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  —  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name, —  and 
vindicated  the  prognostications  of  Columbus  that  a  water 
route  must  exist  from  Europe  to  the  far  East  bv  way  of  the 
west.  On  November  26,  1520,  he  found  himself  on  the 
brt)ad  Pacitic,  and  boldlv  stood  to  the  northward  and  west- 
wardi  and  on  March  16,  1521,  he  reached  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  and  sailed  along  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao. 
Durint:  Easter  week  of  the  same  vcar  he  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance  to  the  Butuano  River,  where  the  first  mass  in  the 
Philippines  was  celebrated.  The  natives  were  curious, 
friendly,  and  ho>pitable ;  and  to  show  his  appreciation  of 
them,  he  took  formal  possession  of  their  countrv  in  the 
name  of  his  roval  master,  Charles  1.  The  Butuano  king 
guided  Maghallans'  fleet  to  the  fertile  island  of  Cebu,  where 
they  arrived  on  April  7,  and  built  a  rude  church  in  which 
to  house  their  sacred  vessels  and  celebrate  the  sacraments. 
The  natives  at  Cebu  were  at  war  with  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Magton  ;  and  on  April  25,  1521,  Maghallans  went 
over  to  Magton  to  assist  in  an  attack  upon  them,  when  he 
was  mortally  wounded  bv  a  poisoned  arrow.    Thus  perished 
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the  man  who  had  added  lustre  to  the  Spanish  flag  and  the 
"  Pearls  of  the  Orient  *'  to  Spain's  domain. 

In  1570,  Miguel  de  Legaspi  Htted  out  an  expedition  in 
Mexico  and  sailed  tor  the  Philippines,  where  he  completed 
the  annexation  of  all  the  islands  to  the  throne  of  Castile. 
While  at  Cebu,  Legaspi  heard  wonderful  stories  of  a  native 
city  further  up  the  coast,  called  Maynila,  whose  pi^ople  did 
a  great  trade  with  the  Chinese.  In  1571,  he  went  up  to 
see  the  wonderful  place;  and  as  his  mission  was  to  grab 
everything  valuable,  he  negotiated  with  the  King  of  .Maynila, 
and  s(K)n  made  the  king  accept  the  protection  of  the  King 
of  Castile.  Legaspi  was  so  pleased  with  the  citv  and  its 
surroundings  that  he  declared  Maynila  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  Philippines,  and  Cebu  was  handed  over  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Chinese  have  been  coming  to 
Mavnila  in  junks  laden  with  silks  and  the  rich  wares  of 
Canton  and  Amov,  which  thev  bartered  to  the  nativcN;  and 
in  later  years,  when  the  government  at  Mavnila  became 
more  stable,  the  Chinese  began  to  lo'  ate  there  and  inter- 
marry with  the  natives.  I'hev  soi»n  became  so  numerous 
that  a  portion  of  the  city  was  designated  for  their  residence. 
Several  times  the  Chinese  have  been  in  unsuccessful  rebel- 
Ii4>n  against  the  Spanish  authority.  The  population  of 
Manila  is  now  ab4)ut  350,000,  of  which  number  ()j,cco 
are  Chinese  and  i^,?oo  Chinese  half-castes;  and  there  are 
ab«nit  4  ,  r  Chinese  and  Chinese  half-ia-^trs  in  tht*  iNlands 
outNiiU'  ot    Manila. 

'I'lu  r.ijaloi:,  \'is;iya,  Moro,  .i!-.il  CIuimni'  laDyZwajjc-N  and 
sonu-  thiitv  dialectN  of  them  an-  sp«.ki.  11  In  tlu-  pf«»ple  *»n 
thr  islantls,  btit  Spanish  is  the  ofHv  lai  l.mjjiaji-. 

riu*  {Philippine  Islander  i<  a  V(i\  niaiM  : -i»r-rai  t  p<iN,.ri  ; 
thrre  is  very  little  of  the  dreannr  aSinit  li:»n.  Ili  sli  <  p^  \\\ 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  a  shady  pla>  e,  Ivit  i^  wide  .r.\.tkt- 
and   enterprising    at   all   other   times,      lie  i>  a   rraxoiiiii;r 
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creature,  who  is  always  asking  the  why  of  everything.     He 
loves  t«)  he  free,  —  free  as  the  night  breezes  of  his   own 
Philippines;    hut   circumstances  make   him    restless  and  a 
wuiulerer.     He  is  easily  managed  by  honest  treatment.     He 
loves  to  follow  a  hrave  leader,  but  despises  a  coward.      He 
is  as  sensitive  as  a  woman,  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  makes  a 
(ine  soldier  or  sailor.     If  he  realizes  that  he  has  done  wrong, 
he  will  make  anv  reparation  in  his  power;  but  if  he  feels 
that  he  has  heen  wronged,  he  will  follow  his  enemy  to  the 
tiirthcrmost  part  of  the  earth  for  his  revenge.    This  accounts 
for  the  wonderfully  brave  fight  he  is  now  making  against 
his  Spanish  foes.     Their  motto  has  been,  "The  end  justi- 
fies the  nuans ;  '*  and  the  Philippine  Islander  believes  them 
to  haM-  heen  the  authors  of  all  his  woes.     Owing  to   his 
inahilitv  to  comprehend  a  religion  of  love  when  administered 
by  torture  and  hy  force,  he  has  become  insincere,  and  it  has 
made  no  further  impression  upon  his  mind  than  that  due  to 
its  outward  observance.      He  promises  all  things,  but  may 
perform   none;    his  moral  sense  has  been  blunted  by  the 
t\  rannical  act>  of  his  masters,  and  a  lie  is  no  sin  to  him.    He 
needs  to  he  grasped  by  the  hand,  and  to  have  whispered  into 
his  ear  the  magic  words,  "  My  brother,"  instead  of  being 
brained  with  a  brazen  crucifix  by  a  "  relic  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion," or  throttled  with  a  Spanish  bayonet.     He  will  make 
a  good,  loyal  subject  or  citizen   under  a  just  and  honest 
government,  which  is  his  ideal  and  hope ;  but  he  is  now 
restless  and  impatient  under  oppression. 

The  Friars  have  been  the  actual  rulers  of  the  Philippines 
since  157 1,  when  they  commenced  to  convert  the  heathens 
of  these  islands.  The  Augustinian,  Dominican,  Franciscan, 
and  Rccoleto  Orders  have  alwavs  had  the  civil  and  military 
to  do  their  bidding,  and  there  have  always  been  jealousies 
and  contentions  between  them,  which  have  been  closely 
watched  by  the  natives,  whose  disgust  of  the  foreign  yoke 
has  been  greatly  increased  thereby.    There  have  been  fierce 
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and  ofttimcs  bloodv  contests  between  the  Friars  and  the 
governors,  in  which  the  latter  have  almost  alwavsi  been  the 
losers.  Any  governor-general  who  displeases  the  monks  is 
recalled.  General  Despujolo  had  to  leave  in  1892,  after 
only  eight  months  of  office,  because  he  did  not  please  the 
priests,  and  (jencral  Blanco  was  recalled  at  their  instigation. 

Foreman  writes :  — 

**  There  has  been  much  discontent  amongst  the  secular 
native  priests  because  the  monks  insisted  upon  holding  the 
incumbencies,  notwithstanding  the  rules  of  their  own  orders 
and  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  forbade  it. 
The  Friars  nipped  this  native  ambition  by  instigating  a  revolt 
of  the  trcMips  at  Cavite  and  charging  the  plot  to  the  native 
priests.  In  1872  four  native  priests  were  publicly  executed 
for  it,  and  it  was  declared  that  native  priests  were  incompe- 
tent to  hold  incumbencies.  Several  of  the  best  families  of 
Manila  were  banished  and  robbed  of  their  property  at  the 
Si  me  time. 

"  ThiTe  are  about  six  hundred  and  tw<ntv  }).ii'-h''s  m 
Manila,  of  which  the  Friars  unlawfullv  hoM  .i:«<i.t  iii[i(i\- 
rive  per  cent.  A  Spanish  parish  priest  is  .ii)t.\f  .lil  ^\\\] 
law;  he  cannot  sue  or  be  sued,  lie  is  inde|H-r)«Ui.i  •■:  .1!! 
state  authority,  and  meddles  in  e\erv  arf'air  "r  'h-  t..'\;i- 
ship  h\  rt-iM  iii/<d  rii:lu  i  if  he  cannot  ha\e  'h  vj-  .  !  :n 
wav,  hi*   N  H   nut    his   tippoiient    tor  revefj- ■,  .i:!-  .»!;^.i.n 

obta::  -     *. 

'^  1   .    :ii- -ir't  I    iiu'ciin'^   the   r\pf«' *     *         ••    \    ••'.   * 
M;;       .    :»    I  SK  I ,  :..  :■  Jin  (.  ni«  [|  -.•.  '.         .        :.    .  •  ■  '  .    I  • 

n:.-"  .i^T.  r  .    ..      It  w.iN  .1  tiiT.i*   '..!..        ■   •:■  ..".%. 

p  'A ..  .;    !   .\  irl;  :li.-  titl-      r  M '.  *     1       ,      "  .  ■      ..  -   I  . 

I);;lin'     M.iN     .|;.i;,t!ii     iii     tin      .,,■.■• 
iinauina:-.    \u?>!i<^,        |  hr    :!«..•■.    ■.•  •      "•     -■     ti 
SI  !fru  i-N  iif  ihi-  fif'^t   iiiil.r.ii  V  Ic  .1  i' :% 
either  lu-   picpatrd    fur   s.ilvaih'i;     ■ 
IhkIv  must  lu-  annihilated.      I*i;     n 
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ra"kl>  wvrc  repeatedly  made  on  the  natives  for  the  crime  of 
|us>i\c  rtsi^t.iiicc  to  what  they  could  not  comprehend. 
W'itli  tile  cv\  of  ^  Viva  Castilla!*  bands  of  Spanish  soldiers 
«>|niK'd  the  way  with  blood  for  the  monks  to  enter  into  the 
l)i\ae)i  ami  palliate  the  wound  with  silvery  phrases  to  the 
terioi-stricken  converts.  The  cry  of  '  Castilla  '  has  come 
t;t  lepreNent  evervthing  that  is  terrible  beyond  all  hope  of 
nu're\.  '^C'astilhr  in  the  north,  and  *Cochila*  in  the  south 
nie.iM  the  same,  and  it  is  common  to  hear  mothers  frighten 
their  ehiUhvn  into  good  behavior  and  quietness  with  the 
J  read  word,  '  C^astilla.'  " 

Ironi  I  57 1,  when  Legaspi  took  possession  of  Manila, 
until  iSn^,  when  Mexico  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  these 
heauiifiil  islands  were  virtually  dependencies  of  Mexico, 
and  iluring  all  these  years  there  was  no  direct  communica- 
tion between  them  and  Spain  except  through  Mexico. 

J  here  has  always  been  a  struggle  between  the  merchants 
of  tlu'  Philippines  and  the  home  countrj*  for  liberty  to  trade 
freely  with  Mexico  and  China,  —  their  natural  markets, — 
but  the  JSpaiii>li  king  and  his  ad\  isers  always  restricted  this 
trade  as  much  as  possible,  as  they  were  anxious  to  retain 
the  Mexican  markets  for  the  merchants  of  Spain.  Their 
theory  seemed  to  be  that  Philippine  goods  must  be  paid  for 
in  Mexican  dollars,  which  would  partially  close  the  Mexi- 
can markets  to  the  merchants  of  Spain,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  supply  the  Philippines  with  Mexican  dollars  with 
which  to  purchase  the  rich  silks  and  fabrics  of  China,  for 
their  own  use  and  for  trade  with  Mexico. 

The  arrival  of  a  junk  from  China  or  a  galleon  from 
Mexico  was  an  event  in  the  annals  of  Manila.  The  traders 
would  swarm  about  her  in  their  (Uit-rigger  canoes,  the  news 
would  be  published,  friends  greeted,  strangers  scanned,  the 
wonderful  goods  displayed,  or  the  rough  kegs  of  Mexican 
dollars  would  be  sent  on  shore,  while  the  noise  of  gongs, 
tom-toms,  and  beating  drums  would  be   deafening  behind 
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the  eyes  of  the  junk ;  or  the  dignified  friar  would  ofler  hit 
thanks  for  a  safe  arrival  at  the  little  oratory  under  the  ban- 
ner of  his  far-away  Castilla. 

In  1572,  Li  Ma  Han  landed  at  Manih  with  about  two 
thousand  Chinese,  but  he  was  defeated  and  driven  out  by 
the  Spaniards  and  natives,  under  Juan  de  Solcedo.  In  1606 
five  ships  of  the  Netherlands  blockaded  the  islands,  but  they 
were  finally  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  fleet.*  In  1762,  Ma- 
nila was  taken  by  the  British,  but  was  ceded  back  to  Spain 
in  1764  for  a  ransom  of  one  million  pounds  sterling,  which 
was  never  paid. 

The  public  revenue  is  about  fifteen  million  dollars  per 
annum,  of  which  the  larger  pan  is  raised  from  direct  taxes, 
customs,  and  monopolies,  and  this  could  easily  be  doubled 
by  a  liberal  system. 

No  matter  .what  the  result  of  the  Spanish-Annerican  war  "^ 
may  be,  it  would  be  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  history 
to  hand  these  native  people  back  to  Spain,  or  to  give  them 
up  to  any  monarchical  government.  Thcv  have  always 
wanted  liberty,  and  have  fought  the  Spatiianls  for  it  on 
many  a  hotly  contested  Held  since  1522.  All  thev  ask  is 
a  chance  for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuits  of  happine>N,  and 
they  cure  not  whether  it  be  a  republic  of  their  own,  or  some 
form  iic\iscJ  for  them  by  the  great  United  Staii>  <»t"  Ni)rth 
AmtTica, 

When  Diwcv  fired  his  first  shell  on  xhv  tiist  ot"  Mav, 
it  pKJi'Iairnt'il  lilu-rtv  throughout  thcNt  iNl.nul  nc.i>  ainl  ha\N, 
and  ('( h.K'ii  !\ick  libertv  as  it  Ntriuk  J<i\\n  the  ^^  Retna 
Ciistina  *'  and  the  Spani>h  flert,  Nin»c  wliiv  h  time  the 
nati\is  iiave  hern 

•*  I'Minini;  tr-nn  tlic  tiili  !iij>» 
(  ••iiiiii^  (Villi  ihr  I  •'.tin.. 
Shout  ini(  the  Kittlr-crv  ••(  trrrJitm  ** 

These  people  need  steamships  t>f  from  one  hundred  to 
five  hundred  tons  to  trade  amongst  the  inlands;  they  need 
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stc'aiii>hips  of  from  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  tons  to 
trade-  with  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  the  world; 
thfv  need  railways,  locomotives,  and  cars  for  internal  traffic; 
and  ihrv  need  thin  dress-goods,  all  sorts  of  thin  white  goods, 
insertions  and  laces,  black  and  white  prints  of  thin  cotton, 
silk  anil  woollen  goods,  thin-woven  and  knit  goods,  fancy 
and  staple  hardware,  tin  ware,  groceries,  canned  goods  and 
Hour,  steam-engines,  pumps,   sugar-mills,  agricultural    im- 
plements, furniture,  books  and  stationery,  and   our  public- 
school  s\  stem.     I'hey  can  pay  for  these  with  sugar,  tobacco, 
hemp,  camphor,  rice  (which  are  produced  in  great  quanti- 
ties), coal,  gold,  and  many  varieties  of  beautiful  hard  woods. 
\\'h\  should  our  people  not  have  this  trade? 
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NAVAL    BATTLE    OF    CAVITE 

r.  S.  S.  ••  Baltimori/' 
Oik  Cavhi.,  Manila   Bay,  July  lo,  1S98. 

APACiK  has  been  written  in  Spanish-American  history 
in  Asiatic  waters.  Vwo  of  the  proudest  nations  on 
earth  ha\e  nu't  in  ronriiit,  in  their  terrible  steel  monsters, 
ami  tin  V  niu  lusiuii  w.is  Nhiiit,  sharp,  aiul  deciNixe.  I'he 
Sp.iri'-li  rlcrt  w.iN  .iiinihilati'i],  .iiui  the  ^x.ir^  li.ifiner  floats 
<t\  r  :   r  h-    i  »iin|u«'ie\I  Im\  . 

(  >!:  il.f  i^th  ot"  M.inh,  iSt^S,  the  r.  ^  -.  *»  lvi'*'n.  ■:  <  ' 
1'  "  i  I  -1  »lulu,  II.  I .,  \\  nil  .irnriMimin»n  t«'i  •  I  •  -*  •.  :.  \n..'.v 
w ..'  ■ «,  iihl  .iiiunl  .ii  ^  liknh.iiiia,  Japan,  1;  :li'-  1  '\\  ■  \ 
\.'-  ,  ■.  In  ic  ''he  \i  a-*  tillitl  m[>  with  i«»al  a  ;  :'■:  -'.••■v, 
.:.  lilt  I  ^tli  ^hi-  litl  ^  oktihaina,  and  aiiueii  .'  I  I  .-k-ij, 
(  li.na,  «iM  the  iid,  wheie  nIu  \\  a^  ilmkii,-  =  ::  '  !,  aipl 
paiiiteii,  lhanjiini:  the  whitt-  «»t  p<\u  r  t«ii  tin  -ii 'k.« -»  .ior 
it\  war.  ^h(•  was  nilcil  up  \iiih  inal,  ai)«l  a  !v  jmrin.:  \%a^ 
made  Id  M:i:'  'Ii  ■  mnncI  fi.j  the  h«»iiiMi  .\..;k  :ha:  in  .:ht  he 
hct«»ir  h'  ■ 

'M  )'ii  !*■  •  ^h  C'«i:i>:f.-  "  .ir  ir  :  j-k«inj  :iM!:t:ivl  un  ti> 
!:a.i  '.l-.i  ;■  :t,  a-*  ilu-\  .»:»itttt  d  :  »  mi-  rnak.i^L'  an\  picpa- 
:.it.-     -  :       A  I*    r.  t|  ■    :   -a .i:r:-H,  .1;..:  :|  ;    ti.'.!.iAinj   l*[i>vlama- 

•        ■  ■      \'     .'      .!'  .'-  ..        ''M;:d      ' ' '.     th(       .llti.J      (|i'\efIU»r     0|' 

tiii   1  ■  :■■:  . 

•'"'*•  • -i  .  ■  K.*:  II  :•■'.»! '-'  I  '-vli  C*-.iPibr'!.iiri,  Her 
M.I'  '.*•  V"-  :  1  N  M'.  .?  S-rt-  •  ir  fjjf  L'.»!«»iiic%  hj*  in- 
torn...:    •   r  d  %:•:?: :iK-m   -f   ihi>  C"i'n\  iJu:    v%ir   ]\Ai  unhippily 
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i>rokcn  niii  hciwccii  ilic  Kin^dum  uf  Spain  and  die  United  States  of 
America,  and  ha-  ».iiiniiiunicatcd  Her  Majesty's  commands  that  all 
of  licr  siipjcci.-  >l»all  «)b>crvc  a  strict  neutrality  in  and  during  the 
said  \Nar,  M\d  >hall  abstain  tVnm  violating  or  contravening  either  the 
laws  And  statutes  ot"  tlic  realm  in  their  behalf,  or  the  laws  of  nations 
ill  rclatit'ii  thereto,  as  they  will  answer  to  the  contrary  at  their 
peril." 

Then  follow  extracts  from  the  Act,  which  passed  in  the 
thirtv-third  and  thirty-fourth  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign, 
and  is  intituled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majestx  '>  Mibjccts  during  the  existence  of  hostilities  between 
fouign  btatc>  with  which  Her  Majesty  is  at  peace,"  the 
subjects  dealt  with  being  illegal  enlistments,  illegal  ship- 
building, and   illegal  expeditions. 

On  the  25th  uf  April  the  fleet  moved  out  to  Mir's  Bay 
(which  is  on  the  C'hinese  coast,  a  short  distance  from  Hong- 
kong), wiiere  it  anchored  the  same  afternoon.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  27th,  Mr.  Williams,  the  U.  S.  Consul 
to  Manila,  who  had  left  Manila  a  few  davs  before  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  Hong-kong,  took  up  quarters  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  "  Baltimore,"  and  brought  us  a  copy  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  (jovcrnor-Gencral  of  the  Philippines.  This 
is  extrcmelv  interesting  in  view  of  later  events,  and  reads 
as  follows  :  — 

KXTRAORDINARY    PROCLAMATION 
OF  TFI-    (iOV/^HNOR-GeNERAL   OF  THE    PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS 

Spaniards  : 

Between  Spain  and  the  United  States  of  North  America  hostili- 
ties have  brf>kcn   out. 

The  moment  has  arrived  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we  possess 
the  spirit  to  conquer  those  who,  pretending  to  be  loval  friends,  take 
advantage  of  our  mistortuncs  and  abu>c  our  hoNpitalitv,  using  means 
which  civilized  nations  count  unworthy  and  disreputable. 

I'hc  North  American  people,  con>tituied  of  all  the  social 
excrescences,    have    exhausted    our    patience    and  provoked    «\'ar 
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with  rhcir  perfidious  machinations,  with  their  acts  of  treachery, 
with  their  outrage:»  against  the  law  of  nations  and  international 
conventions. 

The  struggle  will  be  short  and  deci;>ive.  The  God  of  victories 
will  give  wi  one  as  brilliant  and  complete  as  the  righteousness 
of  our  cause  demands.  Sjiain,  which  counts  upon  the  sympathies 
of  all  the  nations,  will  emerge  triumphantly  from  this  new  te>t, 
humiliating  and  blasting  the  adventurer^  from  tho^c  states  that, 
without  cohesion  and  without  a  hisitorv,  oiTer  to  humanitv  only 
infamous  traditions  and  the  ungrateful  spectacle  of  Chambers  in 
which  appear  united  in.snlence  and  defamation,  cowardice  and 
cvnici^m. 

A  ^quad^on  manned  by  foreigners,  po^^eMing  neither  instruction 
nor  di>cipline,  i>  preparing  to  come  to  this  archipelago  with  the 
ruHiunly  intention  of  robbing  us  of  all  that  means  life,  honor,  and 
libertv.  Pretending  to  be  inspired  by  a  ci>urage  i»f  whirh  they  arc 
incapable,  the  N<irth  American  seamen  undertake  a>  an  cnterpri>e 
capable  of  realization  the  substitution  nf  i*^^fL•vallti^m  ti»r  the 
Carhiilic  religion  you  profe>s,    t<»  rrcaf   \nii   a-   tribc^   n"rr.u''»r\   to 

ci\iIi/ation,  to  take  po'»>e»ion  of  xnurriilu      i-   i!   Or-,   w mi. 

accjuaintcd  wiih   the   rij^hts  of  projK-rt\ ,  and   :  ■   •■!':<;•        •■   p-t 
xiM^    u  liom   thc\    I'ln^idcr    u<*?ul    r-t  man    ih- :r    -liii--.      -    *■■    l-o 
exploitcii    in   ajiriculturc  or  inJu^trial    lab'-r. 

\  aiii  iie*ijrns  I    Ri.lii  ll^lll^  b-M-rin^'-.  I    NHwr  \v  '  ••   ■  i  ■'     '  'jv.*. 
will    ".iliiv '■   T'l  •ri!-rra'c  rlic   attemp!  i«»  «arr\   fli'.-r-.i    ■•,■      ■•  i"     ,•■   •  . 
V'iU  \\\\\   n  ■•    a'l.iw  the   faith    \"U    pri*C'«'    t  •   ^"   p   i  ■      »    •• 
impii.;^    l..m.i>   t.>  be   plated    'in   the   temple  .*    •"       ••       <•     ■.  •'   • 
inijL'c^  \  "11  .t  !.  re  to  l^e  thrown  J. iwn  h\   c  '    '=■  ■.       I         i. 
shall    r.'t  V   M'lc  ihe  tomb^  »)t   vovr  ■«•';•  i  .•!••. 

■  ■ 

thvir   ii;-"  .!    :  i-'i-jMs   at   the  i"-!      *    ■■      -    ■■   \     "     .■   ■  .    ■   ■  * 

ii-::   r,  ■•     •;  :  •  -jTiate  riit*  pr.>pcr'y  ;.       '    ■     ■:••    .    "        .>         :   .    •    : 

a-    .1    ;•■••■"■»   '      1'     '  i  -li''.". 

\     ■      •  ...........  .     '  . 

■'      .     ■  ..    ■    .  •        .  :     •       • 

I  ».       I    H.  I  ..'-..       I.-  N        ■■ 
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l*!.:'ir:ii.i^  I  prepare  tor  the  struggle,  and,  united  under  the 
ifi  ri  ..i-  Spanish  tliL',  wliich  is  ever  covered  with  laurels^  let  us  £ghc 
wiiii  ::.c  ^  ■nvic:  n  th.it  vK-tury  will  crown  our  effbrtSy  and  to  the 
cj'N  of  r.]r  cncinics  11!  us  oppj?e,  with  the  decision  of  the  Christian 

jr:.!  r.j:ri  :,  :;:c  cry  *'  \'iva  E>pana  !** 

Your  General, 
i  Sii^ned)  Basalio  AcusTUf  Davuxa. 

M     Ml  A.  April  23,  1898. 


At  2.15  i'.!..  on  April  27,  the  fleet  was  formed  in  line 
in  thi*  tuH«jv.  in^  drdcr, —  flagship  "Olympia,"  "  Baltimore," 
-RaleiLih,"   ^'VrtreV   ^^  Concord,"  and   "Boston,"    with 
thu    :>"Mniie    ^'vMnicr    "  McCulIoch  "  and    the  transports 
^''  Nail- hail  "  aiiti  *'  Zatiro  '*  on  the  olF  side  of  the  war  ves- 
sel-,—  and  >tarrcMi  for  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay.     Soon 
atUT  (lark  the  commanding  officers  were  called  to  the  flag- 
ship, anvi   when  they  returned  the  following  telegram  was 
puhii>[icd  :  — 

Di  \vi  V,  -  H  j-iiities  have  commenced;  begin  operations  in 
tl.j  t'::i!ir;*':ij-  ;  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet.  — Long. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  30,  the  "•  Baltimore  "  fired  the 
first  gun  of  the  war  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  The  "  Con- 
cord "  and  the  '*■  Boston  "  were  making:  a  reconnoissance 
in  Suhig  Bay  under  the  protection  of  the  "Baltimore,** 
when  a  >choi»ner  flving  the  Spanish  flag  was  made  out  on 
the  oppo>ite  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bav.  The  "  Bal- 
timore "  fired  a  shot  across  the  schooner's  bow  from  one 
of  her  small  guns,  when  the  astonished  skipper  hauled  down 
his  sails  and  hove  to.  A  boarding  party  from  the  "  Balti- 
more" brought  the  skipper  and  four  of  his  men  on  board, 
wh'jie  thev  were  examined  and  permitted  to  leave,  as  they 
did  not  even  know  that  a  state  of  war  was  existing  between 
Spain   and  the   United  States.     When    the   three    vessels 
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rejoined  the  fleet,  about  dark,  the  commanding  officers 
reported  on  board  the  flagship,  and  when  they  returned, 
the  ships*  companies  were  informed  that  the  torts  at  the 
entrance  to  Manila  Bay  were  to  be  passed  that  night. 

The  fleet  steamed  along  slowlv,  under  a  beautiful 
moonlight  that  was  now  bright,  or  now  hidden  bv  fleecy 
clouds;  and  at  10.30  ^^  Battle  Stations**  was  sounded  for 
action,  when  officers  and  men  jumped  to  their  places  as  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  was  set  at  each  mast-head  and  on 
each  side  of  the  after  rigging.  S<H)n  we  were  to  the  south 
of  C'orregidor,  the  (iibraltar  of  the  Philippines,  and  after 
the  flagship  ^^Olympia,"  the  "Baltimore,**  and  the  "  Ra- 
leigh '*  were  well  headed  up  the  channel,  the  batteries  of 
Restinga,  or  Fraile,  and  on  Corregidor  opened  their  fire 
upon  u>.  The  moon  had  sunk  low,  but  was  yet  abo\e  the 
hori/.on.  Hissing  slirIK  chased  each  Diher  over  us,  or  fell 
short,  as  we  steamed  slowK  on,  ;nul  c»nlv  iriuined  the  fire 
when  we  thought  we  could  liKaie  a  fl.i^h,  as  we  were  le- 
sen  ini!  our  ammunition  for  biueer  tjamr  \i\  the  ni»>rnin<j. 
In  about  two  hours  the  entire  fleet  had  slowlv  pasM-J  tju- 
batteries,  had  passed  over  the  torpedoes  and  the  mines  un- 
harmed, and  was  heading  for  C*a\  ite,  the  Spanish  naval 
station,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  below  Manila.  Bv 
the  liinc-  \\v  were  well  inside  of  the  bay,  the  njoon  had  set, 
and  vvf  vvcrr  in  darkness,  onlv  relieved  bv  the  twinklinu 
stars  vvhu  h  showed  us  the  way  as  we  timed  our  speed  so 
as  la  i(  .11  h  (\i\itc-  at  c.r!     ti.iwn. 

'II.  'N  nil   lituiii   :l      •' II.   •    •     re"  were  novel  and 

stt.*:     .,       in   :.»  a   siiilor's  rv  I  -.'kl  •.:.!-.  had  been 

:..!;,    .rv  .;\    li.'Mi    lh<'    nflifrrN'    <ji;;''      n     ,  •     nt"    nld 

NrptuiM  N  kct  p'li.',  .uwl  tcmpi't.ir  \  i  .1.  .  ■  -  .:  :  I  ■.  •  .  ■  - 
wcif   iinpl«»\  i*^*  »l    tn    m;i(-m    iIh*    iii:n..'t  ^    t.      '.     pii!». 

Men  *»f  the  •^1111*'.  1  II  \v  s  w.iti  In  il  1'-.   fiiMi,  ...   !    - 
the  dri  ks,  l><  Ilcd  and  n  atl\  .   tlu-  'ii    '■  >  ?  il      ;     wi-     «' 
slept,  spDoii  taHhon,  ij|tiiii  tli<    li.iiii     -  ■  -■      :  Mi     w  .i    ;       -  ':i  . 
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and  sonic  were  in  uniform,  but  many  were  begriraed  and 
stripped  to  the  \vai>t  for  the  past  and  the  coming  fray. 

Me  low,  in  the  depths  of  the  vessel,  the  firemen  toiled  be- 
fore the  tireat  lioiler  fires,  where  intense  heat  and  iveird  flames 
^ave  the  plaee  the  appearance  of  a  hell,  and  they  looked 
like  ]>eu;iimed  imps  of  very  darkness,  dancing  and  panto- 
miniin;^,  as  ihev  worked  their  fires,  or  threw  on  more  fuel; 
and  the  eiiizineers  and  machinists  watched  and  handled  the 
^reat  en;/ines  of  the  smoke-colored  monster  that  was  carry- 
ini:  horrible  war  up  the  peaceful  bay  on  this  beautiful  first 
Ma\   nioii). 

At  5.0 5  in  the  morning,  which  was  calm,  clear,  and   as 
beautiful  as  an\  that  has  ever  smiled  upon  the  Philippines, 
the   ria^sliip   made  signal:    "Prepare  for  general  action/' 
The  "  1  Baltimore  '*  had  been  ready  all  night,  and   the  men 
and  ofliceis  jumped  to  their  guns  and  stations,  the  click  of 
the  breaeii-plui:  could  be  heard  as  others  manned  the  am- 
munition  hoists,  while  a  few  poor  firemen  who  had  been 
let  out  of  their  hot  holes  to  get  a  few  lifegiving  breaths  of 
the   fre.sh   morning  air,  rushed  down  to  their  infernal-like 
eompartments  about  their  fires,  and  the   marines  mustered 
about  the   after    eight-inch  guns,  all    ready   for  the   fray. 
Our   vessels   steamed    very    slowlv,   in  the  same   order  in 
which    thev    bad    passed   the    forts    at    Corregidor,  except 
that   the  '^McCuUoch"    lay  off  in  the  bay  with  the  two 
transports. 

At  5.15  a  challenge  shot  was  fired  at  the  head  of  our 
column  by  one  of  the  batteries  on  Point  Cavite,  which  was 
immediately  followed  bv  the  Spanish  vessels  '^  Castilla " 
and  "  Don  Antonio  dc  Ulloa  "  using  their  port  batteries,  as 
they  were  moored  bow  and  stern  oft'  Point  Cavite.  The 
flagship  ^'  Rcina  Cristina,"  a  protected  cruiser  with  a 
main  battery  of  six  5.2  inch  guns,  the  cruisers  "  Isla  de 
Cuba,"  "  Isla  de  Luzon,''  and  the  "  Don  Juan  dc  Austria," 
and  the  gunboat  "Isla  dc  Mindanao,"  were  under  steam. 
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and  occasionally  retired  behind  Point  Cavite, —  no  doubt 
trying  to  lead  us  in  over  their  torpedoes,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  planted  in  the  entrance  and  bay.  The  gunboats 
"General  Lezo,"  "  Marques  del  Duero,"  "El  C'orreo," 
and  another  one  were  inside  the  basin  behind  Point  Cavite, 
from  whence  they  could  fire  upon  us  without  our  being 
able  to  see  just  where  they  were. 

Our  vessels  steamed  in  column  up  past  the  forts  and 
fleet,  turning  and  passing  down  again,  making  five  long 
loops  during  the  first  engagement,  our  range  var)'ing  from 
five  thousand  to  twcntv-five  hundred  vards.  which  could  not 
be  shortened  on  account  of  the  shallow  water. 

Karlv  in  the  fight,  a  torpedo  boat  was  gallantly  dashed 
out  tioin  Point  C'a\  itc  at  hi^h  speed,  evidcntiv  intending  to 
tMip«il«)  tin-  H.iiiship  or  the  *^  Baltimore/*  but  the  secondary 
b.itt(i:rs  ot  tho>c  vessels  wcir  handled  with  sm  h  precision, 
skill,  and  rapiditv  that  the  boat  was  hastilv  turned  and 
headed  tor  the  shoie,  when  a  u  ell-iliiei  tc-i  eiL:ht-iihh  shell 
from  the  "  Haltiinore  **  soon  finished  her.  Still  the  cruel 
work  went  on,  eai  h  vessel  ofea^h  rieet  takni^even*  advan- 
tage possible  to  destrov  its  adxrrsarv.  Duiint:  the  entire 
engagement  there  was  no  bree/e,  and  the  dense  black  smoke 
from  the  funnels  hung  like  a  pall  about  the  slow-moving 
\essels,  and  for  more  than  two  mortal  hours  the  carnage 
reijned.  Shot  and  shell  flew  through  the  air  tioin  the  \es- 
sc'.N  ..t  both  riiits  and  the  shoie  l\itterles  ;  huije  tongues  of 
M.u  k  K  J  tl.mK-  ',  eked  into  the  iicr.se  sni<»ke,  ami  the  quick, 
sli.iip  ii.uk  .["the  liMe,  ih<-  thunder  n)ar  of  the  enemy's 
j^ui;^,  the  h:-^ing  of  tUir./  -h' !!s,  ihe  pravers,  the  moans, 
and  :h<  luises  of  the  utur.icii  and  the  d\in^,  at)d  the  lusty 
th<eis  f.-i  a  MUvesstu!  shot,  all  minuled  and  went  up  with 
the  Liicat  >in.»k<  -«  i.»wned  c<dumns  t»f  Hame,  as  vessel  after 
\ess(]  was  tluil,  af]d  finally  exploded  and  sank,  making  a 
sv  <  ne  ot  wre«.k  and  death  that  could  only  be  produced  by 
cruel  war. 
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At  7.^5  the  signal  was  made  by  our  flagship:  "With- 
draw tiDiii  action/' 

The  Spani.sli  flagship  "  Rcina  Cristina,"  Admiral  Mon- 
tojo  eoninumding  the  station,  \va§  set  on  fire  early  in  the 
action,  hut  continued  steaming  and  fighting  until  we  with- 
drew, wlien  she  hurst  into  flames  all. over  and  soon  blew 
up.  The  SpaiHNh  admiral  was  slightly  wounded,  and  her 
cunuiKimler  and  1  j6  others  were '  killed.  One  of  our 
oihcers,  who  watched  an  eight-inch :t»hell  enter  her  side  and 
exploile,  says,  "  It  looked  like  a  barrel  of  hell-fire  going 
into  her."  ( )ne  other  vessel  was  set  on  fire  during  the 
interval  hetween  actions,  and  three  of  the  Spanish  gun- 
boats withdrew  behind  C'avite  Point,  and  kept  up  their  fire 
from  under  its  co\  er. 

During  the  hrst  action  our  fire  was  wholly  directed  at 
the  enenw's  ships,  and  their  forts  were  ignored. 

At  10.4c  the  signal  was  made  to  "  Form  column  on  the 
flagship/'  At  this  time  the  ^^  Baltimore"  was  steaming 
full  speed  after  a  suspicious  vessel  sighted  in  the  bay. 
Then  the  signal  was  made  to  form  column  on  the  "Balti- 
more.''  The  "l^altimore"  signalled:  ^^  Strange  vessel  is 
flving  the  British  flag."  ^""Olvrnpia"  then  made  signal: 
^^  Destroy  enemy's  fortifications  and  batteries."  The  "Bal- 
timore "  alone  steamed  up  to  within  twenty-five  hundred 
vards  of  the  forts,  and  for  about  thirt\  minutes  poured  in 
broadsides  with  wonderful  precision  and  terrible  execution, 
making  her  bow  and  stern  almost  dance,  to  the  extent  that 
our  engineers  thought  perhaps  she  was  amongst  torpedoes. 
Later,  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet  came  up  and  co- 
operated  in  the  destruction  of  the  forts. 

The  little  "Petrel,"  followed  by  the  "  Boston  "  and  the 
"Concord,"  and  later  bv  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  steamed 
past  Point  Cavite,  and  in  toward  shore,  destroying  shipping 
and  the  remaining  guns  in  the  fort.     When  this  was  done 
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she  was  sent  inside  to  follow  the  enemy  up,  soon  after 
which  the  enemy  hoisted  the  white  flag. 

The  ^^  Concord  **  started  after  a  large  Spanish  transport, 
the  ^^  Isia  de  Mindanao,*'  which  was  supposed  to  have  mu- 
nitions of  war,  and  which  had  bi'cn  firing  upon  us  during 
the  morning.  The  "Concord"  sent  a  shot  across  her  bow, 
which  was  unheeded  ;  then  she  sent  a  six-inch  shell  into 
her,  setting  her  on  tire.  The  transport  still  endeavored  to 
escape,  hut  the  "  Olympia  "  headed  her  ott',  and  sent  an 
eight-inch  shell  through  her,  when  she  burst  into  flames 
and  was  run  aground,  where  she  MM>n  blew  up  The  saucy 
little  "  Petrel  *'  went  in  amongst  eight  vessels  and  brought 
off  five  torpedo  boats  in  tow. 

On  the  aftenxNin  of  May  2,  the  "Raleigh**  and  the 
"  Baltimore  **  went  down  to  Corregidor  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  forts.  The  commandant  was  a  little 
obstinate;  but  when  informed  that  his  forts  were  to  be 
destroyed  whether  he  surrendered  or  not,  and  that  "the 
demand  to  suVrender  was  in  the  interest  of  humanitv  and 
to  save  bliNKJshed,**  he  made  an  unconditional  surrender, 
ami  his  thiee  hundred  and  eightv  oflicers  and  men  were 
p.ii«)Ieil ;  wheieiipon  the  "  Raleigh  "  and  the  "  Baltimore  ** 
returned   to  the   fleet. 

Correi:iJnr,  Ca\ite,  with  its  vast  shops  and  st«)res,  and 
the  bav  .ue  ouis  in  two  davs;  and  we  have  a  home  in  the 
far  Kast  if  we  ih«»ns<'  to  hold  it.  .Manila  means  the  Philip- 
pineN,  but  we  must  await  the  arii\al  of  troops  to  hold  it. 

Ilk-  Sp.lnl^h  made  a  splendid  tiL'bt  for  their  countr\'  and 
their  kiiij.  I  hev  poured  out  their  blood  like  water,  and 
freely  jaxe  their  li\es  to  their  dut\ .  More  than  one  half 
of  the  men  enjajed  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Their 
greatest  loss  ;\a^  in  thei;  engine  departments,  where  in 
some  eases  the  entire  tone  went  down  with  the  ship, 
Yankee  pluck  and  Western  daring  were  too  much  for  their 
brave  foes.      Not  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  hauled  down 
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their  colors,  every  one  of  them  being  cither  sunk  or  aban- 
doned with  colors  fl\  ing.  The  Spanish  loss  was  480  killed 
and  520  wounded,  while  the  American  loss  was  but  eight 
slightly  wounded,  all  of  the  "  Baltimore." 

The  Spanish  fortifications  were  as  follows :  — 

hort^  and  Butteries  at  the  Entrance  to  Manila  Bay. 

Punta  Gorda  Battery. 
Lasijsi  ]\)int  Battery. 
Corregidor  Forts  and  Batteries. 
Pulo  C'aballo  Inland  Battery. 
Kl  Fraile  Rock  Battery. 
Restinga  Point  Battery. 

Forts  at  (jiivite, 

Canocao  Battery. 
Sangley  Point  Battery. 

Forts  at  Alanila, 

Luna  Fort,  —  ten-inch  Krupp  (nins. 
Walls  of  the  old  city,  twelve  feet  thick,  and  strengthened 
with  three  thicknesses  of  bags  of  sand  laid  lengthwise. 
The  lighthouse  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River, 

Spanish  f'rsse/s  at  (Javiti\  A  lay  /,  iScjS, 
Admiral  M  onto  jo. 

(juns.  Commander. 

Reina  Cristina  (flagship),  21  L.  Cardosa.         (Burned.) 

C'astilla,  22  A.  M.  de  Oliva.     (Sunk.) 

Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  13  E.  Robion.               (Sunk.) 

Isla  de  Cuba,  10  J.  Sidrach.               (Sunk.) 

Isia  de  Luzon,  10  J.  L.  Human.         (Sunk.) 

Don  Juan  de  Austria,  13  J.  de  la  Concha.  (Burned.) 

El  Correo,  7  F.  Escudcra.       (Burned.) 
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Geneial  Lezo, 

Marques  del  Duero, 

Villa  Lobas, 

Unknown  Ciunboat, 

Manila  (transport), 

(jcneral  Alova, 

Rapido, 

Hercules, 

llo  IIo, 

Isla  de  Mindanao  (armed  transport), 


Gufift.         Commander. 

6  F.  Benovento. 
5  S.  M.  Ciuerra. 
4   J.  M.  Kstanga. 
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(Burned.) 

(Burned.) 

(Burned.) 

(Burned.) 

(C^aptured.) 

(C^aptured.) 

(Captured.) 

(Captured.) 

(Captured.) 

(Burned.) 


United  States  I 'esse Is  at  Cavite^  May  /,  iS(^S. 
Commodore  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding. 


Gun«. 

Commander. 

Olvmpia  (flagship). 

«4 

C.  V.  Gridlcv. 

Baltimore, 

10 

N.  M.  Dyer. 

Raleigh, 

11 

J.  B.  Coghlan. 

Boston, 

8 

Frank  Wildes. 

Concord, 

6 

Asa  Walker. 

Petrel, 

4 

K.  P.  Wood. 

On  the  20th  of  Mav,  Aguinaldo,  the  native  insurgent 
leader,  with  members  of  his  start*,  arri\ed  at  Cavite,  and 
immediately  began  to  assemble  his  followers ;  since  which 
time  these  brave  people  have  captured  nearly  all  the  Spanish 
strongholds  in  the  province  of  Ca\  ite,  taken  thousands  of 
prisoners,  and  armed  themselves  by  their  captures.  They 
have  worked  their  wav  to  the  outpoMs  <»f  .Manila  and 
control  all  the  country  about  it. 

On  the  30lh  of  June,  I'.  S.  transports,  convo\ed  by  the 
U.  S.  cruisers  **  Charleston  "  and  **  iialtinutre,"  arri\ed  in 
the  bay  with  the  first  instalment  of  V ,  S.  soldiers  for  the 
occupation  of  Manila  and  the  Philippines.  Thev  were 
composed  of  a  battalion  of  the  Fourteenth  Regular  Infantry', 
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the  Third  Oregon  Infantr)',  the  thirst  California  Infantry, 
and  a  detachment  of  California  Heavy  Artillery,  all  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Anderson,  U.  S.  Army. 
The  troops  were  speedily  landed  at  the  Cavite  Arsenal, 
and  (juartered  in  the  Spanish  barracks  just  outside  of  the 
Arsenal. 

Aguiiialdo's  native  forces  moved  into  old  Cavite,  the 
adjoining  towns,  and  closer  to  Manila,  to  make  room  for 
our  troops,  who  soon  fraternized  with  their  native  auxr 
iliarics.  The  natives  regard  our  people  as  their  liberators 
from  Spanish  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  help  on  the  good  cause. 

The  following  Spanish  account  of  the  naval  battle  of 
C'avite,  taken  from  the  "  Diario  de  Manila"  of  May  4, 
1898,  is  interesting:  — 

A  Naval  Surprise 

When  the  enemy's  s(juadron  was  sighted  in  perfect  line 
of  battle  throui^h  the  clouds  of  a  misty  dawn  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  first  of  May,  gloom  and  surprise  were  general 
among  the  people  of  Manila.  At  last  these  ships  had 
strained  their  boldness  to  the  point  of  appearing  on  our 
coast  and  defying  our  batteries,  which  showed  more  courage 
and  yalor  than  effect  when  thev  opened  fire  on  the  squadron. 
It  needs  something  more  than  courage  to  make  projectiles 
penetrate  —  indeed,  it  does  ! 

EvKRY   Man  to  his  Station 

The  inequality  of  our  batteries  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  squadron  which  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of 
Manila  at  five  in  the  morning  was  enough  to  transform  the 
tranquil  character  of  our  tropical  temperaments. 

While  ladies  and  children  in  carriages  or  on  foot  fled  in 
fright  to  seek  refuge  in  the  outlying  suburbs  and  adjacent 
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villages  around  the  capital,  from  danger  multiplied  by  their 
imagination,  every  man,  from  the  stately  personage  to  the 
most  humble  workman,  merchants  and  mechanics,  Span- 
iards and  natives,  soldiers  and  civilians, — all,  we  repeat, 
sought  their  stations  and  put  on  their  arms,  confident  that 
never  should  the  enemy  land  in  Manila  unless  he  passed 
over  their  corpses.  Yet  from  the  first  moment  the  strength 
of  the  enemy's  armor  and  the  power  of  his  guns  demon- 
strated that  his  ships  were  invulnerable  to  our  energies  and 
armaments ;  the  hostile  squadron  would  never  have  entered 
our  bay  had  not  its  surety  been  guaranteed  by  its  manifest 
superiority. 

Spectators  and  Observers 

The  city  walls,  the  church  towers,  the  roofs  of  high 
buildings,  and  all  high  places  convenient  for  observation 
were  occupied  by  those  who  were  not  retained  by  their 
military  duties  within  the  walls,  on  the  bridges,  or  at  the 
advanced  posts.  The  slightest  details  of  the  enemy's  ships 
were  eagerly  noted  as  they  advanced  towards  Cavite  in  a 
line  parallel  with  the  beaches  of  Manila,  as  though  they 
had  just  come  out  of  the  Pasig  River.  There  were  no 
gaps  in  the  line,  but  the  curious  public  hardly  realized  the 
disparity  between  their  great  guns  and  the  pieces  mounted 
on  our  fortifications.  Some  had  glasses  and  others  were 
without,  but  all  seemed  to  devour  with  their  eves  these 
strangers  who,  while  brave,  were  not  called  upon  to  show 
their  courage,  since  the  range  of  their  guns  and  the  weak- 
ness of  our  batteries  enabled  them  to  presene  their  impu- 
nity, while  doing  as  much  harm  as  they  pleased. 

Rkmarks  of  the   Pkopi.e 

All  who  appreciated  the  impunity  with  which  the  hostile 
ships  manoeuvred,  as  if  on  a  harmless  pamde,  were  full  of 
such  rage  and  desperation  as  belongs  to  the  brave  man 
who  can  make  no  use  of  his  courage ;  to  whom  remains  no 
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remedy  except  an  honorable  death  rather  than  a  cowardly 
inactivity. 

A  soldier  of  the  First  Battalion  of  Cazadores  gazed  at 
the  s«ju:ulron  sweeping  over  the  waters  out  of  reach  of  the 
tire  of  our  batteries,  looked  out  and  at  the  ships,  then  toward 
heaven,  saying,  "  If  Holy  Mary  would  turn  that  sea  into 
land,  the  Yankees  would  find  out  how  we  can  charge  in 
double  time."  And  a  crouching  native  staring  out  at  the 
ships  said,  '^  Just  let  them  come  ashore  and  give  us  a  whack 
at  them." 

On  thev  sto«)d  at  full  speed  in  column  of  battle,  heading 
for  Cavite  with  the  decision  due  to  a  sense  of  safety  and  a 
firm  assurance  of  success. 

TnK   Kkjht  sei:n  from  Manila 

For  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  the  bombardment  held 
in  suspense  those  whose  souls  followed  the  unequal  struggle, 
in  which  the  Spanish  ships  went  down  with  their  glorious 
banners  flvint»;. 

What  was  going  on  in  the  waters  of  Cavite?  From 
Manila  we  saw,  through  glasses,  the  two  squadrons  almost 
mingled  together  in  the  clouds  of  smoke.  This  was  not 
far  from  a  triumph  for  our  side,  considering  the  weakness 
of  our  batteries.  For  once  alongside  the  enemv,  the  cry 
of  "Hoarders  Awav!"  and  the  flash  of  cold  steel  might 
have  enabled  our  devoted  seamen  to  disturb  the  calm  in 
which  watches  and  instruments  were  regulated  and  direct- 
ing those  engines  of  destruction.  In  the  blindness  of  our 
rage  how  should  we  paint  the  heroic  deeds,  the  prowess, 
the  waves  of  valor  which  burst  forth  from  our  men-of-war? 
Fhose  who  fought  beneath  the  Spanish  flag  bore  themselves 
like  men,  as  chosen  sons  of  our  native  land,  who  never 
measure  forces,  nor  vield  to  superior  force  in  the  hands  of 
an  enemy  i  who  would  rather  die  without  ships  than  live  in 
§hips  which  have  surrendered. 
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To  name  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  battle 
would  require  the  publication  of  the  entire  muster-rolls  of 
our  ships,  from  captain  to  cabin-boy.  1  o  these  victorious 
seamen  of  ours  we  offer  congratulations  ;  laurels  for  the 
living;  prayers  for  the  dead;  for  all, our  deepest  gratitude. 

Since  we  cannot  reconstruct  the  bloody  scene  which  was 
exhibited  last  Sundav  in  the  waters  of  Cavite,  we  will  not 
attempt  a  description,  which  would  only  be  a  pie  shadow 
of  great  deeds  deserving  a  perpetual  place  in  the  pges  of 
historv. 

m 

When  the  hostile  squadron  turned  toward  Cavite,  the 
crew  of  the  steamer  ^^  Isla  de  Mindanao  **  heard  the  drums 
beating  to  quarters,  and  answered  with  enthusiasm,  three 
rounds  of  cheers  for  the  King,  for  the  ^ueen,  and  for  Spain, 
which  echoed  along  our  line. 

Later,  until  a  quarter  to  five,  absolute  silence  reigned. 
Kvervthing  was  ready,  l^he  idea  of  death  was  lost  in 
ardor  for  the  frav,  and  ever\'  eve  was  fixed  on  the  battle- 
flags  waving  at  our  mastheads.  In  perfect  and  majestic 
order  —  whv  should  we  denv  this?  —  the  nine  Yankee 
ships  advanced  in  battle-array.  The  **  Olympia,"  bearing 
the  admiraPs  flag,  led  the  column,  followed  by  the  other 
ships,  steering  at  full  speed  towards  Cavite.  The  "Olym- 
pia**  opened  fire,  and  an  instant  reply  came  from  the  battery 
on  the  mole,  which  kept  on  firing  at  five-minute  inter- 
vals, while  the  iron-clad  shaped  her  course  for  the  ^  Reina 
Cristina*'  and  ^^  Castilla.**  Into  both  these  ships  she 
poured  a  steady  and  rapid  fire,  seconded  by  the  ships  which 
followed  in  her  wake.  Another  ship  which  directed  a 
heavy  fire  <jn  our  line  was  the  "Baltimore;"  and  so  the 
cannonade  went  on  until  a  quarter  to  eight.  At  that  moment 
the  "Don  Juan  de  Austria"  advanced  against  the  enemy, 
intending  to  board  the  "Olvmpia,**  and  if  a  tremendous 
broadside  had  not  stopped  her  self-devoted  charge,  both 
ships  would  perhaps  have  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
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The  captain  of  the  "  Reina  Cristina,"  seeing  that  the 
resolute  attempt  of  his  consort  had  failed,  advanced  at  full 
speed  until  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  "  Olympia," 
aiming  to  attack  her.  Then  a  shower  of  projectiles  swept 
the  bridge  and  decks,  filling  the  ship  with  dead  and  wounded. 

Heroes  and  martyrs  whom  the  nation  will  remember  as 
long  as  it  endures ! 

A  dense  column  of  smoke  from  the  bow-compartment 
showed  that  an  incendiary  projectile,  such  as  the  law  of 
God  and  man  prohibits,  had  set  fire  to  the  cruiser.  The 
ship,  still  ktvpinii  up  her  fire  on  the  enemy,  withdrew  toward 
the  arsenal,  where  she  was  sunk  to  keep  her  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yankees. 

The  desperation  of  the  men  of  the  "  Reina  Cristina  " 
was  aggravated  by  the  sight  of  the  "  Castilla "  also  in  a 
blaze,  from  a  similar  use  of  incendiary  projectiles. 

The  principal  ships  of  our  little  squadron  having  thus 
been  put  out  of  action,  the  Yankee  vessels,  some  of  them 
badly  crippled  bv  the  fire  of  our  ships,  and  the  batteries  at 
Point  Sani^lev,  stood  out  toward  Marivelcs  and  the  entrance 
of  the  bav,  ceasing  their  fire  and  occupying  themselves  in 
repairing  injuries  until  ten  o'clock,  when  they  began  a 
second  attack  to  complete  their  work  of  destruction. 

In  this  second  assault  the  fire  at  the  arsenal  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  they  continued  to  cannonade  the  blazing 
gunboats. 

One  gunboat,  which  seemed  to  have  nothing  more 
venturesome  to  undertake,  detached  herself  from  the 
squadron  and  set  to  work  to  riddle  the  mail  steamer 
"  Isla  de  Mindanao." 

Now  that  the  ships  were  in  flames,  the  admiral,  Senor 
Montojo,  who  had  shown  his  flag  as  long  as  there  was  a 
vessel  afloat,  landed,  and  hostilities  ceased. 

The  only  Spanish  ship  which  had  not  been  destroyed  by 
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fire  or  by  the  enemy's  projectiles,  sunk  herself  so  that  she 
could  in  no  wise  be  taken. 

Such,  in  broad  outlines,  which  we  cannot  correct  at  this 
moment,  was  the  naval  battle  of  Cavite,  in  which  the  last 
glimpse  of  our  squadron  showed  the  Spani>h  flag. 

A  thousand  sensational  details  have  reached  us,  which 
we  would  reproduce  gladly,  after  the  necessary*  corrections, 
if  our  pen  would  serve  for  an\  thing  except  to  sing  the 
glory  of  these  martyrs  of  the  nation. 

Perhaps  to-morrow  or  another  day,  with  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  we  can  furnish  our  readers  with  many  inter- 
esting details.  I'o-day  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  sketch  of 
the  grand  picture  which  was  unrolled  before  us  on  the  first 
of  May,  begging  our  friends  to  excuse  the  defects  which 
they  may   note. 

The  Killed  and  Wounded 

Killtd:  The  Captain,  Chaplain,  Clerk,  and   Boatswain  of 
the  "  Keina  Cristina." 

H'oundrd:  The  Captains  of  the    "  Castilla "    and    "Don 

Antonio  de  Ulloa." 
The  Kxecutive  Officer  of  the  "Reina  Cristina." 
A  Lieutenant  of  the  "  Don  Juan  de  Austria." 
The  Paymaster  of  the  "  Clloa,"  the  second  Sur- 

m 

geon  of  the  "  Cri>tina,'*  the  Surgeon  of  the 
**  Ulloa,"  and  Chief  Knginecrs  of  the  **  Cris- 
tina**  and  "  .AuHtria." 

Vl(;iLAN(  K 

Rv  naval  authority  the  most  careful  watch  was  kept  in 
the  river  as  well  as  on  the  coast,  to  secure  the  defence  of 
the  port. 

Batteries 

The  gunners  of  the  batteries  defending  Manila  and  Cavite 
showed  the  highest  degree  of  energy  and  heroum.     Every 

3i 
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one  applauds  the  brave  artillerymen  who,  by  their  calmness 
and  skill,  did  all  that  was  possible  with  the  guns  assigned 
to  them,  allowing  for  their  deficiencies  and  imperfections. 

The  battery  that  did  most  harm  to  the  enemy  was  the 
one  on  Point  Sangley  made  up  of  Hontoria  guns.  From 
one  of  these  guns  came  the  shot  which  the  "  Boston  "  re- 
ceived, while  four  ships  which  had  altogether  sixty-five  guns 
were  pouring  their  fires  on  this  battery  to  reduce  it  to 
silence.  One  gun  having  been  crippled,  the  other  kept  on 
playing,  firing  whenever  damage  could  be  done  and  avoiding 
waste  of  ammunition. 

To  one  of  its  shots  is  attributed  the  hurt  which  turned 
the  "  Baltimore "  from  the  fight.  This  gun  must  have 
greatly  annoyed  the  Yankees,  to  judge  by  the  efforts  they 
made  to  silence  its  fires,  following  it  up  until  six  gunners 
had  been  killed  and  four  wounded. 

On  this  account  it  is  proposed  to  demand  the  bestowal 
of  the  laurel-wreathed  cross  of  San  Fernando  to  the  valiant 
gunners  who  served  this  battery. 

The  Luenta  battery  at  Manila,  which  assailed  the  Yankee 
ships  with  much  vigor,  was  the  object  of  the  enemv's  special 
attention  as  he  stood  past  the  fortifications  of  Manila,  head- 
ing for  Cavite. 

Guns  were  also  mounted  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  on 
Corregidor  and  Caballo  Islands,  on  El  Frailc  rock,  on  the 
south  shore  at  Point  Restinga  and  at  Marivcles,  Punta 
Gorda,  and  Point  Lasisi  on  the  north  shore.  The  guns 
on  Corregidor  Island  were  of  about  six-inch  calibre  ;  similar 
guns  were  mounted  on  the  rock  and  on  Point  Restinga. 
The  other  batteries  had  guns  of  smaller  calibre  and  short 
range. 

Kind  Treatment 

The  Spanish  Club,  ever  earnest  in  remedying  misfortune, 
gave  liberal  help  to  the  refugees  who  survived  from  our 
ships  of  war. 
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Bread  and  Water 

Doubtless  the  Civil  Commission  has  arranged  to  secure 
supplies  for  the  city,  but  it  is  certain  since  Sunday  there  has 
been  great  scarcity  of  everything,  and  speculators  have 
got  what  prices  they  cared  to  ask  for  articles  of  prime 
necessitv. 

Already  people  are  growing  calmer,  and  the  shops  are 
open,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Manila  will  go  on 
resuming  her  usual  life  and  animation. 

The  Country  responds 

The  great  masses  of  the  rural  population  of  the  Philip- 
pines, as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  have  responded 
like  loyal  sons  of  Spain,  sharing  our  pains  and  assisting  in 
our  labors. 

Tei.e<;ram 

The  admiral,  Senor  Montojo,  has  received  a  telegram 
of  congratulation  from  the  Minister  of  Marine,  who,  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  ^>ueen  of  Spain,  felici- 
tates the  navv  of  this  archipelago  for  gallant  behavior  on 
the  dav  of  C^avite.  These  are  the  terms  of  the  telegram 
referred  to :  "  Honor  and  glory  to  the  SpaniNh  Fleet  which 
fought  so  heroically   in  the  bay." 

No  Papers 

After  two  davs  of  silence,  in  which  our  paper  failed  to 
s<'e  the  light,  bv  reason  of  exceptional  circumstances  oc- 
curring in  Manila,  and  well  known  to  all  the  public,  wc 
return  to  our  regular  issues,  trusting  in  the  giMid-will  of  our 
subscribers. 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  MANILA  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES  BY 
THE  COMBINED  SEA  AND  LAND  FORCES  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES,    AUGUST     IJ,    1 898 

U.  S.  S.  **  Baltimore,"  Manila, 
August  18,   1898. 

As  soon  as  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  annihilated,  the 
insurgents  began  to  assemble  about  Cavite,  and  on  May  20, 
General  Aguinaldo  and  staff  arrived  from  Hong-kong,  and 
began  operations  against  the  Spaniards  on  the  land  side. 
The  people  of  the  neighboring  provinces  were  soon  under 
arms,  and  the  investment  of  Manila  was  begun.  Captures 
of  small  detachments  of  Spanish  troops  were  of  almost  daily 
occurrence,  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  captured  in  this 
way  supplied  the  insurgents  with  the  means  of  continuing 
the  warfare.  Many  of  the  insurgents  were  armed  with 
machetes,  spears,  axes,  or  bows  and  arrows,  and  their  com- 
missary was  of  the  poorest  kind,  —  a  handful  or  two  of  rice, 
a  few  eggs,  and  an  occasional  fowl,  which  were  contributed 
by  friends  of  their  cause,  was  about  the  extent  of  it  -,  and 
on  this  fare  they  made  long  wearv  marches,  built  earthworks, 
burrowed  trenches,  and  fought  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
their  enemy,  right  up  to  the  Malate   fort  and   magazine. 

The  insurgents  soon  had  the  neighboring  provinces  in 
their  possession,  and  invested  Manila  on  the  land  side,  and 
a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  magazine  and  Fort 
Malate  went   on  day  and  night  with  varving  success. 
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On  June  30,  transports  arrived  fr(»m  San  Francisco, 
under  convoy  of  the  U.  S.  S."  C'harlcNton,"  bringing  Brig- 
adier-General Anderson  and  about  four  thousand  troops, 
who  were  landed  at  Cavite  Arsenal,  the  insurgent  forces 
moving  out  of  old  Cavite  to  make  room  for  the  Americans. 
On  July  16  and  17,  the  second  detachment  of  L'nited  States 
troops  arri\ed.  These  were  landed,  some  at  C'a\ite  and 
others  at  Tambo,  and  the  men  of  the  hrst  detachment 
were  moved  up  from  Cavite  Arsenal  to  Tambt),  where  they 
encamped  under  the  guns  of  the  l*.  S. S.  "  Raleigh." 

The  insurgents  held  many  meetings  in  the  church  at 
old  Cavite,  and  on  July  i,  Cieneral  Aguinaldo  proclaimed 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  with  the  following  declara- 
tion :  — 

1.  The  indcfH-ndcruc  of  the  Philippine^  shall  l^c  proclaimed. 

2.  A  republic  shall  K*  establiNhcJ  with  a  jjnxcrnmcnt  designated 
by  (leneral  Aguinaldo,  and  approvcvl  by  the  admiral  and  general 
commanding  the  United  Stales  fortes. 

3.  The  (fovcrnment  will  recognize  the  tem|v)rarv  intervention 
of  Commi^^ioner^  designated  for  the  present  In   rhe  I'niied  State*. 

4.  The  American  Protectorate  ^hall  In:  rerogni/ed  on  the  same 
conditions  a-^  arranged  for  Cuba. 

5.  The  Philippine  piiris  shall  Ix:  o|>cned  free  f  t  the  untver^l 
commerce  «»♦" the  world. 

^>.  Prei'autionary  mej'»ure<  shall  \x:  adopted  against  Chinese  im- 
migration, M)  as  to  regulate  the  competiti.in  wi'h  the  w«irk  of  the 
natives. 

-.  The  c«»rnipT  uidiiial  >vstem  a'  present  cxi^fini:  slul!  J*c  re- 
f^)rTnevi,  intrusting;  at  the  tommemenuiit  the  jdministration  of  justice 
to(«»mpctent  Kur«»pejn  lrif.1l  "thiiul". 

>?.  The  complete  liK-r'v  -i*"  a^s-K iation,  a-^  likewise  that  of  the 
prig's*,  ^hall  be  declared. 

f).  There  shall  be  a  general  rrligi«»ns  toleration,  but  measures 
^hall  be  ad^^pted  fm  the  iboliMon  and  expulsion  of  the  religious 
t<immunitie«  wh**  with  an  iron  hand  ha\c  hitherto  demoralized  the 
actual  ci\il  admini.stnition. 
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10.  Measures  conducive  to  the  working,  development,  and  pros 
pccts  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  shall  be  adopted. 

1 1 .  The  development  of  the  public  wealth  shall  be  facilitated, 
together  with  the  opening  up  of  roads  and  railways. 

1 2.  The  existing  obstacles  to  the  forming  of  commercial  enter- 
prises and  investment  of  foreign  capital  shall  be  suppressed. 

13.  The  new  Government  will  keep  the  public  order,  and  will 
be  obliged  to  prevent  every  act  of  reprisal  against  the  Spaniards. 

1 4.  The  Spanish  official  element  shall  be  removed  to  some  other 
safe  and  healthy  island  until  the  opportunity  is  presented  for  them 
to  return  to  Spain. 

On  July  25,  Major-General  Wesley  Merritt  arrived  on 
the  transport  "  Newport "  and  assumed  command  of  the 
United  States  land  forces.  The  United  States  troops  were 
advanced  from  Tambo  to  Pasai,  and  during  the  week  of 
August  6  they  were  advanced  to  the  trenches  which  had 
been  made  by  the  insurgents  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  magazine  and  Fort  Malate.  The  new-comers  were 
as  disagreeable  to  the  Spaniards  as  were  the  men  who  dug 
the  trenches ;  so  the  Americans  were  assaulted  on  the  last 
three  nights  of  the  same  week,  with  the  result  that  some 
thirty  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and  a  larger  number 
were  wounded,  which  seemed  to  be  cold-blooded  murder, 
as  such  work  could  not  be  decisive  of  the  final  result,  and 
could  not  be  called  war. 

On  Sunday,  August  7,  General  Merritt  and  Admiral 
Dewey  sent  a  joint  note  to  the  Governor-General,  as 
follows  :  — 

Manila  Bay,  August  7,  1898. 

To  the  General-in-Chief y  commanding  the  Spanish  Forces  in  Manila  : 

Sir,  —  We  have  the  honor  to  notify  your  Excellency  that  the 
operations  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against 
the  defences  of  Manila  may  begin  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  forty-eight  hours  from  the  hour  of  receipt  by  you  of  this  com- 
munication, or  sooner  if  made  necessary  by  an  attack  on  your  part. 
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This  notice  is  given  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  remove  all 
non-combatants  t'rom  the  ciiv. 

\'cry  respectfully, 

(Signed  )  WtsLfv  Mfrritt, 

Major-i'itneta!,   I'.  S.  .-/.,  ..'«!/««/ /i4//«/^'  /utmJ 

(Signed )  Gf<)r<:k  Dewfv, 

Kear-Atimhai.  I'.  S   A'.,  ^ommanJiftg  V.  S, 
XitVit/  Fottfs  in  A^iatu  Station, 

To  which  the  Governor-General  replied  :  — 

Manila,  August  7,  1898 

To  the  Major-General  of  the  Army  and  the  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Sai'oi 
Forces  of  the  Vnited  States : 

CiENTi.EMFN, — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  vour  Excellencies 
that  at  half-pa>t  twelve  (i*cl«H.i  I  received  the  notice  with  which 
you  favored  me,  that  after  furty-ciirht  h  »urs  have  clapNed  you  may 
begin  operations  again-^t  ihiN  toriiricd  ciry,  or  at  an  earlier  hour  if 
the  forces  under  vour  command  are  attjiked  hv  mine. 

As  vour  niitite  i>  ^ent  t«)r  the  purpoNe  '»f  pnnidini;  tor  the  «fety 
of  non-combatant^,  I  give  thanks  to  y<»iir  KxccllenticN  t'»r  the  humane 
sentimentN  vou  have  >hn\\n,  and  *tatc  that,  finding  n'.\  ^clf  Nurrounded 
bv  in^urrei  lionarv  force^,  I  am  \\iih".jt  a  pKuc  ■»!  refuj^e  *.  >r  the 
increa>ed  number  of  wounded,  ?>ick,  uimcn,  and  vhrulron  \\h'»  arc 
now  within  the  walls. 

Re>jxvit'ully,  and  li^^ing  the  hat;  i  '»f  your  KxcelkMuie*, 

(Signed*  FfKMIN      JUDINF*. 

(/   : .  *^■    '    •  •    f;  •'  ■.'  .fi  /  t  ■.//'./,' »;-<//»f /fa/ 
•  .'■;      /';;.'.'///«.  .. 

Our  troops  were  not  molcNtcd  after  this  c(»rresp<>ndencc. 

A  parley  bejian,  and  at  half-past  citiht  on  Saturday  mom- 
in;^,  after  a  hca\  v  dt)wn-|ioiir  i^t  rain,  the  vesveU  of  our 
rtect,  —  ria-iship  ^^  ( )1\  mpia,**  "  Haltimore,**  **  Monterey," 
"Raleigh/*"  Charleston/'  -  Boston,'*  "Petrel,"  "  Callao  " 
(captured  Spanish  gunboat),  and  the  "Olympia's"  steam 
tender,  —  with  colt)rs  set   at  each  masthead  and  with  ships* 
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companies  at  battle  stations,  began  to  form  in  battle  order. 
While  we  were  forming,  the  band  of  the  British  flagship 
" Immortalite "  played  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  after 
which  the  "  Immortalite  "  and  the  "  Iphigenia  "  went  over 
and  took  positions,  one  at  each  end  of  the  line  of  the 
foreign  men-of-war.  The  Japanese  war  vessels  remained 
off  Cavite. 

The  "  Olympia,"  "  Raleigh,"  "  Petrel,"  «  Callao,"  and 
the  "  Olympiads  "  steam  tender  headed  slowly  toward  Fort 
Malate,  while  the  "  Monterey  "  went  close  in  to  the  front 
of  the  city  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  "  Baltimore," 
"  Charleston,"  and  "  Boston  "  acted  as  a  reserve  division, 
and  the  "  Concord  "  remained  near  the  Pasig  River.  At 
half-past  nine,  it  still  being  thick  and  raining,  the  "  Olym- 
pia,"  "  Raleigh,  "  Petrel,"  "  Callao,"  and  the  «  Olympiads  " 
steam  tender  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Malate,  and  by  five 
minutes  past  eleven  the  guns  of  that  fort  were  silenced. 
Then  the  left  wing  of  our  army,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Green,  rushed  out  of  their  trenches  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  fort.  After  a  hand-to-hand  encounter, 
which  lasted  for  some  minutes,  the  enemy  stubbornly  fell 
back,  disputing  ever)'  inch  of  the  ground,  as  our  troops  ad- 
vanced. The  little  "  Callao  "  kept  ahead,  and  threw  shells 
into  the  enemy's  lines  to  clear  the  way  for  our  troops  as 
thev  advanced  along  the  beach  and  through  the  streets  of 
Malate  (a  suburb  of  Manila).  The  Luneta  fort  was  found 
to  be  evacuated  ;  when  our  men  turned  by  it  and  returned 
to  the  beach,  fighting  their  way  up  to  the  gates  of  the  old 
walled  city.  In  the  mean  time  the  "  Monterey"  patrolled 
the  entire  water-front,  and  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet 
proceeded  along  very  slowly,  so  as  to  have  our  troops,  at  all 
times,  well  under  the  protection  of  our  guns. 

At  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of  the  armv,  under 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Mac  Arthur,  advanced  along 
the  roads  further  removed  from  the  water-front  and  fought 
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its  way  to  the  gates  of  the  old  city.  Then  the  steam  launch 
of  the  Belgian  Consul,  which  had  been  following  our  fleet 
during  the  action,  t(M)k  a  representative  of  Cieneral  Merritt 
from  the  armv  flagship  "  Zatiro  "  and  a  reprcNentatiie  of 
Admiral  Dewev  from  the  "  OKmnia**  into  the  old  citv  of 
Manila,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  where  thev  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Philippines.  At  half-pst  two  in  the  atter- 
ncH)n  the  preliminary  terms  of  surrender  had  been  agreed 
upon,  and  the  launch  returned,  and  at  nine  minutes  past 
five  the  I  nited  States  flag  replaced  the  Spanish  flag  on  the 
pla/a  of  the  old  city.  The  guns  of  each  ship  thundered 
forth  twenty-one  guns,  the  Spaniards  ceased  to  rule  the 
Philippini*N,and  .Major-Cieneral  Wesley  Merritt  of  the  United 
States  Army  became  the  first  American  go\ernor,  and  tcH»k 
up  his  head()uarterN  in  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  ro\al 
governor  in  the  old  citv. 

Thirty  soldiers  were  killed  and  seventy  wounded  in  the 
battle,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  enemy *s  loss  was  about 
eight   hundred   killed  and   wounded. 

InXII)KNI>. 

Not  a  man  nf  the  fleet  was  injurcJ  in  the  battle. 

It  In  iHlit'voJ  tlut  this  last  Jctcmc  «»f  Manila  \va»  rnaJc  by  the 
native  Tr""p-  who  rcniaincJ  I«i\al  t«)  Spain,  a*  rhc  Spaniard-*  were 
not  anxi'KiN  t.»  renew  their  cxpericniC'.  ••*  the  tir^r  nf  Ma\  with  u^. 

While  the  artillerv  nt'ihe  ri^ht  winiru*  rhe  arm\  \\a<»  aJ.vaniing, 
the  An:  r  battery  nijJe  a  Nharp  turn  in  the  r<«a*i  v\  hen  the\  r«und 
ihem-ieUe-  aniiMi-lie.!  iwuier  a  t»al!ini.'  tire,  an  J  the  "situation  was 
Mil  h  tliar  r\\v\  eoi.Kl  n'»t  ^.winj:  their  ^\\u^  arnund  t«i  u**:  them;  m» 
thev  'iimpcJ  *r"ni  their  LMsn-,  an  J  with  >abre  and  rev-iKer  in  hand 
Ja>he.{  .It  the  enemv  in  the  i'li^h.  In  a  few  moment"  the  re);u]ar» 
were  in  rhe  •^/,'rv,  anJ  the  Spaniard"*  !ell  !uil,  but  *ri!I  kept  up  a 
hi»t  tire  \\  rh  their  r:fle*. 

The  Sp.ini.irJ*  h.i.i  mattered  ••M»Kk*'  ••I'ljr*'  h«»u<*^,uifh  l.mp. 
hole''  tiir  ^inall  .irm^,  ab-uu  the  loinrrv  ?•!  lommand  the  r-uJ^  of 
approach  tJ   Manila.      .At    blink    h•lll^e  Nn.  1 4  there  wa>  a  hmly 
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contested  fight  for  some  minutes,  where  several  were  killed  and 
many  were  wounded  on  both  sides. 

Just  as  the  Philippines  were  surrendered  to  us,  the  Spaniards 
celebrated  the  event  by  burning  one  of  their  gunboats  and  scuttling 
another,  besides  several  smaller  craft,  just  inside  the  entrance  to  the 
Pasig  River.     The  Spaniards  were  warned  against  doing  any  more 
work  of  this  kind ;  and  when  it  was  explained  to  them  that  they 
would  not  look  very  dignified  when  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  piece  o{ 
Manila  rope,  they  took  the  hint,  and  there  were  no  more  acts  of 
vandalism.      The  Spanish   troops  were  all  disarmed  and  paroled ; 
their  officers  being  allowed   to  keep  their  side  arms,  which  they 
condnued  to  wear  about  the  town  while  puffing  cigarette  smoke  and 
explaining  how  it  happened. 

When  the  sun  had  set  behind  the  western  horizon,  and  darkness 
had  fallen  over  land  and  sea,  the  German  flagship  "  Kaiserin 
Augusta"  steamed  out  of  the  bay  with  the  late  Governor-General 
Agustin  and  family  on  board,  and  conveyed  them  to  Hong-kong. 

Sunday  was  a  quiet  day,  and  most  of  the  vessels  having  refugees 
on  board  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig.  Father  Dougherty, 
of  General  Merritt's  staff,  celebrated  mass  in  the  cathedral  to  an 
immense  congregation.  While  the  service  lasted,  it  was  well  ;  but 
when  he  made  his  address  in  the  English  language,  there  was  con- 
sternation amongst  the  vast  throng. 

On  Monday  morning  the  British  flagship  '*  Immortalite " 
steamed  over  from  her  place  in  the  foreign  fleet,  hoisted  the  Ameri- 
can flag  at  her  masthead,  and  saluted  it  with  twenty-one  guns, 
while  her  band  played  the  '*  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  and  "  Yankee 
Doodle.'*  She  then  took  a  new  anchorage  near  our  fleet,  and  was 
soon  joined  by  her  consort,  the  "  Iphigcnia."  The  English  seemed 
as  much  pleased  over  the  victory  as  our  own  people. 

The  Civic  Guard,  loyal  natives,  are  policing  the  city  under  our 
control,  and  the  custom-house  and  post-office  are  practically  operated 
by  the  people  who  were  in  charge  under  Spanish  rule  ;  everything 
goes  on  as  usual,  and  the  business  of  the  city  is  being  rapidly 
resumed.  Some  of  the  women  show  a  spiteful  feeling  against  us, 
but  that  will  soon  disappear,  —  at  least,  in  the  open  manifestation. 

The  city   is   very   short  of  provisions  and  goods  of  all   kinds 
Horses,  mules,  and  water-buffalo  were  used  for  food  ;  and  vegeta- 
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bles  and  fruits  have  been  almost  unknown  for  more  than  a  month,  — 
ever  since  the  insurgents  in  vested  the  city. 

There  is  very  little  friction ,  no  more  than  would  he  expected 
in  getting  an  army  of  thousands  of  men  settled  in  a  captured  city 
and  the  islands  in  working  order.  The  insurgents  have  retired 
from  this  neighborhood. 

At  noon  on  August  i6  an  Engli»h  steamer  came  in  to  the  fleet 
with  news  that  hostilities  had  ccaacd. 
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•'  Banjo,"  the,  of  the  Japanese  navy, 

445.  446. 
B.-inker*,  Chinese,  363. 
Banko  ware,  Japanese,  225. 
Banyan-trcos.  Formosa.  327,  341. 
Barlx.'r.  the  Chinese.  310. 
BarUrr-^hop,  the  Japanese,  136. 
'*  Bare  J'aijoda,"  the,  at  Canton,  China, 

"Be.ict»n  Hill,"  10. 

'•  Bear,"  the.  26. 

Bear-hunting,  43. 

Bears,  43. 

Beaver  Bay,  13. 

Beech,  the.  in  Japan,  no. 

Behring,  the  intrepid,  shipwreck  and 

death  of,  36;  at   PetropauUki,   ■^\ 

monument  erected  to,  39. 
Behring's  Island,  2S,  36. 
Behring's  Sea,  the,  3,  11,  12,  13,18; 

cniising  about,  24-37;  36,  40. 
"  Bell-roads,"  in  Korea,  253,  254, 
Benovento,   F.,   in    command   of    the 

'•(ieneral    Lczo,"  in    the    battle  of 

Cavite,  491. 
'*  Benten,-'     the     Japanese    goddess, 

temples  of,  71, 
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Benton  Dori,  the,  at  Yokohama,  64, 

65. 
Beriondo,  the,  422. 
Birch,  the,  in  Japan,  no. 
Birds,  Korean,  287. 
Bizen  ware,  Japanese,  225. 
Blacksmith,  the  Chine%e,  310. 
Blanco,     (ieneral,     governor    of     the 

Philippines,  475;  recalled,  475. 
Blind   Men's   Hume,   the,   at   Canton, 

China,  y*}. 
Blockhouse  No.  14,  at  Manila,  505. 
**  Bluffs,  the,"  at  Yokohama,  52,   55, 

57. 
«•  Boca-Tigris,"  the,  at  Canton,  Chma, 

343.  344.  399. 
Boga&lov,  the  changeable  island  of,  ^4, 

35- 
Bogaslov,  the  old  volcano,  history  of, 

34.  «»2- 
Bonm  Island<i,  the,  112. 

Bonzes  (pri<*-»N),  J.ifuncse,  171. 

••Boston,"  thr  U.  >.  >..  in  the  battle 
ai  Cavitc,  4^4,  ^^^,  ^v^i,  4t^S,  53  ^. 
504. 

Botanical  (iarden,  the,  at  Hong-kong, 
404. 

Botanical  Garilenx,  thr,  at  I'okio,  lo^*, 
no. 

Bricks,  Chinrne.  2x4. 

British,  tlu*.  victnrious  over  the  Rus- 
sians .It  iVtfKpauNki,  yr.  m  Ja)un, 
51  ;  oviciipy  Funiihai,  China,  31^; 
capture  Ain.'N.  China.  }\h;  taj^turr 
and  <-:cup%  C.intun.  Chtna.  34'!; 
Hoi-.<  k'-n  crtlcd  to.  40.1;  (Xvup> 
M.uuu,  Ci-ina.  41'*;  capture  Manila, 

4>-'- 
Br;t.-'»  ('««Iismbia,  (*. 
Br.  ..^'1:  'tt  Hjv.   Korea,  271,  272;  de- 

•»  '-l  ti  n  -if.  J7;. 
Br- I. '••-H  rse        I  tni|V.       f'lC,      setr 

('.<;<  r : ./   /V »♦.•/  .V.  t  ■ . *• . 
Br   :i.'' -.  lapai.-^- .  I ;  t. -•!  - ;  l*.*-  nun-:- 

1  .  '.    I "  '  f .  .•  I  * . 
Bi.       .-...  wr  :     K-  .t  1.    till-,     '»1.4ni;hai,    ' 

Bi  '.  ..I.  t  r  K'fe***  statu-.-  <^t,  »"#;  <le- 
-i.jtpi';  .  •,  7",  71:  in  K  <f«^,  I  ;  >. 
I  ",1  .  ;n  t  **  <»''^»n-\.i  lemplt*.  I'i4  ; 
:'i»  ti'achr  ,-»    f.  K/'.  -  i*^'.  >'^'^''  I 

li  i  iihidin.  intrLf-ii.vti-  n  .i>i<>  japan  of,    , 


13^1  192.  19s  I  the  principles  of,  19S, 
300;    its   introduction    into   China, 

395- 
Buddhist  priests,  in  Korea,  269,  370. 

Buddhists,  the,  in  Japan,  199 ;  their 
beliefs,  200. 

Buddhist  temples,  in  Japan,  105;  de- 
scribed, 100;  199;  in  Canton,  China, 
372. 

Bull  cart,  Japanese,  179. 

Bund,  the,  at  Kobe,  Japan,  125,  126. 

Bund,  the,  at  Vdkohama,  56,  59,  63. 

Burdock,  the,  in  Japan,  in. 

Burweed,  the,  in  Jafon,  ni. 

Basilin,  the  island  of,  471. 

Butuano  king,  the,  472. 

Butuano   River,    the,   Maghallans   at, 

47*- 


Caballo  Islands,  the,  498. 
Cairo.  37. 

California.  41 :  the  missions  of,  425. 
CaW/ornia  Iruits,  introduced  into  China, 

California  Heavy  Artillery,  the,  at  Ma- 
n:la.  4Q2. 

"Callao."  the  .*^panish  gunboat,  cap- 
tured in    the  battle   of   Cavite,  503, 

p4- 
C  aincl  caravan,  in  China,  391. 
(.  anicUia,  the,  in  Jafan,  ni. 
Canitirnv  the  grotl'^^  of,  at  Macao,  412; 

thr  "  I.u>iad,''  412  ;  his  history,  413. 
Caiuphor.  iti  Ja^an.  ni. 
Canatla.  2S.  152;  Chinese  emigrants  in, 

3*7.  y^'t- 

Caiuh  iiMiiiilactiirer,  the.  in  Japan,  89. 

Cjkn-x.i'i  Hattcr>.  the,  at  Cavite.  490. 

Cariti>n.  China,  2;;;  ti|)ened  to  foreign 
tra.ir.  ;i^:  the  appnoch  to,  343, 
344;  li.<ati>>n  of.  344;  the  Kene  oti 
tl.«*  cit\.  ^4;.  34'>:  captured  afwl  oc- 
(upietl  by  the  British  and  French, 
;«♦. ;  the  .Id  city,  34S;  the  Tartars 
III,  n'<;  the  city  vails,  34X ;  the 
h  .^-%  «'f.  t4S.  3?i;  the  streets  of, 
3:1 ;  a  we  l-i{'»\eme*l  city,  3^1  ;  pop- 
uUt.ffi  ••!,  ui  ;  the  %h<i|>s  of,  3$i  ; 
th«'  I  e  •\>\e  "f.  t;  t ;  the  (*uiU-haIl  at, 
354 ;  the  leaipie  of  the  Five  Hun* 
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dred  Genii  at,  334 ;  the  Temple  of 
Longevity  at,  355  ;  the  Temple  of 
the  Five  Genii  at,  356 ;  the  "  Bare 
Pagoda"  at,  336,  337;  the  Confu- 
cian temple  at,  356;  the  "Sleeping 
Buddha"  at,  359;  the  **  Temple  of 
Horrors  *'  at,  361 ;  the  Temple  of  the 
God  of  War  at«  362;  the  Mahometan 
mosque  at,  362;  the  examination 
hall,  362;  the  mint  at,  363;  the 
charities  of,  363;  the  cosmopolitan 
life  of,  363;  the  pawn-shops,  364; 
the  theatrical  school  at,  365 ;  opium- 
smoking  in,  366;  tlie  execution- 
ground,  367;  the  suburbs  of.  372; 
Buddhist  temples  at,  372 ;  the  cli- 
mate of,  372 ;  hostility  of  the  people 
to  foreigners,  372  ;  its  favorable  loca- 
tion, 372;  maintains  her  own  aiiuy 
and  navy,  375;  exports  and  imports 

of»  375'  399,  416- 
Canton  (China)  boats,  the,  367. 

Cape  Colony,  64. 

Cardosa,  L.,  in  command  of  the  "  Reina 

Cristina "   in  the  battle  of  Cavite, 

490;  killed  in  battle,  497. 
Carlos  IV.,   Don,   of  Spain,  422;  his 

statue  at  Manila,  422,  424. 
Caroline  Islands,  the,  469. 
Carpenters,  Japanese,    135;    Chinese, 

234- 
"Cash."  Chinese,  249;  value  of,  291, 

384. 
"Castilla,"  the  Spanish  vessel,  in  the 

battle  of  Cavite,  486  ;  sunk,  490,  495, 

496. 
Caugue,  the,  as  used  in  China,  359. 
Cavite  Arsenal,  the,  492,  501. 
Cavite,  the  naval  battle  of,  479-491 ; 

formation  of  the  American  fleet,  4S4 ; 

Spanish  account  of,  492-499. 
Cavite,   Point,  batteries  of,   438,  475, 

483;  fires  on  the  American  fleet,  486, 

487,  488;  captured  by  the  American 

fleet,  489,  490,  493,  494,  493,  497, 

500. 
Cazadores,  the  First  Battalion  of,  494. 
Cebu,    the    city    of,    an    open    port, 

470. 
Cebu,  the  island  of,  470;   Maghallans 

at,   472;    Legaspi   at,   473;   handed 

over  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  473. 


Celandine,  the,  In  Japan,  iii. 

Central  America,    Chinese    emigrants 

in,  ^$7. 
Ceramic  art,  Japanese,  birth  of,  220. 
Chamberlain,  Rt.  Hon.  Josq>li,  479. 
Chan-chan  foo,  China,  336. 
Chang-chu,  the  seaport  of,  China,  ^^^, 
Chang-hua,  Formosa,  326. 
Channel    Island,    461;    magazine    ex- 

plodes  on,  462. 
"Chao  Kiang,"   the,  of  the  Chinese 

navy,  448. 
"  Chao    Vuen,"    the,  of    the   Chinese 

navy,  44S  ;  attacked  by  the  Japanese 

fleet,  453-455;  rammed  by  the  **Chi 

Vuen,''  454. 

Charles  1.,  of  Spain,  472. 

'•  CluirleNton,"  the  U.  S.  cruiser,  ar- 
I 

ri^e>  at  Manila  Bay,  491,  500,  503, 

[    Chasing,  in  Japan,  216. 

Chetoo.  China,  227;  the  "Alert"  at, 
230;  the  French  troops  in,  231;  the 
later  foreign  settlement,  231 ;  the 
wonderful  climate  of,  231,  235; 
the  houses  of,  231  ;  the  churches 
nncl  ciul)s  of,  231 ;  the  older  settle- 
ment of,  231 ;  hotels  of,  231 ;  irriga- 
tiun  in,  232;  agriculture  in,  233; 
C.tlitornia  fruits  introduced  into, 
23^;  schools,  missions,  and  churches 
in,  2^^;  shops  in,  233;  unskilful 
mechanics  in,  234;  the  harbor  of, 
23;;  poj>ulation  of,  235;  trade  of, 
235'  237.  449.  45»-4^'2,  463. 

Chekiani;.  the  province  of,  China,  306. 

Chelto,  Korea,  2'io;  location  of,  262; 
houses  of.  262  ;  a  town  of  agricul- 
turists, 2(1?.',  qianary  at,  2A6. 

Chemulpo,  Korea,  237,  238,  240;  gov- 
ernment of,  240;  settlement  of,  240; 
telegraph  at.  241;  climate  of,  241; 
foreign  population  of.  241;  native 
])()pulation  of,  241  :  roads  around-, 
242  ;  native  dwellings  of,  242;  im- 
ports and  exports  of,  250,  271,  291 ; 
Jap.inese  troops  land  at,  444,  435. 

Chemulpo  Club,  the,  248. 

"Chen  Chung,"  the,  of  the  Chinese 
navy,  448. 

"Chen  Li,"  the,  of  the  Chinese  navy, 
448. 
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**  Chen  Nau,"  the,  of  the  Chinese  navy, 
448. 

"Chen  Pai,*'  the,  of  the  Chinese  navy, 
448. 

••Chen  Pieu,*'  the,  of  the  Chinese  navy, 
448. 

•'Chen   Tung,'' the,    of    the  Chinese 
■  navy,  448. 

'*Chen  Yuen,"  the,  of  the  Chinese 
navy,  44S  ;  attacked  by  the  Japanese 
fleet,  4  5'>-455;  wictkrl,  4;^);  taken 
as  a  prize  by  the  Japanese,  ^n^. 

Cherry,  the,  in  jaiun,  111. 

Che^i,  tlu'.  in  K'»rea,  jji. 

Chestnut,  the,  in  Japan,  111. 

Cheyenne,  2. 

Chicago,  20. 

Chickwecd,  the.  in  japan,  111. 

"ChihVuen,"  the,  of  the  ChincNe 
navy,  44K  ;  attacke<i  by  the  jj|ane>e 
fleet,  4^3-4; 5. 

**Chikarain(»ciii,"  the,  in  I.»|  ..n.  .*  - 

Children,  in   I  ok;!!,  .^4  ;   j.ij  1       •   .   •'  • 
di!*e  for,  S;. 

Chih.  the  district  of,  465. 

China.  ^:  the  Tartars  tt»n»pnr.  i'-. 
I  ^o ;  tl»e  aerial  l)ritlj»rs of .  i  ;  •  .  ••'•r  ..| 
seals  in,  21 4;  irri];ation  in.  .",.• .  .i<ti- 
culture  in,  2\\;  Califnrm.i  fttiit*.  n.- 
truducrd  int-i,  2\\:  K«»f.i  'I*-  l.ir» -^ 
itself  inde)H-ndent  III.  .***:?;  1k'\>  .u-.i 
Sirls  in,  ;i  ->.  u  >:  '»tl»-'  K  .«r»  i  s,  h...  ; 
masters  in,  ;i  ;.  ;i4:li  n  -  •■.  'li- 
V8,  u-vc  «»t  tolwi- '1  Ml,  ;t'  .  l'i«-  p  •■  r 
in.  ;i7 :  «  p-i."!  «.::»  .Wii«.^  r  -.t ;  . 
opium  ^Jkt  Utw  II  <!'■  it  llr  !.i.  . 
and,  ;iS;  p.i\>  I  n  .in  inl-inniN  1  i 
F«»rm«iv.in  ■  .■  :  \'-'^.  '•  .iti  ",•  t  ■ 
s|>*»rt>  11  .  '  I .  !  ■•  iv  •  ;  •',.  •'.; .  t!.i- 
tolucii'  '.    •     ■.•'..   ii.  I  •'••  : 

tarv   '..I A      •    -       .    .  1  ■   •   ,■ 

jj«>veifr      •■•     ■!•     .«'     ■  "  .'■      '  .  ■:   i- 

vr;  ?}.••■;.■■■•:■■>■    ■    :■ 

the  Ir;'  •  •.■.;•. 

nnni^'-  «:      ■       ■■  •  !               "  •   ' 

undi'r  •  •    .,  1:  ;  I'  »*    !   i  i    .1  ■    n.  '  •    ^ . 

the  at"  •■.••  -      ■  'II'     i  t    ,  «            :,  V 

^7.1;   "1     .*■■»'•.  I'  •••..•  I  V     I     :      : 

ni»bi)r.  •:  •tnk-*  .r   !  •..'"■  -  .'i. 

i*»  ■ :    ■  •  «'  ■    I  •."    I'   ;   i;'  I  i-  -  ri. 


strenf^th   of,   ^^o;   the  sacred   edict 
**Shing-gu,"     -^Xi  ;    seventy    of  the 
laws  (»f,  ;Ni  ;  the  de.;radrd  condition 
ol  women  in,  v'*^i  i  chanties  in,  }^2; 
the  |>eculunty  of  the  |>eoplr  ol,  ;X2  ; 
an   undeiciirrrnt  of  distrust  in,   383; 
the  le^al  coinage  of.   3S4;  early  his- 
tory <il.  ;H'»,   ^S;  ;  })opulatlon  of,  3S7; 
genera!  ap|>earance  ot,   ^.S;  ;   emigra- 
tion Ironi,  3.S7  ;  agriculture  in,    ;88, 
yStt :    cereal   and    vegetai>le    pr«iduc- 
tions  i>f,  3.^9  ;    agricultural  priMlucts 
ot,  n}0 ;  the  manutacturin:;  industry 
of.  \ttj:  inunenv*  internal  trathc  *>i, 
V^i ;    i.iilr<>ads    ot.    v«-  ;   public  rev- 
enue ft.  v»- •    lorei^n    residents    m, 
302  ;      princii»al     de|H'ndmcirs     of, 
3<^2  ;  the   arinv    of,    vt\;    telir^  too 
much  upon  her  %ast   nuiubrrs,   3*1; ; 
th'-  navy  tif   yt\  ;  soil  and  clinute  of, 
3««t  •    ^«•lteI-w4\s   III,    VM^    mineral 
ii>»i.r  .♦«.  of,    v*4:  the  mer.tjil  ca|u- 
.  ;i'  -.      1    tlif  |K .  p-    «»l,    :  *|,     ;«<;  , 
-    :.,•    r.    •  ." 'f   iiiijir    .•iinnt*i'i,   ;<♦%  , 
ii    .!l    'I.  !.    .:  t  I <  N  !•      ;-r'> ;   t!.     |hixm- 
!    ":". .    -  •  !       •,  •      N"    .  1«  a    I  t<  •  !'»••  K'»- 
'•■  I'  ••,   4 1  :  .  f «  !i  »■  ><    l»|   n-'s  <l'-:iiands, 
414.    .it'.i    .i(t-    ti.   lij.vrtlie    japjliesr 
t  >•  II  K<r«  t    44  ,  .  •!•  I  .irr%  Har  a.;ainst 
l.i;  ifi.    I  '•:.;n%    tiea!>    nl    f<act* 

V*  •  .    I  «;  .»n     4'''-     't "»    •'  th  •  trcjtv, 

^•.^  .   'r  I  !■    ^ftA-r-.  \f  ni.'a  and.  47;, 

I  h.ii.i   '.'i    i      ij  '-r'  '     f.  «"  «•  A'ii,t't^-Sn. 

(  '  .    t      -t'  •  r  ■       M.^jI  •  't    la|  .in. 

I'   N    1   ■.   ,,;.4  :."'..  .'s-  ,  lieatli  o|. 


I 
I  . 


of      •it!  >t  > 


•      I      ^-      ■        •  41. 

IM'-     ■    '  'i  I"-    - 1.  ''4.  I ;  .*.  fine 
t   •  -•  •  ;  ;    i-.«4  !«■    k   ita, 

•  411. -iTi^.  .•/*»;  I  hur- 

■  I,  .•      \>    I  ■.>t-'ms  »»f, 

•I     .     t  :.-  I  14    •1'^.      llieif 

>■  --.    -.I'. :    .    ^      -J     p-<-p'e.  117; 

•  ill-     !'  i-o-hiif-.»iiH.    ;24 .  in 

I     •••■>..    ;.•:.:.*,.  a  |<xuliar   pn>- 

.*.'.  f.'- t    r^^i'd  for  the  queue, 

••  ■  II  1 -i    .-»  j»-'l»leness  of,  383; 

1      ,•    ',  .  M-  ".  tra<ler»,  38^;  ha^e 

.  . n  .•!  !  !:.e,  v^f  :  the  rehi|Ufn 

«.     )<is. .i.t'    characteristics  of, 

;<«..    ::.  ir    relii;iuus    and    political 
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wars,  3S6;  patience  and  industr)-  of, 
387;  their  respect  for  agriculture, 
388 ;  their  food,  301 ;  opposed  to  rail- 
ways, 392;  mental  capacities  f>f,  -i^; 
a  progressive  people,  39;;  in  the 
l'hilip[)inc  Islands,  437;  defeated  hy 
the  Japanese  at  Scikwan.  45c;  in 
Manila,  473- 

Chinei'C  aimy,  the,  V)};  composition  of, 
393;  badly  ot;;aMi/.ci.  V)];  its  make- 
up in  the  Jai'au  China  war,  447:  at- 
tempts to  recaptuftt  ll.iichaiig,  46  . 

Chinese  boys,  310.  313  ;  j>ports  ».f,  313; 
education  i>f,  313.  ^^4. 

Chinese  Charity  Hospital,  the,  at 
Sliaii^luii.  J'(9. 

Cliiu'-.e  ou^foMi^  •^(■rvii<-,  the,  319. 

Chine-^e  i^iiK,  31  '.  313,  ^34. 

I'hiui'M'  ;n)ii:o>.  c!i  sn iptiou  of.  314-318. 

Chiiif^o  !i<ii^i!-..  .li.^rnbe<l,  314,  315. 

(..■|iin->i;  :aii;;i!.i'^  ,  tit-  .  3<>o-398,  473. 

(Jh'.U'^o  nav\,  t'lC,  improvement  in, 
3.)?  ;  its  make-up  in  the  Japan-China 
war,  417.  4  jN  ;  cm^ages  the  Japanese 
tU't,  4;2-4;3;  surrenders  to  the 
Jaj)ani.sf,  .^'it,. 

Chinese  N'.'W  ^ear,  the,  314;  descrip- 
t'.-i".  .  I  the  ctrlp'jr.itimi,  373-375. 

Chint'^i  turi'i'do  H<.;  t,  the,  destroyed  by 
the  ,Iai>aiK"-e.  .y<2. 

Chines..'  w.-.mon.  t-arinl  condition  of, 
3^4;  tl.eii  st'U's  '■{  hair-dressing, 
3V'.  }A''> '  ^'><>  nr.r.ilati'in  of  their 
feet,  T,\o,  qi  ;  thvir  diev^,  341; 
Chin^-se     ci.>tuni>     C'lK'-rniii;;,    381, 

.■»   *  • 
"  Chin-j;    Vucr..'*    the.  of    the    l^hinose 

navy,  44S ;  .ittacked  by  the  Japanese, 

453-43;  ;  '^imk  by  the  |ai\ine>e.  4')3. 

Chinhai.  Chine.-e  city  ul,  j^oh  ;  a  j-ort 
of  entry,  310. 

"  Chisakantana  "  (.>\v.:r(l;,  the,  215. 

Chiukiu-boii  dec'>rati'>n,  the,  in  J.ipan, 

''  Chiyoda,"  the,  of  the  Japanese  navy, 
description  of.  180  ;  4  j;.  |  \h;  attacks 
the  Chinese  fleet,  4^2-4:;;. 

"Chi  Vucn,"  the.  of  the  C'hin»<e  navy. 
448:  attacked  bv  tljo  jiiivmcs-  4;3- 
455;  rams  the  "Chao  "N'ucn,"  43;. 

'' Chokai,"  the,  of  the  Jap.m.^e   navy, 

445»  446. 


*'  Chori,"  the,  in  Japan,  205. 

"  Chosen,"  see  Korea, 

''  Chosen,"  the,  of  the  Korean  navy, 
284. 

Christianity,  the  extinction  in  Japan 
of,  lOo;  revived  in  Japan,  192;  its 
progress  in  Japan,^95  »  ^oo* 

Chri^tian  martyrs,  the,  in  Japan,  160. 

Chrysanthemums,  80,  in;  the  Im- 
perial, at  Tokio,  1 14-123. 

Chu-ki.mg  River,  the,  China,  412. 

Ch'un,  Prince,  of  China,  376. 

Chung,  Queen,  the  temple  and  tomb  of, 
in  Seoul,  256. 

Church  of  Santo  Domingo,  the,  at 
Manila,  425. 

Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the,  at 
Manila,  425. 

Chusan,  the  island  of,  China,  319. 

Chus;m  group  of  islands,  the,  China, 
306. 

Cigar  manufacture,  in  Manila,  426. 438. 

Cingalese,  the,  at  Hong  kong,  402, 403. 

"  City  of  Tokio,"  the  steamer,  409. 

Civic  Guard,  the,  at  Manila,  506. 

Clerke,  monument  to,  39. 

Cliff  Rock,  440. 

Clog-maker,  a  Japanese,  142. 

CloisonntS  ware,  French,  219;  manu- 
facture of,  219. 

Club  Germania,  the,  at  Hong-kong, 
404. 

Coal  mines,  in  Japan,  178. 

Cobbler,  the  Chinese,  310. 

Coch in-China,   Chinese  emigrants   in, 

387. 
Coe,  Isaac,  405. 
Coghlan,   J.   13.,   in  command  of  the 

"  Raleigh  "  in  the  battle  of  Cavite, 

491. 
Commander  Islands,  the,  28. 
"  C'oncepcion,''  Maghallans'  ship,  472. 
'•  Concord,''  the  U.  S.  S.,  in  the  battle 

of  Cavite,    484,  488;    destroys    the 

"  I^la  de  Mindanao,"  489,  491,  504. 
C<jnfucianism,  195. 
Ctinfncian    temple,    the,    at    Canton, 

China,  356;  description  of,  356. 
Confucius,  the  works  of,  269,  283,  313, 

;%«4.  377,  ^1"^^  379i  3^6,  388. 
Consulates,  the,  at  Yokohama,  60. 
Cook,  Captain,  13,  39. 
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Coolin,  Japanme,  50,  80,  87,  207  ; 
Chinwc,  2}2,  3S3.  402,  4:>^>,  430; 
Korean,  24') :  ck-scnption  of,  249. 

Co(>|)cr,  the  japjiicse.  151. 

Copier  Islan«l.  jS,  30. 

Corca,  sec  Korea.  I 

Corrcijidor,  U»e  (iibraltar  of  the  Philip- 
pines, 48^ ;  the  b.ittcri<^»  ot,  fire  U|x>n 
the  American  flci-t,  485  :  the  foriji 
burrcnMcr  lo  the  Aircrican  rtix*t,  481;, 
400;   4f^S, 

'*  Cor  win,"  the,  y).  | 

Cosmopolitan  Dock,  the,  at  Kowloon, 
408. 

Cossacks,  41.  43.  173. 

Cotton,  in  Ja|kan,  tii  ;  in  Korea,  285. 

Council  HIuAIh,  2. 

Court,  a  Chinev,  yiyo,  361. 

Crematory,  a  Japanese,  178-180. 

Crimean  War,  the,  v»- 

CrimmaU,  Chinese,  3;^. 

Crow.  the.  in  laiun.  iii.  I 

Cycoiis.  the,  in  japan.  111.  ■ 


I) 

DAtiLPXN.  433. 

**  Dai   Itut>u.'*   (>7,  ^«j;  desaiption   of 

the  sjreat  statue  of,  7:>.  71. 
*•  Dai  Koku,"  the  temple  of,  75. 
Daniasccnini;,  in  ja|>aii,  Jirt. 
Damu>  riM'i.  the  o!<i.  r>-i. 
DaniiMs.    t'lf,    tcmlal    i>>rils   in    Jajian, 

18;,  1*^7  ;  tin-  tall  ..I.  i.s;. 
Daniinv;-.;iri^.  I.i|Miit-M  .  i;i. 
Danilelii>ii.  tli'-.  ii>  |a|Mii,  111. 
Daii/arnxin.  j-'Wrr  ot,  .*   ;.  -•  "*". 
Davtll.i.  Ila^a'-n   \,;ii'>l.ri,  ;;"Npm'»r-;;en- 

cia'i  ••!  t!if  rh:!ipp:n  ^.  f\:ij>  fliti.iix 

priK.larii.it;' in  "i,  4**.'  4S4  ,  i-svajK*s  t  • 

De<ep:'-i.  Bav.  K'>rr.i.  .«;;,  :-u. 

l^ei-p  l\.i\,  (  ti'.r.a.   |  I 

D»et,  in  t 'in'-.i-'ka,  I'l.  ! 

Dtff   l«.;,ir.l    k    r»a.  2~\. 

••D'ifj'i  K'-<.K«..*  th«-  .1*.  Ariu.N.t  'i- 

De^lu:..a.    !!••      t  im  -.'-M-r  1     .   '  .1.  '. 

jai  .in.  i'<;  ;  t  ic  !•  .•    .  j  r   ■-  ■.-■ 

on.  I'.;,  ific,   I  -  : 
D''«piij<>|i),    (ipf.'r.il,    ^    .i-ri-    r       !     * 

l"..:,pi.:ni'i.   4;;  ;   r.     ,  :,■■!.    J    ;.  •     { 

Dewey,   \  Imiial  « ir  ige,  47;.  m^tr-c         J  . 


lions  from  Secretary  Long  to,  484, 
401  ;  his  note  to  Jaudcnes,  502;  his 
repU,  •;c3:  lU-mands  the  surrender 
of  the  I'hiiippincs,  505. 

Divers.  44. 

DiKTk,  tJie,  in  japan,   in. 

Doctor,  thf  Ja)uncsc,  144.  216. 

DtKld's  Kan){e,  Formosa.   \2:i. 

J '*»■•;*'.  .'^7  •  •*'  Kamlcliaika.  4^  45. 

'•Don  .Xnti-nio  dc  l*lh>a,*'  the  Span- 
isli  >es!»cl  m  the  batt  e  ot  Caxite,  4KM; 
sunk,  41/0. 

D<»minican  Order,  the,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, 474. 

"Don  Juan  de  .\ustria,"  the  ^panlsh 
cruiser,  in  the  buttle  of  Ca>ite,  4^0; 
burned,  4'^.  495. 

Dougherty,  Father,  at  Manila.  506. 

*•  D<m}{las.'*  the  S.  S.,  ^oh. 

Dt)uin,  216. 

Ducks,  in  l'nala»ka.  V\  44. 

Dutch,  tlu-,  1  ;i  .  allowed  to  trade  wi'h 
fapaii,  !'■',;  irnpn'»"t»nl  in  Ia)Mn, 
I'l;.  b«l'\il  l\  t  .c  l*»'j  ■■-iii'hanN, 
^-»4  ;  di^oxer  |.ir:i..-i.  ;.'i  ;  ^-.il  1 
tlief"ft  '* /flan  i:a.'  ;,■  .  ;  i!:\en  i-lf 
b\  the  Tartars,  \:.,  .  m  t  j-.i  n, 
China.  ^7;  ;  mtrui.*-  .i^a.ii-*:  tlte 
Jesuits.  42*»;  jia!t'..s  ul  \\.v  l'^:ri|>- 
pini-».  4V, 

Duti'hn.lli'o   \\.\\  .    I  : . 

Dmi.  N.  M  .  11.  :.  Ti..ir  1  t  ;),c  •  flal- 
n.-ire"  iti  t'-»-  •.■•;■.•  .  t  «  .,..!.•,  4.,!. 


y \i '.I  I .  •    .      ' I-  .■    Ml 

!■  nt'  .     •  ■■  r.     I  *      Mr, 

I  .1- '  ■      \  •  I  .     "     .  I  •     •  ^i»  '■"III- 


•    •    1 


«.    44* 


.   -4  •.  :-:• 


•  '.'.• ,  T.  lapan, 
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:    :  I 

■•  :  ::v  ."    •.  ..    >:  .i:  Sh  gur.-^.Jit.  in 

1".     i    ...  t  '..    :'<,  ''".c  batteri-."  •. :'.  tire 
:    ::  :...     .\":-:::an  rio: :.  4>;;  49:, 
i  ->.  *  I 

11  •   ;  :  .--  1'   w.-.^er.  ::n.'.  of  Ch-.r.i.  xy?, 

Lru  .^   .  t  e.  .r.  lap.in.  ■■4. 

F:;^'.-  .  k" ..':>.  ilif,  a:  Ma:.!!.».  4:1.  | 

Kn.-^:.e:i:.».  l.iiMii.  '..j.  ;:.   71. 

l£>cii:ifrA,  F..  i:.  C'-ninuni  ■•!  :!ie  "Kl 

L\:rei'  **  i:i  :"..«•  ix»::Ie  ut  Cav.:-.  40;-. 
I£s(.in^a.    I.    M..   in  ci<ni:n.ttui  ••I    the 

••Villa    Loba>'*    lu    :hc    baulc    *.■! 

C.nite.  4'»i. 
••  Eta."  tiif.  in  Jajuu.  2:;,  i.v'^. 
Euro|>eaiis.    at    llouji-k'-nij.    4:0;    in 

the  Piii!i|»pine  Ulan  is,  437. 
Exfcutinn,  a  L  Ittnese,  3^7. 
Kxecutive  Council,  the.  in  Japan.  1S6; 

its  nine  deparlnicnls  iN'>. 

F 

Faiknc.  1:.  JapancM\  enamel,  jji,  224 

••  Fan-tan."  the  Chinv'^e  i;;une  of.  v>-- 

••  Faralli>n,"  the,  20. 

FarnuT.  the  Chine.NC.  ^y^S.  ^.^u. 

Feast  of  Lanterns,  thr,  in  J:ipan.  ir.o: 
(Ifscrilxxl.  i'K.»;  in  (.hina.  3S;. 

F''en;.;hnanchung,  (Jenor.il  Tatsumi 
enters,  43S. 

Fenc;->hang,  F-'orinosa,  326. 

FenL;-tien.  ceded  to  Japan,  but  re- 
turned to  China.  466. 

I'\  iiluu'.iri'4<.-n,  4;S. 

Ftihi-'i  ■!'.  in  Japan,  wijx'd  out  by 
til'.:  Kiu|ii  r.ir.  123. 

I'.li^re- -W')ik.  ("hine>e.  3^*5. 

I  'rul,.  I;;  ■■.  in  Iap:in,  in. 

Fi'i'i)-.-!..  j.ip.nif-i-,  11*3. 

"I  :i  ■  M.-..nt.iiri.*'  see  //if-san. 

I;;-.;  (  .i'it..riiia  Infantr}',  the,  at 
M.r.iiia.    \n?. 

}'\^]\.  .{.}:  in  Jaj)an,  i6^»;  in  Cliina,  23;. 
y'<:    ill    K'liea,    2S7;    in    Formosa, 

I"i>ijci  Inland,  465. 


Five  Genii,  the  Temple  of,  at  Caotno, 

China.  556. 

Five  Hundred  Genii,  ttw  Temple  ol, 
a:  Car.tun.  China,  354. 

Fiat  Mount,  46. 

Kattcn-,  Cape,  7. 

••  Flower-boats.*'  in  China,  31S. 

Flowers,  wild,  in  Cnalaska,  16,  21 ;  28. 

Fi)-kien.  the  province  ai  China,  ^x, 

F(>.kien,  the  ^'trait  of,  320. 

Fi>n|^-nai-fu.  Korea,  275. 

Fi-r.i.  John  !>.,  work  at  the  Baltimore 
Manual  Tr.^inini;  School,  i ;  ordered 
to  .Stn  Francibco,  i ;   doing  pioneer 
w^  tk.  I :  farewell  dinner  tendered  to 
2:  at  the  Mare  Island  Xavy  Yard, 
3:  i.  ins  the  C.  .S.  S.  "  Alert,' •  3; 
>:art'.   in   hi>  cruise,  5  ;  the  ship's 
company.  0;  ai  rives  at  Victoria,  S- 
1 1 :  .It   sea.    1 1 :  arrives  at  Iliuliuk. 
13.  34:  among  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
1 3-2  J :    a    burial    at    sea,    22,   2^; 
cii-i^in;;  in  Bchring  Sea..  24-37;  after 
ii!v-.i'.   mmUts,  24 ;  at  the   l*ribyloff 
Uiand-N.    2N  :    a   humorous   incident, 
33:     L'nala>ka  to   Kamtdiatka,    Si- 
l»eiia,  34-37;  crossing  the  meridian, 
;;  :  .1  tiaditiun.  35:  at  Petropaulski, 
V>;  fn  |\is>a-e  to  Japan.  46-50 ;  at 
Vi>k<»hania,  ;i-7n  :  at  Tokio,  76-123  ; 
a  vi'^it  to  the  mortuary   temples  of 
tiie    Sh«»'.;uns   at   Sheba.    94-105;    a 
\isit  !•>  the  im]»erial  chrysanthemums, 
114-123;  at  Kobe.  Japan,  124-152. 
at    (.)>aka.    i;^-i;o;    at    Nagasaki, 
i5()-iSi:at    M«»ji.    1  Si-i 84  ;  bound 
for  Chefoo,  227  ;  at  Cheftw,  231-235  ; 
a  trip  to  Ki>rea,  237-250 ;  a  visit  to 
the     Knn-an     (iovernor,     244;     in 
Clitho.    Korea,   262:    at   Shanghai, 
Cliina,  293  :  at  NiniJix),  China,  306; 
at   Anioy,   China.  331  ;  at  Swatow, 
China,  336  ;  at  Canton,  China,  344  ; 
a  family  of  lepers,    '146 ;  at  Hong- 
kong, China.  300;  at  Macao,  China, 
411;    at     Manila,    41S;    at    home 
again,  440  ;  on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
"  Haltimore,"  479. 

I''or>-Chovv,   China    opened  to  foreign 
trade,  31S;  393. 

F'Dreman,  on  the  power  of  the  Friars 
in  the  Philippines,  475. 
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Formosa,  the  island  of,  11 3,  320;  loca- 
tion of,  320  ;  mountain!^  of.  320  ;  its 
natural  divisions,  320;  its  forma- 
tion, 320  ;  enchantin:;  scrnery  on, 
323 ;  origin  of  it*  name.  323 ;  vege- 
tation and  climate  of,  }2};  llu*  three 
classes  i>f  inhabitants  of,  7^2;^;  the 
aborii^ineN  of,  ^25  ;  the  C■hine^c 
portion  ff.  320;  important  ti»wns  of, 
32^1;  iMijml.ition  of,  320  ;  the  wink 
of  thf  flenu-nt'.  in.  ^2^  ;  exjxirts  and 
im|»ort.H  ot.  ^.^i^:  the  fauna  of,  }2't\ 
its  coal  liolds,  ];2'i:  early  history 
of,  320 :  'lani;erous  tla^t  of,  ^^}o ; 
early  fcrticity  of  it"*  |)eople,  330 ; 
development  of  the  re^iurces  of, 
3;o  ;  ceded  to  japan.  4f/>,  4^7. 

Foundling  Hospital,  the,  at  Canton, 
China,  ^63. 

Fourteenth  Regular  Infantry,  at 
.Manila,  4WI. 

Foxe-,  in  I'nalaska,  !♦•:  in  Kam- 
tchatka.  43. 

France,  renu^•>t^  Japan  n{»t  U)  occupy 
port  .\rthur,  4M1. 

Franciscan  Order,  the,  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 474. 

French,  the.  vicl»»riou^  o\er  the  Rus- 
sians at  IVtropauUki.  ;*< ;  capture 
and  occupy  C.inti-n,  (  hina.   u'». 

Frein-h  concc>M<»n.    the,  at    >hanghai, 

2<t^.   2</i. 

Friar«».    the,    in    the    I'hiiipj  im-s,   474; 

the  .ictu.d   MilerN  «i!   the    ThilippineN. 

474  :      the      Ntrui;i;lr      l>t«ein      the 

g<.\«fn«ir>  and,  47;. 
Friiil-packin,;.  at  Hi'ii.in.  C.inton.  ^71. 
Fruits.  k'>iean.  aS^. 
Fu.  till    |.ip,»ne»c,  iS". 
F'uen^'  n.  K"r<  ,1.  .»i«i . 
Fuhkt).  I  ii  I.  I.  ^   7. 
Fiij'N.iii.  SI  f«  /■*•  •  i.:w»./. 
F(iji\.iii>a.  st,  ;;.  >; 
Fuki.i.;  I.   I.ip.in.  U»:i:*«»  •  .;ri»\  •  .it.  ii^ 
Funei.»i'»,  |.i|'.f  e-e,  171.  1  : •  ',  t  hit.r^e. 

^^  ^ 

I*'uni;<  !;'\v.  (  hn.i.    ;■..'. 

Fun'4-la',  th«».  I"«ini)«".,i.   -.:•<. 

Fiin;;hai.  Chinese  c«tN  of,  :  ♦•,  ;.!..; 
c<rupitd  l>v  the  !lrtt:sh,  ;i>i  ;  •<cu- 
pieil  1»\  the  allici  Inrtcs,  31*^ 

Fur-trade,  the,  S. 


Fu-san,  Korea,  271  ;  description  of, 
274;  rtjyal  stiirehousc^  at,  274; 
Japanese  settlement  at,  274  ;  )>olice 
of,  274;  }>opula:ion  t)t,  274;  harlxtr 
of,  275 ;  climate  ot.  275;  trade  of, 
275;  2«/i  ;   ja|>anese  tiiH>ps   at,  444, 

I    •*  Fuso,"   the.    of    the   Ja|>anese   navy, 
I        dex-Tiption  ot,  iS(;;  41;.  44'> ;  attacks 
the  Chinese  tltet,  4^2-4;;. 
Fxvo-trc-tia.  the  tnwn  of,  Furmosa.326. 


(i 


(Jamijkim's,  75. 

"  (iaui.in."  the.  in  Japan,  206. 

<ieese,  in  CnaUska,  10. 
,    "Geisha,"  the,  131. 
.    "(ienrtal    .\Io\a."    the   .^)>anish   boat, 
I       captured    in    the  battle   of    Cavite, 

40>- 
"(irneral  I.e/o,*'  the  .Spanish  gunbtat, 

in  the  luttle  of  Ca\ite.  ^i^";  ;  burned, 

4<4i. 

(iiri-san,   K"rea,    271  ;  description  tf, 

271  ;  pt'pulatiMn  I'l,  271  :  h<uses  of, 

271:  maiket   at,    272;  the    Ja|Mne^ 

in.    27;;  the  Chinese  Consulate   in. 

273;  the  fnreiijn  settlement  at.  271; 

prtHlucc  111.  27;;  e\p<iitsand  m)}Mirts 

«t.    27;.    Japanese    tr.M.p*   at,    444, 

tKim.ms   the,  in  lapan,  ;i.fi4. 

<  •rrn..an.  i<<i. 

(leim.aiv.    the     l-iu|»er<-r    •>!,    request* 

l.tpjti    H"t   to    tKvi.p)     l*««it    .'Xithur. 

4'«'i. 
I     *'(•  ;  T.ilt.ir  if    I-H   in."    the,  see   .<.;.■»;»■ 

t:     .1:    ."';■     N,'-.;/'-     f. 
i  .il'...  the  pr.  !■  v'.  I      i«l,  .!     I..:  .    .   II.*, 

1 1  :. 
<.;■>•  r  .;.  :ri   k    fa,  .'*■■ 
I  ii  ■!  <    N.i^Ji  -I    \c-    "a"     ■■    ■  '  •;  .n, 

.*  I  .V 

<  I  jN-  «.re.  '  !i,    e-  ■  . 

'  t  •"•  n.i'Tn-  V .      :.  •    "     "•  .   -,    * 
•  •   ■».  I'  -.   41  ♦ 

1  »  'tip  r.   I'. I 

<  •••M«  M  I  la'.e,  tVp.  ;. 

ti-.M-n  r.-l,  thi-.  in  Japan,  ill. 
.    Gi>ri>tuihi,  223. 
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Cforohich!,  223. 

(ioto  family,  the,  famous  Japanese 
metal-workers,  216. 

(irand  Hotel,  the,  at  Yokohama,  56, 59. 

Clrand  Island,  2. 

(ii  anger,  2. 

(ireat  liritain,  192;  opium  v.ar  be- 
tween China  and,  318,  438;  issues  a 
I*rocIamation  of  Neutrality,  479,  480. 

"Cireat  Buddha,"  the,  see  Dai  Butsu. 

(ireen,  IJrij{adier-(  lencral,  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  Malate,  504. 

Grec-n-ginjjer  industry,  the,  at  Ilonan, 
Canton,  371. 

(ircen-grocer's  shop,  Japanese,  65. 

(ireen  Kivcr,  2. 

(Jridlcy,  C.  V.,  in  command  of  the 
♦•  Olympia  "  in  the  battle  of  Cavite, 
491. 

(Juerra,  S.  M.,  in  command  of  the 
"  Marques  del  Duero,"  in  the  battle 
of  Cavite,  491. 

Cjuild-hall,  the,  at  Canton,  China,  334. 

(iuri-lac  decoration,  the,  in  Japan,  213. 


H 


llACiiiMiu,  the  Ei^ht-bannered 
Buddha,  288. 

Ilachiman,  the  Japanese  war-god,  70. 

Hacluman,  the  temple  of,  at  Eno- 
shema,  Japan,  69,  70;  at  Hyogo- 
Kobc,  134. 

**  Hachitataki,"  the,  in  Japan,  206. 

Ilaichang,  45S  ;  captured  and  occupied 
by  the  Japanese,  459  ;  460  ;  the  Chi- 
nese attempt  to  recapture,  460  ;  463, 
464. 

Hair-dre^-.scr,  the  Japanese,  148. 

Hakodate,  Japan,  192. 

Haku  Butsu  (great  bazaar),  the,  at 
Osaka,  Japan,  156. 

Half-breeds,  the,  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  21  ;  on  St.  George  Island, 
29;  at  Kamtchatka,  43  ;  173. 

Halscy,  James,  A.,  405. 

"  Hanashika,**  the,  in  Japan,  206. 

Han-ko,  Princess,  marries  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  185. 

Hankow,  China,  392. 

Han-lin  (•*  Great  College")  China,  377. 

Han  River,  the,  239,  251,  252,  279,336. 


Han-Yan,  sec  Seoul, 

Happy  Valley,  the  Homg-kong,  P^iset 
cemetery  in,  404,  405, 406. 

Har-Chwang-Sze,  the,  at  Honan,  Can- 
ton, 369,  371 ;  description  of,  371. 

*'  Harikari."  the   (suicide),   in  japan, 
139,  150,  215. 

*'  Hataba/'  the,  at  Yokohama,  59. 

Hawaii,  469. 

*'  Heavenly    Barrier.**   the,  sec    Woo- 
sung. 

Heisoshima,  455. 

Henshiu,  Japan,  190. 

"  Hercules,"   the  Spanish  boat,  cap- 
tured in  the  battle  of  Cavite,  491. 

"  Hermit  nation,"  the,  see  Korea, 

Herring,  17,  44. 

"  Hctsui"  (day  furnace),  the  Japanese, 

Heung-kiang  River,  the,  China,  412. 
Hiang-shang,  the  island  of,  China,  412. 
Hido-Vashi,  155. 
Hicn  Eung,  see   Whig  Tsung  Hien, 

Emperor, 
Hien-fung.  the  Korean  mountain,  279. 
Higashi    Hongwanji,    the    temple    of, 

201. 
Higo  ware,  Japanese,  225. 
Hillside  graves  of  the  martyrs,    the, 

Japan,  161,  1S3. 
Hindoos,  at  Hong-kong,  402. 
*'  Hinin,'*  the,  in  Japan,  205,  20S. 
Hirado,  Japan,  165. 
Hirado,  the  Prince  of,  223. 
Hirado  kiln,  the,  in  Japan,  223. 
Hira-makiye  decoration,  the,  in  Japan, 

212. 
Hiroshima,  Japan,  a  military  district, 

1S8. 
"Hiyei,"   the,  of  the  Japanese  navy, 

description  of,  189;  445,446;  attacks 

the  Chinese    fleet,   452-455 ;    badly 

damaged,  454. 
Hizen,  Japan,  165,  222,  287. 
Hizen  ware,  Japanese,  222. 
"  Hochidate."    the,    of    the    Japanese 

navy,  445^  446;  attacks  the  Chinese 

fleet,  452-455  ;  becomes  the  flagship, 

•I55* 
Hokusai,  a  Japanese   lacquer-worker, 

214. 

Holland,  163. 
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llonan,  Clnna,  344,  359 ;  location  of. 
367 ;  indiistrics  at,  367 ;  tea  hong> 
at,  367  ;  the  '*  temple  of  the  Ocean 
Banners  "  at,  371  ;  matting  factories 
*t,  371  ;  the  green-ginger  and  fruit- 
packing  establishments  at,  371  ;  tlie 
public  flower-garden,  371. 

Hong-kong,  China,  3  ;  the  harbor  of, 
343;  Chinese  emigrants  in,  3S7;  the 
**  Alert  "  at,  399;  formation  of,  400  : 
location  of.  400  ;  ceded  to  the  Hritish, 
400;  government  ot,  40^;  the  iVaya 
Koad  at,  402  ;  the  (Jiiet-n's  Koad  at, 
402;  the  Maj'py  Valley  at,  40*);  cenj- 
eteries  at,  40/);  causes  of  its  imptr- 
tance,  409 ;  scenery  at,  409 ;  not  a 
healthy  climate,  410;  population  of, 
410;  479. 

Hong-kong  Koads,  400,  407. 

Honohilu,  47»). 

**  Ho(>(-h».-n>>."  iS. 

Hope  D'-ik,  AlK-riieen.  407. 

Horse,  the  sacred  while,  at  nyi»go- 
KoU*,  japan,  134,  135. 

Ho-san,  the  volcan<»,  I-'«»rmnsa,  ^20. 

Hospital  of  the  hnperial  University, 
the,  114. 

Hospital  of  the  Miscricordi,  the,  at 
Macao.  412. 

"  Hotel  junks.*'  in  China.  31S. 

H«»us<:h<i!(l    g«Kl«.,    Chinese,    31;,    3i'>, 

Howeif,  the  town  f>f,  Fornjosa,  y2^K 
How    Oii.i.    the    rithe->t    man   in    the 

worjji.  v,<i. 
Huds-n  \\,i\  (•■inpatiN .  tli»*.  S. 
Human,    J.    I  .,    in    c   nnn-inl    'f    the 

*' Isia  f!e    I.ii/i.n"  in    the   U«ttle  of 

(  jv  i!r,   4«,  >. 
Hu-rn  .'.    Ki\ef,   the,   Ch'na.    ^i;,    'u. 

Hundn  ]  ar-.d  i-r.e  steps,  tliC,  at   Vuk".'- 

hama.  ::?,  ;'>. 
Hwan;;  I-ian-i,  4;m. 
Hydran^vas,  in  l.ipan,  iii. 
Hyogi»  KuIk*,   Jaj'.tn.    u;:   tlescriptl'.n 

of,  i^i;    sl.ij.l.iii' lin^   at,    134;   152; 

harlKif  of,  227  ;   2SJJ. 

I 

Idzumivada.  the,  Japan,  125. 
Ikegawa,  Japan,  75. 


I 


Iliuliuk,  Unalaska,  the  "  Alert  '•  at,  13, 

34  ;  description  of,  14. 
Ilo  llo,  the  city  of,  an  open  port,  470. 
"  Ho  llo,"  the  Spanish  boat,  captured 

in  the  battle  of  Cavite,  491. 
Imari,  Japan,  i<>5,  223. 
*  Immortalitie,"  the  British  flagship,  at 

Manila,  504,  506. 
'*  Imonshi,"  the,  in  Japan.  2c^. 
Imperial  <iuard,  the  Ja^ane^e,  1S8;  at 

Kulung,  4V». 
Im}>erial  toml>s,  the,  ja]>an,  201,    202, 

20}. 

Imi»erial  I'niversity,  the,  at  lokio,  106, 

200. 
••  Imj>ericuse,"  II.  M.  iS.,  4o{>. 
India,  51,  3<>5,  402. 
Indians,  the,  7,  8,  19;  in  Ja{>an,  64. 
Indian  villages,  7. 
Indio,  Fra  Jo»^,  on  Camoens,  414. 
Inkii   cfoss-road,  the,  45S;  held  by  the 

(  hin<->e,  4'o  ;  captured  by  the  Japa- 

n'^se,  4».4. 
Inla:"l  >ea  't  lapan.  the.  1.^4,  12;.  127, 

1;'..  2.'7  :   tlic  ■•  W  N'-niin;;"  in.  22Q. 
Inla\in:;.  in  Japan.  2i'>. 
••  Inn  nuwashi."  the.  in  lajuit.  206. 
In<iU\e.  I.irut'pant,  4*';. 
•*  Inri',**  the.  in  |apan.  214. 
IntiTi'ir  Council,  tl.e.    cf  China,    ^77; 

cnjpositK.n  of.  ■•,77;    j-owrrs  of,   577. 
Interior     Department,    the,    in    Japan, 

i^\  1*^7. 

''  Ipl.i.:en:a."  the  British  vessel,  at  .Ma- 
nila. ?   4,  ;  *>. 

Iron  '-ri*.  in  (  hina.  Vii. 

Ir-n  w  rks.  I.»p.»f  •  ««•.  1 ;  4. 

"  Nl.i  Ir  <  -.la."  til-'  '^i  .ini^h  rM::-»^r.  in 
tJif  hAr.lv  ■  f   «  a-.  !<■.  4'*'"  :   --nK.  4  ,\ 

■*I»'.i  !e  I  *■.'■  '..'  *^•  ^:.4ti.'M  r  i»ir, 
in   •'.»■  iMtt'-'  <•!   I  .iM'--.  4''' :    si.rk, 

4''   • 
*•  ]-:.i    Ir  M  •   \a'  .  •."•  t!  ^  ^j  .1-  -^h  ^-.r. 

U'.it.   in   :'  r  »a*t'-    .  :    «   »•  .!•-.    4^''; 

<l.:>!r    ".el    \>\   the    "  i  ■  r      :  I."    4S.^; 

burr  ••  I     »  ,1    :   4  .-.    4  ''■ 

Ise. 'l.e  ♦.'tiipe  •  !,  at   \  aMi.i!  \  Japan, 

Isszakich*.  the.  at  Yokohama,  6<>. 

Isuruga.  Fi<.hiren,  3S7. 

Itchije.  Prince,  1S5. 

Ito.  Admiral,  in  the  Japian-Chiia  mr. 
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452  ;  engages  the  Chinese  fleet,  453, 
455  ;  sails  for  Wei-Hai-VVei,  456, 
459  ;  the  Chinese  surrender  to,  4O3  ; 
sails  against  Formosa,  465. 
"  Itsukushima/'  the,  of  the  Japanese 
navy,  description  of,  1S8,  189;  445, 
446;  attacks  the  Chinese  fleet,  452- 

455* 
lube  ware,  Japanese,  225. 

lvor>'-carvers,  in  Japan,  210;  in  China, 

352. 

J 

Jadestones,  352. 

Japan,  3,  34,  46,  48,  64  ;  ship-building 
in,  72 ;  harvesting  rice  in,  73 ;  a 
paradise  for  tlie  aged  and  the  chil- 
dren, 87  ;  juvenile  acrobats  in,  8S  ; 
the  "  wandering  "  candy  manufac- 
turer in,  89;  jugglers  in,  90;  the 
massage  doctor,  93 ;  troubadours  in, 
93;  the  oflicial  religion  of,  105,  186; 
wonderful  growth  in  educational 
lines,  106;  the  people  of,  107;  wrest- 
ling in,  107-110;  the  flora  of,  no, 
in;  a  land  of  earthquakes,  in; 
birds  of,  in  ;  the  great  reforms  ac- 
complished by  the  Mikado  in,  122, 
123;  introduction  of  liuddhism  into, 
130;  railroad  in.  132,  192;  no  sad- 
ness to  be  seen  in,  139  ;  irrigation  in, 
140;  girls  and  women  in,  147;  the 
extinction  of  Christianity  in,  160; 
until  recently  an  absolute  monarchy, 

185  ;  the  ancient  law  of  succession 
in,  185;  women  rulers  of,  186;  re- 
ligious toleration  in,  186 ;  the  new 
constitution  proclaimed,  186:  ad- 
ministrative division  of  the  Empire, 

186  ;  restoration  of  the  nobility,  187 ; 
the  revenue  of,  187  ;  the  military  dis- 
tricts of,  188;  area  of,  190;  popula- 
tion of,  190 ;  geographical  division 
of,  1 90 ;  her  ports  opened  to  foreign 
trade  and  residence,  190 ;  value  of 
her  exports,  190 ;  new  treaties  of, 
191  ;  value  of  her  imports,  191;  her 
shipping,  191  ;  the  telegraph  and 
cable  in,  192;  the  postal  service  in, 
192;  religions  of,  192;  date  of  its 
history,  192;  Shintoism  in,  192-198; 
buddhism  in,  198-201 ;  class  distinc- 


tions in,  201 ;  art  in,  208-214 1  use  of 
seals  in,  214;  exacts  indemnity  from 
China  for  Formosan  inurdera,  330; 
the  Chinese   in,   387;   almost  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  Jesuits, 
426 ;  wages  war  against  the  Jesuits, 
426;    sends  troops  to  Korea,  443; 
prepares  for  war,  444 ;  her  demands 
refused  by  China,  444:  composition 
of  her  navy,  444 ;  protects  the  King 
of  Korea,  449;  declares  war  against 
China,  450;   a  naval  victory,   450  ; 
signs   treaty  of  peace  with    China, 
466 ;  terms  of  the  treaty,  466. 

Japan,  the  Emperor  of,  see  Afuisu- 
h'tto. 

Japan,  the  Empress  of,  see  Han-J^, 
Prhiic-ss. 

Japan,  the  Sea  of,  278. 

Japan -China  War,  the,  443-468 ;  the 
treaty  of  peace,  466;  losses  of  life 
in,  467. 

Japanese,  the,  as  scr\'ants,  6;  51 ;  their 
love  of  the  beautiful,  80 ;  thdr  pa- 
tience in  horticulture,  80;  their  re- 
spect for  old  age  and  love  for 
children,  87 ;  behind  in  the  use  of 
'common  toys,  88  ;  characteristics  of, 
107,  n4;  native  homes  of,  141-146; 
their  love  of  bathing,  146;  their  con- 
siderations for  marriage,  149;  civili- 
zation of,  192;  their  abhorrence  of 
begging,  206  ;  not  fond  of  class  dis- 
tinction, 208  ;  their  artistic  tempera- 
ment, 208  ;  lead  the  world  in  bronzes, 
217;  their  fight  with  the  "Wyo- 
ming," 229;  pay  a  heavy  indemnity, 
229 ;  finest  agriculturists  in  the 
world,  233 ;  their  peaceful  landing 
in  Korea,  239,  240 ;  in  Korea,  241, 
249,  273;  the  respect  of  the  Koreans 
for,  270  ;  their  first  invasion  of  Korea, 
287;  at  Hong-kong,  402;  antago- 
nism in  Korea  to,  443. 

Japanese  army,  the,  organization  of, 
1S8 ;  447  ;  composition  of,  447  ;  cap- 
tures Ping-yang,  452 ;  occupies  Pit- 
sewo,  4^5;  captures  Kinchan,  455; 
captures  Port  Arthur,  457  ;  captures 
Kiulienchcng.  458 ;  captures  Feng- 
huanchung.  458  ;  captures  Haichang, 
459  i    attacks    Wei-Hai-Wei,    461  j 
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Karabukmo-no-Sukune,  rebels  against 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  3oi. 

Katase,  the  beach  of,  71. 

Katsuma,  General,  in  the  Japan-China 
war,  464. 

Katsura,  General,  in  the  Japan-China 
war,  458. 

"  Katsuragi,"    the,    of    the   Japanese 
navy,  445,  446. 

"  Kawara-mono,"  the,  in  Japan,  206. 

Kawasaki,  Japan,  75. 

Kelung,  the  town   of,   Formosa,  326, 
329 ;  the  Japanese  in,  466,  467. 

Ken,  the  Japanese,  186. 

"  Kenin,"  the,  in  Japan,  202. 

Kenshaw  (governor),  tJie  Japanese,  1 7^. 

Ken  Bay,  4^6. 

Keuzan,  a  famous  Japanese  porcelain- 
worker,  222,  225,  226. 

Ki-ai,  Formosa,  326. 

**  Kiaks"  (canoes),  17. 

*'  Kilung,"  see  Formosa,  the  island  of. 

Kimono,  the,  in  Japan,  79,  132,  148, 
150. 

Kinai,  216. 

Kincliau,   captured  by  the  Japanese, 
455,456;  460,466. 

King,  Cape,  48. 

Kingtung,  Chinese  town  of,  319. 

"  King  Yuen,"  the,   of    the    Chinese 
navy,  448  ;  attacked  by  the  Japanese 

fleet,  453-455- 

Kinshin,  112. 

Kirko-Zan,  a  famous  Japanese  porce- 
lain-worker, 225. 

Kisbi,  a  Chinese  warrior,  281 ;  story  of, 
281. 

Kitaze,  see  Kisbi, 

**  Kitsunc-tsukai,"  the,  in  Japan,  206. 

Kiuezan  ware,  Japanese,  225. 

Kiuliencheng,  458 ;  captured  by  the 
Japanese,  458. 

Kiushiu,  the  island  of,  Japan,  159,  190, 
287. 

Kiyowezer,  Japan,  224. 

Kobe,  Japan,  the  "Alert"  at,  124; 
description  of,  125  ;  the  *'  Falls  "  at, 
125  ;  the  foreign  settlement  at,  125: 
the  government  of,  125;  the  Bund 
at,  125;  126,  127;  the  Imperial 
arsenal  at,  134  ;  trade  at,  130  ;  native 
homes    at,     141-146;    churches  in, 


152;  population  of,  152;  foreign 
residents  of,  152;  newspapers  in, 
152;  the  harbor  of,  152  ;  imports  and 
exports  of,  152,  192. 

Koga,  Japan,  224. 

**  Kogal »'  (dagger),  the,  in  Japan,  215. 

"  Kogo  nuke,"  the,  in  Japan,  206. 

Ko-kaido  Railway,  the,  in  Japan,  133. 

*'  Kokatanka  *'  (dagger),  the,  in  Japan, 
215. 

Kokun  Islands,  the,  451. 

Koniei  leune.  Emperor,  185. 

**  Komihi,"  the,  in  Japan,  202. 

"  Konang-fu,"  the,  in  China,  380. 

"  Kongo,"  the,  of  the  Japanese  navy, 
description  of,  189;  445,  446. 

Korausha  (bazaar),  the,  at  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  164. 

Korea,   3,   134,  192  ;  use  of  seals  in, 
214;  invaded  by  the  Prince  of  Sat- 
suma,  220;  230,   239;   the  peaceful 
landing  of    the    Japanese  in,  240 ; 
mourning  customs  in,  246-248;  cur- 
rency of,  249;  mail-service  of,  249; 
the   Koyal  troops  of,  255;  desolate 
approaches  to,  260;  the  people  of, 
26S;    education  in,   268;    Buddhist 
priests  in,  269 ;  the  religion  of,  269 ; 
the  government  of.   271,   282;    de- 
scription of  the  country,  278  ;  rivers 
of,  279 ;  climate  of,  279 ;  scarcity  of 
fuel  in,  280 ;    subdivision   of,  281  ; 
Roman    Catholic    priests    in,    281 ; 
cereals  and  vegetables  in,  2S5 ;  ac- 
count of  the  first  Japanese  invasion 
of,  287;  later  invasions  of,  291;  the 
**  Hermit  nation,"  291 ;    treaty  be- 
tween the  United   States  and,  291  ; 
imports  and  exports  of,  292 ;  popula- 
tion of,  292  ;  the  Chinese  in,  387 ; 
opposition  to  the  Japanese  in,  443; 
rebellion  in,  443  ;  calls  on  China  for 
help,     443;     451;     surrendered    to 
Japan,  466. 
Korea,  the  King  of,  see  Li- Fin. 
Korean  Channel,  the,  27S,  2S0. 
Korean  ladies,  the,  264. 
Koreans,  the,  70  ;  life  of,  243  ;  charac- 
teristics of,  243;    personal   appear- 
ance of,  262,  263,  28 1 ;  their  dress, 
263,    264 ;  285 ;    the    dress    of  the 
nobility,   265  ;  live  close  to  nature. 
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268 ;  have  no  domestic  life,  260 ; 
their  reNin-ct  for  Ihe  japane>e,  270; 
the  Jc^uit:»  give  trouble  to,  271; 
surfrr  from  Uck  of  fuel,  2^0 ;  their 
clothing,  2S0  ;  a  brave  {)e4»|>le.  2S1  ; 
able  military  en){incer*,  2S2 ;  thiir 
Gp|xr%ition  to  forciijners,  2^}  ;  their 
lanjjuage,  2S  ^  ;  their  houses,  2^3  ; 
their  veneration  f<»r  age,  2S4  ;  their 
customs  m  hair-dre>sing.  2S4 ;  home- 
less wanderers,  2i)i  ;  their  jx)verly, 
292:  at  llong-kong.  402. 

Korean  troops,  the,  255,  256. 

Koria,  see  Korea. 

Korianski,  Mount,  40. 

Korlangsoo,  the  island  of,  Amoy, 
China,  331  :  foreign  residences  at, 
335  ;  formation  of,  335  ;  the  **  1-am- 
|)utoh  Temple  •'  at,  336. 

Kouricks,  the,  4;. 

Kowl(Min,  C  hiiu.  ;43  ;  description  of. 
407;  tii\  ili^kN  at,  4.">7-4  w. 

**  Kowshini;,"  the  Chinese  transport, 
441/:  sunk  by  the  **  Naniwa,"  4|;o. 

*'  Kuang  Ku,"  the,  of  the  Chinese 
navy,  44S  ;  attacked  by  the  Japanese 
ricet,  4;;-4;;  ;  lost,  4;;. 

••  Kuanij  I'ing.'*  the,  of  the  ('hincse 
naw,  44S  ;  Attacked  by  the  Japanese 
fleet.  4;v4^^:  taken  as  a  prize  by 
thf  Jupanest'.  4(»;. 

Kujni;>ii.  Kn»i>erur  (f  China,  37'*; 
prcK'amation  of  his  accessii>n,  ';7'i ; 
his  niarriaj;c,  '^77  ;  the  spiritual  as 
we'll  as  the  tcini>oral  head  (>f  his 
pet.ple.  ',77:  al)sohite  in  |H»HtT,  37X1 
attributes  of,  y,ii\  encouraijes  a>;n- 
culture.  ^SS. 

'*  kuang  Vi,'*  iho,  of  the  (  hin»"»e 
navy.  44^;  atta<k«'d  and  wrecked  bv 
the  "  Namvka."  44W. 

Ki.hlan.  -e.ifi^ht   -tf.  \:.\. 

Kiiiu,  the  C  hiru  "^r  m  f'»r«  e  at,  4M1. 

Kuini;-Kri,    thf    pr<iMhce    of,    Korea, 

Kujorni'  ri.   the  Japanese   heio.  ni.««u- 

nirnt  !•>,  I  >i. 
Kum,»nioto.    japan,    17^;    a    «iihtar> 

liistrict,  iS.S. 
Kural  Man  l-.  the.  122,  323. 
•*  Kiiri^owfi,"  the.  3'». 
Kumnu  Zeushichi,  puwer  of,  207. 


Kusumski    Masashegi,   the   temple  at 

KoIm.',  dethcated  to.  132. 
Kutan.i,  in  Koga,  224. 
Kutan.i  ware,  Japanese.  224. 
Kuwabara,    the    celebrated    decorator, 

21\. 

Kwan^-tung,   the   province  of,  China, 

r^'».  345- 
KHaniii,  the  Japanese  g<iddcss  of  the 

sea.  S  \.  S4. 
Kwanin,  the  temple  of,  S3.  S4,  S5. 
*'  Kwanko,*'  the,  in  Jai>an,  202. 
Kwaycus,  435. 
Kyoto,  Japan,   133,  185,  201,  222,  224, 


22: 


L 


I. A  CnNCHA,  J.  de.  in  comman<l  of  the 
•*  Dtm  Juan  <lc  Austru"  in  the 
battle  oi  Cavite,  4^/0. 

I-;icquer  ware,  Chinese,  \\\  \  com- 
pared with  the  Japanese,  \\\, 

1  .iKjiirr  Hare.  Japanese,  213  ;  com* 
pare-l  with  the  Chinese,  355. 

1  jcijurr-Wi-rkcrs,  in  Japan,  213. 

1  atirone  Islands,  the  112.  400;  Ma- 
ghallans  at.  472. 

I^i>ang  Koad,  the,  4^4. 

'•  I  ai  Yuen."  the.  of  the  Chinese  nary, 
44S  ;  attackeii  by  the  jafunrse  fleet, 
4  5t-45;  ;  sunk  l»y  the  Japanese.  4A2, 

I^  l.una  promenade,  the,  at  Manila, 
42S. 

I.iiiinta,  the  i<«Iand  of,  410. 

lanii-nt  I>.<k.    Mwrdeen,  407. 

••  I.aiii|>«.ioh    Icmple,"'   the,  at  Amoy, 

(  h:fja,   ;V'».    ;;7- 

"  I  a'l  ]  •>(  the  M<»rntni(  Calm,*'  the,  see 

A* '/.I. 
La  I  rrt.u*e,  the  na\i.;at<»r,  monument 

tt>.  3'*. 
I^ramte,  2. 
Insist    I'Mint    llat!er>.    the.  at    Manila 

liar,  4iM',  4,H. 
'*  !ji  Trinidad."  Maghallans'  ship,  472. 
I  aurel.  thr,  in  jajun,  1 1  ■>. 
I.c.ja"!-!.   M-.;-.!'-!   de.  sa;!s  f.-r  the  Phil- 

ippiofk.  47;  .   t-mplrtrs  anrtexatifto 

•  I  the  PhiUppin*-*  Im  "^pain,  473:  at 

Cebti.  47;;  seizes  Mamila,  473,  476. 
I,eper'»  Village,  the,  at  Cant«in,  I'luna, 

J6J. 
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LeytCf  the  island  of,  470. 

Lhassa,  393. 

Liao  River,  the,  464. 

Liaoyang,  459;  the  Chinese  at,  460. 

Li-Fin,  King  of  Korea,  254;  palace  of, 
254,  255;  280,  282;  declares  his  in- 
dependence of  China,  282 ;  protected 
by  the  Japanese,  449. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  394. 

Li  Ma  Han,  lands  at  Manila,  477 :  de- 
feated, 477. 

Lingking,  the  island  of,  461;  batteries 
on,  463. 

Li  Pu,  the,  China,  377. 

Lisbon,  413,  414. 

Long,  Secretary  John  D.,  instructions 
to  Admiral  Dewey  from,  474. 

Longevity,  the  Temple  of,  at  Canton, 
China,  355. 

Loochoo  Islands,  the,  186. 

Loquat,  the,  in  Japan,  in. 

Lotus  fields,  in  Japan,  no,  in,  173. 

"  Louis,  Fussy  little,"  59, 

Luenta  batter)',  the,  at  Manila,  49S; 
evacuated  by  the  Spanish,  504. 

Luisi,  China,  392. 

Luna,  Fort,  at  Manila,  490. 

Lu-Shew-kow,  see  Port  Li, 

"  Lusiad,"  the,  413,  414. 

Luzon,  the  island  of,  418,  470,  471. 

**  Lymoon  Pass,"  the,  399,  400,  411. 

M 

Macao,  China,  411;  harbor  of,  412; 
location  of,  412;  Portuguese  forts  at, 
412;  the  I'raya  Grande  at,  412;  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  at,  412;  the 
Hospital  of  the  Misericordi,  412; 
the  grotto  of  Camoens  at,  412;  the 
Portuguese  form  a  settlement  at, 
414;  royal  governors  of,  414,  415; 
considered  a  de  facto  colony,  415; 
occupied  by  the  British,  416;  the 
people  of,  416;  the  trade  of,  416;  a 
free  port,  416. 

Macao  passage,  the,  China,  347. 

MacArthur,  Brigadier-General  at  Ma- 
nila, 504. 

"McCulloch,"  the  U.  S.  revenue 
steamer,  in  the  battle  of  Cavite,  484, 
486. 


McDougal,  the  gallant,  in  the  Straits 
of  Shimonoseki,  229;  his  fight  with 
the  Japanese,  229. 

Mafonso  Mountains,  the,  418. 

Magellan,  see  Maghallans^  Her^ 
nando  de, 

Maghallans,  Hernando  de,  monument 
at  Manila  to,  423  ;  becomes  a  Spanish 
subject,  472  ;  sails  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, 472 ;  arrives  at  Kio  Janeiro, 
472 ;  at  the  Ladrone  Islands,  472  ; 
at  Mindanao,  472 ;  at  the  Butuano 
River,  472;  celebrates  the  first  mass 
in  the  Philippines,  472;  takes  pos- 
session of  the  Philippines  for  Spain, 
472 ;  at  Cebu,  472 ;  killed  at  Magton, 
472. 

Maghallans,  the  Strait  of,  472. 

Magton,  the  island  of,  472 ;  Maghallans 
killed  on,  472. 

Mahomet,  471. 

Mahometan  mosque,  the,  at  Canton, 
China,  362. 

Mahometans,  in  China,  395  ;  at  Hong- 
kong, 402. 

"  Maimai,"  the,  in  Japan,  206. 

"  Makooshin,  "  Mount,  12. 

"Ma  kora*'  (wooden  pillow),  the,  in 
Japan,  148. 

Makung,  captured  by  the  Japanese, 
465. 

Malate,  Manila,  504. 

Malate,  Fort,  the,  at  Manila,  500,  502, 
504 ;  destroyed  by  the  American 
fleet,  504. 

Malays,  in   Formosa,    325;  at     Hong- 
kong, 402  ;  in  the  Philippine  Islands,* 
471. 

Mallow,  the,  in  Japan,  in. 

•'Mamori''  (stiletto),  the,  in  Japan, 
216. 

Mamori  dockyards,  the,  393. 

*'  Mana-ita,"  the  Japanese,  145. 

Manchuria,  278,  282,  392,  451  :  the 
Japanese  invasion  of,  458-463 ;  the 
spring  campaign  in,  463,  467. 

Manchus,   the,    in   the  Chinese  army, 

393. 
"  Mandarin,"  the  term,  380. 

Mandarins^  Tea-garden,  the,  at  Shang- 
hai, 300. 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  location  of» 
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418;  division  of,  421;  422;  streets 
of,  422  ;  the  Governor's  palace  at, 
422 ;  La  Luna  prunieaade,  422,  42S; 
the  monument  to  Magellan,  423 ; 
earthquakes  at,  424;  tlie  statue  of 
Don  Carlos  IV.,  424:  the  churchc^ 
of,  425,  42M,  427  ;  cigar  manufacture 
at,  42<) ;  cemetery  at.  42^  ;  thr  >an 
Miguel  drive,  42M  ;  the  Spaniard%  at, 
42<i ;  the  houses  of,  42</ :  the  dre%N  of 
the  Women  of.  4  ;t  ;  the  Kngli%h 
Club  at.  4;i  ;  amusenicnt^  at,  4^1  : 
population  of,  4^7,  473;  ncwHpa|>ers 
of,  4;^7  ;  its  beauties  not  appieciated, 
470 ;  Nfizecl  for  S|\iin  by  Lega^pi, 
473  :  trade  between  China  and.  47; ; 
the  C'hinese  in,  473;  the  anival  of  a 
C"hine?>c  or  Mexican  vcsvd  at,  47<», 
477;  Li  Ma  Han  lands  at,  477;  the 
American  occu|ution  of,  4CJI.  492; 
the  cai'turc  b>  tlic  Americans  of, 
500-507. 

**  .Manila,**  the  >pani«>h  transi«»rt.  cap- 
tured in  the  l>attle  <»f  (  .i\ite,  401. 

Manila,  the  llav  of,  41S;  descriptmn 
of.  4^7;  the  Anicncan  fleet    in,   4*^4. 

Manila    hemp,    430;     manufacture  <>f, 

4V». 
Mapii.  Chme'^e  town  of.  24'^,  24 1. 
Mar«-  Nlarni  Na^v  ^'ar^l.  the.  ;,  ;. 
Marivrle-,  4«/»,  40S. 
•*\|.u<|iitN   del    I»iiero.**   the   S|».mivh 

;;ui.U».it.  in  the  luttlr  «»f  (  aviir.  4»*7; 

ImrTirl.  4'«i. 
NI.trna.it  ■*.  lapanev,  I4W:  K«»rran.  ^'.j. 
Ma'>"»a,jr  doctor,  the  lapanr-^r,  «,;. 
Ma«>^r\ .  |'>hn.  4    ;. 
Ma!i«>  M<iiintain«»,  the,  41S. 
Nl.it  en  l*.«*^'».  4  ;<i. 
*'  M.itMj^h  in.«."    the.    nf    the     lap  ifir**- 

nav\.   44;.   44'';   atta«  k*t   the  (    iiii-ht 

t^eet.     4;.*    |:;;      *erii.j%iv     injurr  1. 

Mattiii.;  Iact<irie^.   at    H<>nan.   Canton, 

••  \I.i\.i,"    the,  ••!    the    Japanese   nivv, 

44'.  44''- 
Ma%iH.rn.  the  ^.apital  «»f  the  '^ultan  of 

^^|^..  4,-1. 

Mtvnia,  sfT  .lA/«//ii. 

Ma>nila,  the  King  of,  473*  j 


"  Medicine  men.**  the,  of  Korea,  2S2. 

Medicines.  Korean,  2K6. 

Meji.  the,  in  Japan,  20^. 

Mc-kang-{>hang,  Mount,  FormosA,  330. 

Melada,  216. 

.Mengka,  the  town  of,  Formosa,  326. 

•Merritt,  Major-(fCiieral  Wesley,  ar- 
rives at  .Manila,  502  ;  his  note  to 
Jaudenrs,  502;  his  replv,  503;  de- 
mands the  surrender  of  the  l'hili|>> 
pine?>,  505  ;  bccomrs  the  tir^t  Ameri> 
can  governor  of  the  Fhdippmes,  505, 
5<y». 

•*  Mrstiios,"  the.  in  the  Philippine 
Uiands.  43;. 

Metal-work,  Chinese,  )'>'>. 

.Metal-workers,  in  Japan.  210. 

Mexico,  3S<).  42;.  4^1^) ;  the  I'hilipptnet, 
dependencies  of,  475  ;  trade  betwcra 
the  Philippines  and.  476. 

Mik.tdos,  the,  supreme  head^  U  the 
Japanese  Umpire,  ivS;  ;  iheir  effort* 
til  tUjN.xe  the  ,**h<»guns,  185. 

•  Mikaw.t  ni.tusai,"  the,  in  Japan,  2q6. 
Mikawa-uchi  ware,  Ja|)ane%e,  23\. 

•  Mik","  the.  in  Japan.  206. 
Miiiato  ki\er.  the.  Ja|>an.  i2/»,  1^2. 
Minati»gawa  Ki\er.  the.  Ja|vin.  115. 
Miniian.io,  the  island  of,  470.  471  ;  M** 

ghalUn%  at.  472. 
Min;j  dvna%tv,  the,  in  China,  3%;,^  ^2<>, 

Mitii^'wno-Mikato.    the  principal  deity 

of  the  Shinto  faith.  !•>;. 
Mmo.   lapan.  2-4 
Miochiii  famil\.  the,  famous  japane^ 

m**tal-workers,  2th. 
Mif  ">  l».i\ ,  4>'^. 
Mi-tl.-tt.r,  the.  in  lapan,  iii. 
Mil.i.   lapan.  ;; 
Mit.  \u  II.  t  letirge.  4'>;. 

•  Mohuan."  the.  2'». 

M'>|i.    lapan,   178;  situation   o(,    181  ; 

desCTibetl,  181-184. 
M«»ne\ -changers,  Chinese,  y*^, 
M>>n4olia,  \tt3. 

Mi'n<i>ls,  the.  in  the  (  hine^e  armv,  303. 
Moi.k  len,  4;^;  theChinev  in  force  at, 

4»rfi. 
Monkden  r»Kn\,  the.  4;<)- 
'•  Miinke\  Hdl,"  Takow.  F'irmoia.  323. 
Mookshoud,  the,  in  Japan,  in. 
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**  Monocacy,"  the  old,  52. 

Mons(X)ns,  330,  331,  332,  333. 

'*  Monterey,"  the  U.  S.  vtssel,  at  Ma- 
nila, 503,  504. 

Monto  Buddhists,  the,  in  Japan,  199. 

Montojo,  Admiral,  in  command  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Cavite,  488 ;  wounded, 
488 ;  490,  499. 

Montomachi,  the,  Kobe,  Japan,  139. 

Moon  Lake,  China,  307. 

Moors,  the,  413. 

Morikage,  at  Koga,  224  ;  death  of,  224. 

Moro  language,  the,  473. 

Mortuary  temples  of  the  Shoguns,  the, 
at  Sheba,  91  ;  description  of,  94-103. 

Mulberrv,  the,  in  Japan,  11 1 ;  in  Korea, 
286. 

Mullard,  S.,  405. 

"  Musashi,'*  the,  of  the  Japanese  navy, 

445>  446. 
Museum,  the,  at  lokio,  106 

Mussulmans,  the,  471. 

Musiime,  the,  in  Tokio,  79 ;  in  Kobe, 

13I1  '36. 
Mutsu-hito,  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  76 ; 

his  palace  at  Tokio,  114,  115;  de- 
scription of,  119;  a  great  lover  of 
flowers,  119;  wonderful  reforms  ac- 
complished by,  120,  121;  his  great- 
ness, 1 2;^ ;  overthrows  the  Shoguns, 
185  ;  forms  a  constitutional  system 
of  government,  186;  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  temporal  head  of  the  em- 
pire, 186;  his  new  constitution,  186; 
his  cabinet,  186  ;  his  jealous  care  for 
the  army  and  navy,  1S8,  195;  the 
great  incarnate  god  of  Shintoism,  196. 


N 


Nabashimo,  223. 

Nagasaki,  Japan,  1 13  ;  situation  of,  150  ; 
history  of,  160;  described,  160;  the 
O'Sucva  Temple  near,  163-164  ;  the 
korausha  at,  164  ;  industries  at,  164, 
165,  166;  fishing  interests  of,  166; 
harbor  of,  167  ;  the  Feast  of  Lanterns, 
169;  the  dry-dock  at,  175,  177;  its 
water  supply,  178;  the  crematory 
near,  178;  the  old  mill  at,  iSo  ;  the 
climate  of,  iSi  ;  imports  and  exports 
of,  181  ;  newspapers  of ,  181  ;  churches 


and  schools  at,   iSi ;  population  of, 
181  ;  foreign  residents  of ,  181  ;  192. 

Nagoya,  Japan,  133;  a  military  dis- 
trict, 188. 

Nainaimo,  mines  at,  9. 

'*  Nakado'*  (middleman),  the,  in  Japan, 
149,  150. 

Nakamashenia  coalmine,  the,  Japan, 
178. 

Nan-hai,  320. 

"  Naniwa,'*  the,  of  the  Japanese  navy, 
description  of,  189 ;  445,  446  ;  attacks 
and  wrecks  the  **  Kuang  Vi,"  449; 
sinks  the  '*  Kowshing,"  450  ;  attacks 
the  Chinese  fleet,  452-455. 

"  Nanshan,"  the  U.  S.  transport,  in 
the  battle  of  Cavite,  484. 

*'  Napier,"  the  ship,  408. 

Nara  school  of  metal-workers,  in  Japan, 
217. 

Nashiji  decoration,  the,  in  Japan,  212. 

Nasima  Light,  48. 

**  Nazo  toki,"  the,  in  Japan,  206. 

Negroes,  at  Hong-kong,  402. 

Negros,  the  island  of,  470 ;  the  people 
of,  471. 

Ne-no-omi,  rebels  against  the  Emperor 
Vuryaku,  201;  death  of,  201. 

"  Nestor,"  the  story  of,  20. 

Netherlands,  the,  blockade  the  Philip- 
pines, 477  ;  defeated  by  the  Spanish, 

477. 
New  Chwang,  China,  392,  411. 

"  Newport,"  the  U.  S.  transport,  at 
Manila,  502. 

Nichiren  Buddhists,  the,  in  Japan,  199. 

Nicka,  Japan,  temple  at,  210. 

Nieuchwang,  459;  the  Chinese  at,  460, 
464. 

Ningpo,  China,  water-port  ac,  305; 
location  of,  306;  the  surrpunding 
country,  306  ;  industries  of,  306 ;  the 
city  walls,  306;  the  moat,  306,  307; 
"  the  heaven-sent  pagoda  "  at,  308  ; 
streets  of,  30S  ;  shops  of,  308 ;  burial- 
places  outside,  30S;  opened  to  for- 
eign trade,  318;  its  coasting  and  in- 
land trade,  318  ;  population  of,  319. 

Ningpo  River,  the,  China,  305  ;  pon- 
toon bridge  across,  308,  309. 

Nippon,  112. 

Nirvana,  meaning  of,  200. 
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Ni-Taijo,  252;  deposes  the  Wang  dy- 
nasty in  Korea,  281. 

"  Niugyo-tsukai,"  the,  in  Japan,  206. 

Niusei.  a  famous  Japanese  porcelain- 
worker,  225. 

Nobility,  the  Japane>e,  restoration  of, 
187. 

Nobles,  Chinese,  370. 

Nobuiye,  216. 

Nodzu,  General,  in  the  Japan-China 
war,  451  ;  at  Haichang,  463. 

Nogi,  (ieneral,  at  Kaiping,  460. 

Nomi-no-Sukunc.  the  originator  of 
Japanese  ceramic  art,  220 ;  decorated, 
220. 

North  America,  the  Pacific  coast  of, 
320. 

North  China,  2S1. 

North  Formosa,  326. 

Niinabiki  waterfall,  the,  at  Kobe, 
Japan,  137.  140.  141. 

'•Nyniphc,"  the.  2'.. 


O 


Oak,  the,  in  Japan,  110. 

Oakland,  3,  5. 

**  Obi  "  (»ash),  the,  in  Japan.  132,  148. 

Oi;den,  2. 

(H>lutiir>,  the.  4;. 

Ojtu,  the  j.^^urle^e  gotl  of  war,  2S8. 

Okhotsk,  the  ^ca  of,  44. 

( )M  age.  lajMn  a  paradise  for,  87  ;  Ko- 
rean re'^jHvt  for,  2*^4. 

'MM.i  Man,"  13. 

(»I<1  Men's  Home,  the,  at  Canton. 
China,  y''^- 

Old  Wonun's  Home,  the,  at  Canton, 
Cliina,  y>}. 

Olitf.  M..  405. 

Oliva.  A.  M.  de,  in  command  of  the 
"Castiila"  in  the  Iwttle  "f  Cavite, 
4'io;  wi.undetl  in  little,  ^'tj. 

'  (  Hvmpia,"  i\%c  I'.  >.  >.,  in  the  battle 
..f  Cautc.  4<?|.  4S;.  4SS,  489,  401, 
4</;.  5^3,  5-.'4:  ;o;. 

(»;\nipit>,  the,  7,  S,  11. 

<  MJiaha,  ?. 

••(»n.U.."  the,  in  |a|an,  lyft. 

Oniuri    v.hiMil    of     metal -«i 01  kers,     in    • 
j.»|an.  ^17. 

Onalga  ra>»|  the,  I  a. 


"  Onyoshi,'*  the,  in  Japan,  306. 

Opium-smoking,  in  China,  317,  366; 
description  of,  317. 

Opium  war,  the,  between  Great  Britain 
and  China,  318. 

"  Orange  Peko  *'  tea.  the  preparatioa 
of,  368. 

Oribe  ware,  Japanese,  225. 

Osaka,  Japan,  133;  situation  of,  153; 
the  "Venice  of  the  Kast,"  153;  a 
native  city,  153;  the  lm|)crial  mint 
at,  154;  the  products  of,  154;  a 
manufacturing  centre,  154;  the  seat 
of  the  Provincial  government,  154  ; 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shoguns,  155;  the  castle  of 
the  Shoguns  at,  155;  the  Haka 
Butsu  at,  156;  the  Temroji  temple 
at,  156;  the  fxtpulation  of,  156;  the 
imports  and  exports  of,  1 56 ;  a  roili> 
taiy  district,  i$8;  192,  216. 

0>eka,  General,  in  the  Japan-China 
war,  45S. 

0<>hinia,  General,  in  the  Japan-China 
war,  4^0. 

•'  Oshima,'*  the,  of  the  Japanese  navy, 

445.  44^. 
O'Sueva  Temple,  the,  near  Nagasaki, 

Ia))an.  i^>3 ;  described,  163,  164. 
•'  Overland  nyer,"  the,  2. 
Owaii,  the  pro>mce  of  Japan,  224. 
(>>»air,  the  plains  of,  75. 
Owl,  the,  in  Jafun,  111. 
Ozamiz,  J.,  in  c*»mnund  of  the  trant- 

})ort  ■'  Manila  '*  in  the  battle  ol  Ca- 

\ite,  491. 


Pacii\n    Island,     Pescadores,    tlit 

Japan*^»e  fleet  at,  465. 
Pacihc  Ocean,  the,  5.  iS,  44.  156,  469, 

Pavi.wla,  the  ••hearen-sent."  at  Ningpo, 
Chma,  308;  description  of,  30$. 

Painters.  Chinese,  352. 

Pa<m.  the,  in  jafan,  iii. 

Panav.  the  inland  of.  473. 

•*  Paf  fah."  the  Chines  tender,  sunk 
bs-  the  Jafvincse.  462. 

Papinberg.  the  island  of,  Japan,  157, 
i;«>.  1^*0.  4*/}. 

Paragua,  tKt  island  ol,  471. 
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Parliament,  the  first  Japanese,  i86; 
composition  of,  i86,  192. 

Parsees^the,  in  Japan,  51, 64  ;  at  Hong- 
kong, 402. 

Pasai,  American  troops  at,  502. 

Pasig  River,  the,  418,  42".  423»  438, 

490»  493»  504*  506. 
Pass  No.  72,  32. 
**  Paul,  Prince,"  14;  visits  the  «  Alert," 

15  ;  his  unfortunate  experience,  15. 
Pawn-shops,  Chinese,  364. 
Pearl  River,  the,  sec  Hu^mun  River^ 

the, 
Pei-ho  River,  the,  China,  235. 
Peking,  China,  252,  269,  391,  392;  the 

Chinese  in  force  at,  466. 
"  Penia-cloth,"  439. 
Pepo-hohans,  the,  323;  characteristics 

of,  324 ;  their  love  for  the  Dutch, 

324 ;  driven  back  by  the   Chinese, 

324- 
Pepper,  John,  405. 

Perry,  Commodore,  vbits  Japan,  192, 
222. 

Pescadores,  the,  425,  465  ;  ceded  to 
Japan,  466,  467. 

Peter  the  Great,  38. 

*'  Petrel,*'  the  U.  S.  S.,  in  the  battle 
of  Cavite,  484,  488,  489,  491,  503, 
504. 

Petropaulski,  the  Russian  settlement 
0^1  34*  36 ;  history  of,  38  ;  Behring 
at,  38 ;  description  of,  38,  39 ;  the 
houses  of,  39 ;  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of,  40;  products  of,  41,  42,  44; 
the  harbor  of,  45. 

Philippine  Islander,  the,  description  of, 

473>  474. 
Philippine  Islands,  the,  3,  112,  320  ; 
Chinese  emigrants  in,  387 ;  intro- 
duction of  vaccination  into,  424;  lo- 
cation of,  432,  469  ;  division  of,  432  ; 
population  of,  432  ;  Jesuits  at,  432 ; 
priests  and  their  power,  432 ;  early 
strife  in,  432  ;  captured  by  the  British, 
but  restored  to  Spain,  432,  477 ; 
troops,  432 ;  untamed  Indians  of, 
433;  the  *' mestizos"  of,  435  :  the 
wet  season  in,  435  ;  a  centre  of  vol- 
canic action,  435 ;  earthquakes  in. 
435  ;  the  people  of.  ^yj  ;  gamblint; 
'"'  437  j   *^c  climate  of,   437,   469, 


470 ;  population  of,  437 ;  the  public 
revenue  of,  438;  exports  of,  438  ; 
the  manufacture  of  Manila  hemp, 
439 ;  the  principal  islands  of,  470 ; 
prohibitive  restrictions  of  trade,  470 ; 
the  original  settlers  of,  471  ;  celebra- 
tion of  the  first  mass  in,  472 ;  taken 
possession  of  by  MaghaJlans  for 
Spain,  472 ;  Legaspi  completes  the 
annexation  to  Spain  of,  473 ;  the 
official  language  of,  473 ;  the  Friars 
the  actual  rulers  of,  474 ;  dependen- 
cies of  Mexico,  476;  Spain's  effort  to 
cut  off  trade  of  Mexico  and  China 
from.  476;  blockaded  by  ships  from 
the  Netherlands,  477;  the  public 
revenue  of,  477 ;  should  not  be  re- 
stored to  Spain,  477;  the  needs  of, 
478  ;  captured  by  the,Americans,  500- 
507 ;  Aguinaldo  proclaims  the  inde- 
pendence of,  501  ;  the  American 
commanders  demand  the  surrender 
of,  505  ;  General  Merritt  becomes  the 
first  American  governor  of,  505. 

"  Pheasant,"  the,  26. 

Pheasant,  the,  in  Japan,  iii. 

Pichili,  Gulf  of.  China,  235,  237,  451  ; 
the  Chinese  fleet  at,  452  ;  the  Japan- 
ese fleet  at,  455,  460. 

Pine,  the,  in  Japan,  iii. 

Ping-yang,  Korea,  241,  450 ;  Chinese 
troops  at,  4;;!  ;  attacked  and  cap- 
tured by  the  Japanese,  452. 

Ping-yang  Inlet,  250:  description  of, 
260,  261  ;  fortifications  and  Govern- 
or's House  at,  263:  266,  451;  the 
Japanese  fleet  at,  452,  455  ;  battle 
at,  452-455,  456. 

Ping-yang  River,  the.  Korea.  279. 

"  Ping  Yuen,"  the.  of  the  Chinese  navy, 
448  ;  attacked  by  the  Japanese  fleet, 
453-455;  taken  as  a  prize  by  the 
Japanese,  463. 

Pisa,  the  tower  of.  308. 

Pitsewo,  the  town  of,  occupied  by  the 
Japanese,  455. 

Pl.mtago,  the,  in  Japan,  in. 

Plum,  the  wild,  in  Japan.  111. 

Poabi,    Formosa,  323  ;  native  huts  at, 

324- 
I'ongh.in,  the  Japanese  troops  landed 

at,  465. 
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Ponies,  Japanese.  ^A ;  Chinese,  56,  232, 

205- 

Pontoon  bridge,  the,  at  Ningpo,  China, 
308. 

Poppy,  the,  in  Japan,  111. 

Porcelain>,  JapantT>e,  75,  154,  165,220- 
224;  Chine^e,  223.  \<fO. 

pDft  Arthur,  China,  tortitications  at, 
2;;,  451;  the  Chinoe  riet-t  at,  4; 2. 
4^;.  turtili(.atuin>  nt.  4;m;  captured 
by  the  )apaiK-Ne.  457;  luadi-  the  Iwnc 
of  the  Japanese  i>|>eiatutnN,  4;.>  ;  4f.o, 
4'»3;  ceded  to  J.ipan.  Uit  returned  to 
China,  ^titt. 

Port  Li,  China,  3<»4. 

Purtu^al,  the  Kmik  ui.  415. 

PoftuijurNC,  thi-.  27S ;  di-^over  For- 
nu>?va.  T,2*r.  »n  Canton.  China,  ^^73; 
411:  t«»rni  a  settltinent  at  .Macao, 
414;  joalou>  ».f  the  Phihppine**,  4^,2. 

pKltir".  K<iie.iri.  jji . 

Pof.rr\ .    I.i|  .it.'  >«•.   .-.'I. 

pi'Mi^,  I*",  llii"  •">,uiiii  "i .  44<#. 

"  P-'V%h.itan.'"   thr    I   .  .'^.  "team  fri;;ate, 

4    >• 
I'r.ix.i  (irande.  thr.  at  Ma<.i>.  412. 
Pra\,»   K".»d.  th'     .it   1  |f^  k.Mi  ^     ^    2. 
PrrI-  •  t-.  I  i|  -iin  •»•■.  |S'>  .   thiir  rank  auA 

|"iW»  r-.   1*7 
PninNiM  Nl.f.  i-.  th--.  j*^. 
••  Pr.est  K'-K   •  11. 
I'rie'»t>.  >!■  nt-    Hi  I.ip.tn.  i  /■. 
Pri'*«'tN.  ir.  t'l-    P*;!!i|pinr  I-l.tn  i«.  I'.jj 

tf.r  r  p  -wf.   I : ' 

P!.l'i|i;;j.jl.,   r     I  *l:.i'  fK  t.    !■  .    'I 

I'- '..  (  .■•  ,;■..  N.ir. !   r.  .-t-  '•  .  •'  •    4t 

!•«'•.   1  .    r  !.»    r..»tNr\,    t?.r.    ..'.    Ma'   !.t 

l''«--     ;  •  .   »  > 
]'•  !.  rr  !■>.  '■  • .  41  • 
"  I*u-'»an,"  >e<'  I-'u-^tn 


0 


Oin't-n  «  i   M^.ivrn,  thi*.  <  hin*»^e  ti  mp'i- 

•  »    «    ,  •    »       ■ 

OiM'  ri»  !<■■,»■!.  thr.  at  IIi-u,*  '•k«»M^'.  40?. 
(^i-lpart    K>rra.  2-i:  )  -  jtt'-n  o^.  27; ; 

•  I'M  Tiptiin    iif,    27;;   c-'.i»t   <t(,  275: 
*7«.. 

yueiir.  thr,  Chinr^  regard  for,  y%y. 


R 


Kac.oku  Ba.^hi,  the,  at  T<)kio.  107. 
Railroads,  in  Jafun,  132,  133.  17S;  in 

China,  2<;4.  v-3- 
••  Kalii^h."     the     T.    >.    S..    in    the 

battle  of  ('a>ite.  484,4.^;;  demands 

the  surrender  (it  the  Coiregidor  ft-rts, 

4-*^«» ".   4'»'.  501.  ^o;,,  504. 
"  K.ipidii."  thr  ."Spanish  Uat  captured 

in  tlir  Uitile  of  Caxitr.  4WI. 
••  Katllrt."  tht"  Uritisli  strani-sl. «.p.  4.1;. 
kec'»iet-»  <  )rlrr.  thr,  in  the  Phihppine^, 

4:4- 
Keil  troxs  ><<irt\,  tlie.  11 4. 

'•  kc  n.»  (  ri^tiiM."  the  *»pjni>h  cruiser, 

di"*tr<»\nl  bvllw  Anttiuun  f!rrt.  477; 

in  the  battU*  ni   ('a\iti-,  4^');  set  nn 

fire.  4SM.  4«^'> ;  4«i;.  4</». 
Reno.  2. 
Krstnua    Pi'int,    the    lutterie%  nf.  fire 

i.|Min    th'    .\iiiiri>an  Heet.  4.^;;  400, 

Iv  ■■  .    :r!     I.j  .411.     7:.    7;,    7«i,    in;     in 
K'-irj      .' •  *  .     Ill    (  hina,     ;i.H,     \\^^ 

Kif>     I.in-ii  ■     Ma,;hallrfnN    arrives   at, 

4    -'. 
I\i^.ir.(«i    a  k'i'.iii  j-ottcr.  22 \. 
k-      •■!  .  I...  iM  i<niin.iiif|  •  f   thr  -   Dun 

\n!'  I   0    Ir   I  :;  a"  in  thr  tuttle  <»f 

*  .\\\\' .  4',    :  y^   i:ii  1'  i  !n  lutth*.  4*17. 
K.  t-.-.   M  .1  •  !  I  ■  •   !';c.  :. 
"K   K.     I\i:.  '    ;•■'    ^i\tli     I '  kui;awa 

"*•  •  ;   '-     •■■!i.".     f.    12,    d<  <Hiibel. 

I 
K    •■  .vu  t    it!»   "i    piH"»t"».  in  Koira.  iSi. 
\\'  till      •"■  : 
U-  -r.  :tie.  Mi  I.jjun.  1 1 1. 

h.'.-      I    ".I'-  I.    Kirr4.  2;-,.    2'v^. 

k  ."  .1       :hr     r>n|»ef-'f     ol,    leipir^ts 

l.ipan    nil*.    t<>   Kcupy    purt   Arthur. 

I'-*'. 
k  .■•<»;an  thurch,  tlie,  nj. 
ki.^^.an  F.mpifr.  thr.  ;S.  ir^i. 
ku<»Man«.  the.  141  >t.  <»e«>ri;e   Island, 

20.    Ill    Petr-jsiuNki.    3S :    defeatetl 

\n  the  Briti-h  and  French  at  Petri*. 

pauUki.     V) ;    tr^^lrinkmc     amt'ng, 

40:  in  jafan.  '14. 
"  Kyfrtnin,**   the.   in    Jifun.   in;.  203. 

204.  20^. 
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Sable,  43. 

Sacramento,  3. 

Sacred  white  horse  of  Jungu  Temple, 

the,  2SS. 
Saijiro,    originator    of    Kutana    ware, 

224  ;  death  of,  224. 
Sailors,  Japanese,  189. 
St.  George,  the  island  of,  25,  28 ;  the 

"  Alert  "  at,  28  ;  location  of,  28;  the 

inhabitants  of,  29 ;  the  settlement  of, 

29»  3o»  32. 
St.    Paul,  the  Church  of,  at   Macao, 

412. 
St  Paul  Island,  26,  28 ;  the  "  Alert " 

at,  28,  29,  30,  ^7, 
St.  Petersburg,  20. 

"Saki"  (lemonade),  Japanese,  136, 151. 
"  Sakyo,"  the  Japanese  steamer,  attacks 

the  Chinese  fleet,  452-455. 
Salmon,  17,  iS,  21,  43,  44. 
Salmon  berry,  the,  in  Unalaska,  16. 
Saman,  the  island  of,  470. 
"  Samisan,**  the  Japanese,  136. 
"  Samovar,"  the,  description  of,  40. 
Sampan  ferry,  Japanese,  1 59. 
"  Sampans,**  Japanese,  51,  63,  75,  160, 

345- 
"Samuri,"  the,  in  Japan,  215. 

'•San  Antonio,"  Maghallans'  ship, 
472. 

Sandwich  Islands,  the,  Chinese  emi- 
grants in,  387. 

San  Francisco,  i,  3,  5,  9,  469. 

Sangley  Point  Battery,  the,  at  Cavite, 
490,  496,  49S. 

San  Lucae  de  Banameda,  Maghallans 
sails  from,  472. 

San  Miguel  drive,  the,  Manila,  422, 
428. 

Santa  Ana,  the  convent  of,  414. 

**  Santiago,"  Maghallans'  ship,  472. 

Sanyo  Railway,  the,  in  Japan,  135. 

"  Sarugaku  No,"  the,  in  Japan,  206. 

**  Saru-hiki,"  the,  in  Japan,  206. 

Satee  River,  the,  Korea,  239,  241 ; 
navigation  of,  241. 

Sato,  Colonel,  in  the  Japan-China  war, 

451- 
Satsuma,  the  Prince  of,  invades  Korea, 

220,  222. 
Satsuma     porcelain,     Japanese,    220; 


loses  favor,  221 ;  regains  favor,  222 ; 

modem  work  inferior  to  the  ancient, 

222. 
Satsuma-Tangen     pottery,     Japanese, 

221. 
"Scented  Caper"  tea,  the  preparation 

of,  368. 
Schoolmasters,      Chinese,     313;     the 

honorable  position  of,  314  ;  respon- 
sibility of,  314. 
Schools,    Chinese,  313;    punishments 

in>  3  Ml  382. 
Schools.  Japanese,  106,  123, 174. 
Sea  Island  cotton,  285. 
Sealers,  illegal,  24,  25. 
Seal  hunting,  27,  28. 
Sea  lions,  1 7. 

Seal  rookeries,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31. 
Seals,  12,   17,  26;  description  of,  ly; 

28,  29,  30  ;  habits  of,  30,  31 ;  37,  44. 
Seals,  use  in  China,  Japan,  and  Korea 

of,  214. 
Seal-skins,  treatment  of,  31,  32. 
Sea-otter,  43. 
Sedan  chair,  the,   in  Japan,   121 ;   in 

Korea,  256. 
Seiji  ware,  Japanese,  224. 
Seikwan,  Korea,  the  Chinese  defeated 

by  the  Japanese  at,  450. 
"  Seki-mori,"  the,  in  Japan,  206. 
Semencheng,  458. 
"Semmin,"  the,  in  Japan,   201,   202, 

205,  207,  208. 
Senate  and  Supreme  Judiciary,  the,  in 

Japan,  186. 
Sendai,  Japan,  a  military  district,  188. 
Seoul,  Korea,  70,  139,  240,  241,  251; 

description  of,  252;  houses  of,  252 ; 

"belt-roads"    in,   253;   gateway  to, 

253 ;   the   King^s  palaces    in,  253 ; 

shops  of,  255;  street-life  in,  256,  277, 

279,  2S1,   291,   443,  450;  Japanese 

troops  at,  452. 
Sepoys,  Indian,  at  Victoria,  406. 
Sesame,  the,  in  Japan,  iii. 
Seto,  224. 

Settsu,  the  province  of,  Japan,  153, 
Shaghalcn  Islands,  the,  41. 
Shakudo  school  of  bronze-workers,  the, 

in  Japan,  217. 
Shambashi,  Japan,  75. 
"Sha-mi«n,"   th^   Sand-flats,  Canton, 
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China,  .^44 ;  its  use  f<w  forei.ijn  roi- 
drnt'*,  346,  347  ;  it!»  locatiiin,  54; ; 
the  r«^i(ience>  on,  ^7,  34s.  v»<»' 

ShaMH.ha>-siun,  Mount,  l-'urinosa.  }20. 

Sh.4iiv;hji,  China,  2*t^:  railway  at.  2^4: 
location  of.  2i,y^  30;;  « i iiibulatc!i  at, 
2i»;;  ilcM.ription  nt.  2u>',  the  dmrs 
about,  .*<)^ :  the  oM  to\»n,  2*1^*:  the 
^ati'waxN  «>l,  2»/>;  the  ^trc^.•t^  ol.  2>t~  ; 
the  houNe^  of.  -*«i7  :  thr  |>e'«|»i«*  of. 
307;  the  shops  of.  208  ;thei  haiit>  hos- 
pital at,  J«;(; ;  th«-  Maii'iarinN  tea- 
Kardcn  at.  ;o-d  ;  the  Je^rller's  <iuiUl 
at,  300:  the  grejt  temple  at,  Vi.-'; 
tca->;ar(lens  at,  331;  the  municipal 
{{overnnu'Dt  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ments, 303;  churches,  uiiAMons,  and 
schools  at,  303  ;  in  pusa«>sion  of  the 
'1  ae-piii){  lebeU.  304:  commercial 
iin|M>rtaiKe  ol,  3~-4  :  ini)>ortH  and 
exptiits  .'I  ',  I  .  I'jc'i-  I  t-.  forrii;n 
ti.idf.  ^i"^  :   •,!•..  ;  .-•.   ;■.'.. 

Sh.iii  h.ii  kw.m.  (  li.n.i.   ;  ,.■. 

>h.iiiti:n4,  the  «i»^ti.«.t  ol.  {•  ». 

>!iaii'.i.:..;  1  r«in.'iiti»r>,  th- .  i  ..n.i.  :.'7. 
4;i.  4; :.  4'.  ■. 

>hatli.i.v%aii,    the  Chii.!*-'     Ill   !■  fv..    a'. 

She**.!.   I.t;,i!..  m  tt:i.irv  tptnj  '■  ■>  ■  i  I'  < 

>h<».;i.:i^  .it.   i»i.   <,;  ;  t\.^.<  ''.  '       '•. 

*i\   I    ; ;   .'  o;  t-  tn;  !•'  .it.  .•! 
.^h'l'i'  '.  W  piifMv  tli»*.  in  I    1  1!  .  III. 
>!i:l     i   '1:    ..h-i-'   .f   l«r    I  ■•■   •.%-■:»■:-.  ::. 

1. 1 :■.!!.    .M7. 
>h.^.tr  »'%:  \%.iT«'    I.i{  .ii.-'-r    .'*; 
>hik-  kii.   I.ip  ir-     I  .    . 
"  ^!,.k...'*  ;•;.•.  i'l  I  ({ .1-  .  ■  '■. 
>f  :!i.  n  ^tki.  Jul  .m    i.'i    1;'.;  Rovein- 

•II'  lit   !  ■  N\.ir  !s  it,  I  : :. 
Sh  r.   :i.»i%:,  •■ '■  ^^''.i  !- ■  f.  lapan.  i;'i. 

j->7 ;   M«.Ii  -.^.i!    n    .'.'..    Irvrr-.pti'n 

'■'.  .'.'•..  .'"|. 
.**hiiia.  K' rr.i    :ri-.i:  =1 '•>  t*i'   Japane-e, 

Ml  '  .1     till'    Kif-<   of    *.  I'jiits   to    tlie 

]a]  aijv-i'.  -•'<7, 
.**hin«-.j.iwa.  l-i}«an.  7;. 
*•  sliiii  i^u."   il.c  ".i.  ir-l   (  liinese   e-hct, 

Shiiin-kin^.  (  h  r- 1.   :.,|. 
ShinV    ii.     :hr    *un|  le     of.    at     Kobe. 
Jaiaii,  13  . 


Shmtoivm,  in  Ja|an.  i-;  ;  described, 
105;  iM>,  i*i2\  it.nii.imi'ntal  prmci- 
ple  i»f,  195  :  is  hriMii  and  hbt-ia!,  k^;; 
prin(.i|Ml  deity  (»f,  I'l;:  the  .^acred 
l>ook  ol,  ii/i;  the  Mikado  the  great 
incirnate  ^ol  ot.  n^i;  3ov^. 

.^hinto  tcnipN-^.  in  Japan,  103;  de- 
vcrilieu.  I    ;.  i.y«.  K17  ;    170,  107. 

**  .*»hinuhi,"  llif,  in  Ja|un.  2.2. 

>hip-Uiil'.im^.  in  japan,  7.*,  134. 

.^hip{>o  M.ire.  JajanrNC,  2i*r,  manu- 
facture ot.  ri<>. 

>hirkie.  the,  in  japan.  111. 

>hiio,  thr,  at   I'okio.  ;»,. 

••  .*»hi'«aldin,**  M«»i.nt,  12. 

"  .•*hi''hin»ai,'*  the.  in  japan.  2of*. 

>ho;;unaIe,  the  ja|aoe^e.  tound<Mi  by 
Vori-touri.  I&7  ;  aio. 

Sho<,;un^,  the,  in  Jafian.  i  v> :    the  niili- 

tary  commaiuierN.  i.s;  ;  etttirtv  ot  the 

MikadoN  to  (U>pfi^e,  iS;;  o\rrthrown 

li\  tiic  pTi'.ei.l  M.kado,  1S5  .  patrons 

:   »r:.     i    . 

^h  X  ''*•  ••■'  I  '^  ••;  *■♦  nioftuary 
•   '  I]   V        1     :  '  ir    -;.■  im.   ■  i,  •  4.    o;. 


{•  r    -I.i:   ;  •  f 


1 1'- 


....  !    I- 


r     f   jafancM 


I 


p  ■   ■    .  n    .'  •-'    .•.":. 
**•■-■?   I.    ■      I :.   '■ ". 
''.•..        I  .  '.  .    '  .:t  .I'l  I  -i  the      ULa 

■:-    <  ..I .         ii   :■  •    I  .!••:.■   «.<   (  a\.te, 

I  • 
"*  k!.».  .i!  Mil*  ,;-k«'i\;    | " .' 
^ik.  I  i|a!.r'»e.  •■  .  i;|.  <  hir.rse.  :•/*, 
*»:  k  >»i'a\ •■:'.,  Chinese,  3;;,  V'". 
>:lvt-r'»,  lamc^,  40 1;. 
>i!%'Tu.  j'f  nun"  dr.  fir*t   rnyal   f;oT- 

ern-  r  -  t  Macao,  ^t^. 

.*»!j\'-^   in  japan.   »    ;   .»;. 

•'^I'lpn.:   Ili.diha."    tl.r.  At   Cant.^, 

{.  ti.ii.i.  ;;-.. 
'^nij-e.   thr.  m    T.«l'an.    111;    in  China. 

:i^. 
■•**■-!■  k   I,"'  !h.-.  in  fajan.  •V,. 
>o\e-l«,  Ji.an    Ir.  Mifrats    I  i  Ma   Man. 

I"-. 
>«»i»!a  w.irr.  |a{  .in'-w.  ;*;. 

*»oiith   \!r<  .1.  'i.  .'*;. 

>otitli   .\tn<rKj.  1  hinc^e  emigrants  in 

3*:.  4: a. 
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Southern  Sea,  the,  320. 

South  Kensington  Museum,  the,  216. 

Spain,  425 ;  hecures  possession  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  472,  473;  the 
United  States  declares  war  against, 
480. 

Spain,  the  Queen  of,  499. 

Spaniards,  the,  name  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, 323  ;  discover  Formosa,  329 ; 
at  Manila,  429,  437,  469;  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Philippines,  470 ;  defeat 
the  Netherland  ships  at  the  Philip- 
pines, 477;  fought  well  in  the  battle 
of  Cavite,  489. 

Spanish  Club,  the,  at  Manila,  498. 

Spanish  language,  the,  473. 

Steakeuse,  Mount,  Lamma,  410. 

Stork,  the,  in  Japan,  in. 

Subig  Bay,  4S4. 

Suicide,  the  Japanese  custom  of,  220; 
the  custom  abolished,  220. 

Suinin,  the  Mikado,  of  Japan,  220. 

Sulu,  the  people  of,  471. 

Sulu,  the  Sultan  of,  471. 

*'Sulus,**  the,  471. 

Summit,  2. 

Sumuchang,  459. 

Sundai,  113. 

Sun  Lake,  China,  307 ;  sacred  island 
in,   307 ;    temples   upon  the  island, 

307- 

*•  Swadka,"  40. 

Swatow,  China.  325  ;  location  of,  336; 
fortifications  of,  330  ;  houses  of,  ^3'^  • 
an  important  tea  market,  339;  its 
women,  330 ;  the  superstitious  na- 
tives of,  342  ;  population  of,  342. 

Swords,  Japanese,  214;  the  etiquette 
of,  215.  216. 

Sylvia,  Mount,  Formc^sa,  320. 


Tae  Kuanc,  Emperor  of  China,  376. 
Tae-ping  rebels,  the,  in  possession  of 

Shanghai,  304. 
Ta-Hsis-sz.  the.  China,  377. 
**  Tai-wan,''  sec  Fnrvtosa,  the  island  of . 
Tai-wan,  the  capital  of  Formosa,  32^1, 

329*  330- 
**  Takachiho."    the.   of    the    Japanese 

navy,  description  of,  189;  445,  446; 


attacks  the  Chinese  fleet,  452-455, 
460. 
"  Takao,'*  the,  of  the  Japanese  navy, 

445»  446. 

Tdkatori  ware,  Japanese,  225. 

Takow,  Formosa,  location  of,  323 ; 
commercial  activity  of,  323  ;  the  sur- 
rounding countr>',  323  ;  326 ;  strongly 
fortified,  330. 

Taku,  harbor  of,  Korea,  279,  449,  451 ; 
tlie  Chinese  fleet  at,  452,  456;  the 
Chinese  in  force  at,  466. 

Takushan,  458 ;  held  by  the  Japanese, 
460. 

Takuzayemon,  223. 

Talienwan  Bay,  the  Chinese  fleet  at, 
452,  455  :  the  Japanese  fleet  at,  436; 
made  the  base  of  the  Japanese  opera* 
tions,  456,  457,  460, 463,  466. 

Talu  Tao,  454. 

Tambo,  American  troops  at,  501,  502. 

Tamckichi,  224. 

Tam-sui,  Formosa,  320,  329,  333. 

Tam-s»ui  Kiver,  the,  Formosa,  320.  326. 

Tangen,  the  Prince  of ,  221. 

**  Tan  Haks,"  secret  societies  in  Korea, 

443- 
Tan-shan    Mountains,  the,    Formosa, 

320. 

Tanyu,  the  famous  decorator,  221. 

Taoism.  195. 

Ta])ingsham,  captured  by  the  Japanese, 
463. 

Tartars,  the,  conquer  China.  123;  de- 
feat Kisbi,  2S1  ;  drive  the  Dutch  out 
of  Formosa,  329;  in  Canton,  China, 
348  ;  degrade  the  Chinese,  3J>2  :  3^^^. 

Tatsumi,  (General,  enters  Fenghuan- 
chuni?,  458,  459. 

Tattooing,  in  Formosa,  325. 

Tea,  40;  picking  in  China,  301-302; 
its  cultivation  in  China,  318;  For- 
mosan  trade  in,  -^^i-}^ ;  the  prepara- 
tion of,  368. 

Tea-bush,  the,  in  Japan,  iii. 

Tea  hongs,  Chinese,  367. 

Tea-h«)uses,  Japanese,  71  ;  Korean, 
240. 

Tca-tcstinc;,  in  China,  ^fy^*. 

Tea  trade,  the.  in  Japan,  152. 

Iclegraph.  the,  in  Korea,  241,  273;  in 
China,  392. 
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*'  Tcmplr  <if  Horror^,"  the,  at  Canton, 
C  hiiia,  3'>i. 

Temple  of  the  <  io<l  of  War,  the,  at  Can- 
ton, China,  y>2. 

"  I  emple  ot  the  Uce.in  llallnl•r^.'•  the. 
M'c  I/nr-(Vtuang'Sz^.  the. 

Tfnjplcs  Chinese,  3c 7. 

Teniioji  I'cniphr,  the,  at  Osaka,  Ja|i,in. 
i;". 

Tiiuhan,  ^'>-. 

■Ient^,  Tartar,  i^.  ' 

It  luhidr.  21-. 

"  l>ub«)tatc,"  the.  in  Japan,  2-Mt.  . 

IrukLhaMi.  the  tnwn  of,  hmnux^a,  \2'^.    ' 

"  lemm."  the.  of  thr  JajMiiese    na\  ■. ,    , 

44^.  44"-  j 

'I  hai-i>iian,  the  fMirt  ol,  F<irnio»a,  \2*}.     | 
Theatres,  laiunese.  »>»*.  , 

1  heatrical    sch-Kil.    the,    at     Canton,    • 

China,  ;'■;. 
*•  '1  heti-.,"  tlic.  J'.. 
'1  hibet.  \',2. 
Ihiid  <»rr;4..n  Iritantry.  the,  at  M.m.  .«. 

4w.'. 
Thi'.tle.  llic,  in  japan.  111. 
1  h-.'iupson,    (jiiarterina-^ter.    death    i.l, 

22  .    iKiried  a!  «>ei.  22.  2\. 
Th'ei.J'caKf.j   \\    1  I.  ^t,2.  ' 

'1  irin.J.«.»n.;:.i..    the  Chirie>e    at.    400  ; 

c.i|t..rril  li\  ilic  laj'.int^e.  4''4 
Tun:- fi.  <  l»:n.».  ;.,.'.   x  ,y,  :hc  t.  luiu'^c 

Iti  Ion.-     it.    I'  ■■. 

'I  ■.:•  t.  !'.   ,  III  K   r'-a.  2'  2. 

*•   1  !.;er  ''     M...!'..  '    the,    «.ir    "Ii.,i-    ■ 

/'.■^':'  ••  /:,•. 

Tmi.;,     a  ini  i  i  .      t      t'  ••     I  i;«  its  1       na 
^ar.  |.  ;:  -  u^a^-  -  '\.r  !  ,j  in    ..   ••.    • 

4'  :;       <1  I*'-   «t'  -   ■■%  "'i    •  •>     l.4|i-.f-.  . 

4'  ;  .   I .  .i.niit".  »:.    J  ;.-.   4    ^ 
'•In       \  .  '  Ti  ■■    •■  »     •'.,     I  '    •  .    . 

ti.i\-  .44^;  att.ii  K-    :   '  .    ■    .    I  ,;   ,fj   .,• 

tt- »:.  4 :  \-^^}  ;  >..'  is  I.,  t  .     I.i|  .j'lt  >•• 

4'  .• 
I  '-Jm  •        n  K   T-  4.   'S'l. 

1«.'m.  .       ••f    .»     I.ipiitr^e.  -;     iii. 
l<'l>.i. .   .  .r.  .i.M:\.  thr.  in  «  U.u*,   ;*•;. 
'l<».;ali<,:  lai  ,;  ..i.,e   tlic,  4;  :. 

I  «»i;al- .;s  ••  t'f.  471:  .lc<or.pt>ttn  *4, 
471- 
To'.:i  >Lis>ii   d(xi>rati-.n.    th#».   in    ja|un, 

2t2. 

To'mo,    '.;.    73,    7;;    ^itiM!l..ll    iif.   ;♦, ; 


inhabitants  of,  7(');  a  picture  of  life 
at.  7'i ;  the  children  ot,  S4,  94;  the 
Museum  and  the  Zooli>);ical  and  Uo> 
tamcal  ( urdens  at,  ic*;  the  Im- 
perial l'ni\eisity  at.  iu'>:  the  Club 
and  hotels  <>t,  107;  the  hm|>eror's 
falace  at.  114  ;  i;^  i;;.  1S5  ;  a  nult- 
taty  district,  l^^  .    lo^. 

r«iki'»  liisturual  >t<iet\.  tlie.  ui. 

r«*ku>;aMa,  >h<>;;un<t,  tlie,  in  ja|an, 
I.;;  ( >>aka  loriiierlv  the  capital  ot, 
1;;  .  surieiider  t<>  the  Mikado,  155; 
the  ca^tlc  if,  i;;.  de{»<>sttji>n  ul, 
i>7;  much  i;,\cu  ti>  >octal  c!a:»Mhca« 

tl'^l|^,    2     k-2     7;     .'   >». 

loiiiliiKa.  tlie  I'oiiit  of.  4S. 
lotiv;-hai.  \2j. 
l<irii.  Japanese.  4«*. 
I  ottois-sbcll  ^%ori^,  m  Jajvan,  165. 
I'ov  petilcr.  the  Jaj»anese,  f  ;. 
1   Av.  liii.dren's,  tn  Japan,  b2>. 
1  la:   I  •«.  Japan*  "sc.  204. 
1  ;i-  :.  :;.•'  Coi.r.  .    .1.  475. 

i  ■«K.t  i   ,"  tiic.  '-*.  71. 
Jr..   lul-uiN,  Ja(uiK>e.  <;3 
1  r..«  krr,  .'. 

1 -ao   K.an.;,"   the  Chinese  steamer, 
4  4-#,   tak'H   a",    pri/e    b>    the   *    Akit- 
'^iiNiiiiiia,"  45 
"  I«.in,"  the,  ','^4  ;  ^alue  .-f.  ;S4;  use 

I  *.an.,Iian.  (*.  nes*- citv  nf.  •;  v,. 

I  ^ik'",  <  '-.in  ■«■■   •  i!\  ..I,   ;'/.. 

'  1  ^.  \  I.  ?.,  ■  r'ir.  .  f  the  Chinese  navv. 
(4  :  I'.ta.  kri  >..  the  lapanrs*-.  but 
'-   1;^.    44'..   4;    :    !ak«  n  as  a  priie 

'■•    ''i      I  !•    »rir«>»'.    4»i  ; 

'•'•.'      tJ..-    ii*e    "f.  i'l     Ijfian.    31*1, 
.•I 
I 'I  »  \\'-jkt    \  I'liira!.      atta«.ks      the 

•  '.  •    -   ri  e?.  4  1  .. 
1  "  ■    '»    *!•     ■!•  • .  th'".  iti  lapan    212. 
1*'     *        la-     ir.  the.  in  fapan.  212. 
■  I  -     •'»..■•,■.•  I  "    n  Ja|un.  .•.-¥.. 
••  r^uku'lii."     thr.    ol    the     Ja|unc>e 

na%\,  ilrvrsi  !i  n  ..f,  iS*,;    41;. 
Tsumi.  fapaii.  -;. 
Tu-<ha*Vuan    thr.    (  hina.  (le«criiitii« 

t»f.  i:S. 
Tiinitm    Ri\fr    thr,   Korea.    170;   de- 
Mr'ptiiin  of,  2^<p, 
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Tundi  Buddhists,  the,  in  Japan,  19S. 
Tung  Chi,    Emperor  ot   China,  376; 

death  of,  376. 
Turks,  at  Hong-kong,  403. 
Tu-tsing,  the  Tartar  dynasty  of,  376. 
Tu-tsing  Huei-tien,  the,  China,  yjT. 
Tyara  Day,  China,  400. 
Typhoons,  320,  330,  400. 

U 

Umbrella-making,  in  Japan,  209. 

Unalaska,  the  settlement  of,  5,  6,  13; 
description  of,  14,  15;  wild  flowers 
of,  16;  the  hunter's  paradise,  16; 
fish  of,  17;  the  principal  occupation 
of,  17,  18;  the  women,  18,  28,  34. 

United  States,  the,  iS;  22,  152,  191, 
192;  treaty  between  Korea  and, 
291 ;  Chinese  emigrants  in,  •T)^']  ;  389, 
392, 438  ;  declares  war  against  Spain, 
480. 

Universal  Postal  Union,  the,  192. 

Uijina,  460. 

Uyeno,  Japan,  temple  at,  210. 

V 

Vaccination,  introduced  into  the 
Philippine  Islands,  424. 

Vancouver  Island,  7,  8. 

Varnish  plant,  the,  in  Japan,  11 1. 

"  Venice  of  the  East."  the,  see  Osaka. 

Victoria,  British  Columbia,  6,  7;  the 
"Alert"  at.  8:  location  of,  8:  his- 
tory of,  8;  description  of ,  9 ;  a  curi- 
ous old  custom,  9  ;  business  customs 
at,  9 ;  the  houses  and  climate,  10, 
12. 

Victoria,  Hong-kong.  343,  399 ;  loca- 
tion of,  401;  description  of,  401; 
society  at,  401 ;  modern  improve- 
ments at,  403 ;  quiet  and  orderly, 
406;  industries  of.  406;  newspapers 
at,  4or>,  407. 

"Victoria,"  Maghallans'  ship,  472. 

Victoria  Peak,  410. 

"Villa  Lobas,"  the  Spanish  vessel, 
burned  in  the  battle  of  Cavitc,  491. 

Violet,  the,  in  Japan,  111. 

Virginia,  old,  241. 

Visaya  language,  the,  473. 

"  Visayas,"  the,  471;  description  of, 
471. 


Vladivostok,  Korea,  271. 
Volcanoes,  19,  34,44,  in,  112,  113. 

\V 

Wagtail,  the,  in  Japan,  in. 

*'  Waki-zashi "  (sword),  the,  in  Japan, 
215. 

Walker,  Asa,  in  command  of  the  "Con- 
cord "  in  the  battle  of  Cavite,  491. 

Walnut,  the,  in  Japan,  iii. 

Walruses,  44. 

Wampoa,  China,  347. 

Wang  dynasty,  the,  in  Korea,  281, 

"War-san,"  see  Ge/t'San, 

Washington,  the  State  of,  7. 

Water-fowl,  44. 

Wax,  the  vegetable,  in  Japan,  iii. 

"  Wealth  God,"  the,  see  Dai  Koku, 

Weddings,    Japanese,    150;    Chinese, 

353- 
Wei-IIai-Wei,  China,  fortifications  of, 
235  ;  importance  of,  235  ;  location  of, 
235 ;  description  of,  235 ;  famous 
temples  at,  236 ;  naval  college  at, 
236 ;  harbor  of,  236  ;  arsenals  at,  236 ; 
believed  by  Chinese  to  be  impreg- 
nable, 236  ;  451 ;  the  Chinese  fleet  at, 
452,  456;  460;  threatened  by  the 
Japanese   fleet,    460;    its    defences, 

461  ;  attacked  by  the  Japanese,  461, 

462  ;  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  462; 
466. 

Wci-Hai-Wei  Bay,  456. 

"Wei  Yuen,"  the,  of  the  Chinese 
navy,  448  :  attacked  by  the  Japanese, 
449  :  sunk  by  the  Japanese,  462. 

Weng  Tsung  Hien,  Emperor,  of 
China,  376. 

West  India  Islands,  the,  Chinese  emi- 
grants in,  387. 

Whalers,  25,  32. 

Whales,  12,  17,  25,  2q,  44. 

"White  Cloud  Mountains,"  the, 
Canton.  China,  344,  359. 

Wiju,  the  city  of,  458, 

Wildes,  Frank,  in  command  of  the 
"  Boston,"  in  the  battle  of  Cavite, 

4QI. 
William,  Fort,  S. 
Williams,  Mr.,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Manila, 

4  So. 
Wiluckneski,  Mount,  46. 
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Winnemticca,  2. 

WUtaru,  in  Ja[)an.  So,  in. 

Wolves,  in  l'nala^La,  ih. 

Woman's  College  of  Halliinore,  the,  i<>. 

Women,  iS,  20,  21,  41:  unicjue  life  or 

JajuncNf,  147:  in  Korea,  21 1^. 
Wood.    K.    v.,    m    comnun-i    of    the 

••  IMrcl  "    m    tlic   battle   of   C  avjlc, 

4';i. 
Wood  carvers  in  Japan,  210. 
WtxjdN,  Korean,  iN;. 
Wood-worker**,  in  ja{an,  210. 
Wo<'^ung,  China,  2(^4,  yi2. 
WtK>sung  River,  the,  C  hina.  295. 
WorNhli)pcr>.  Ja|van«"»e.  docnptmn  of, 

N;.  S4. 
Wrestler*,  Japanese,  io;-ioy  ;  trainini; 

and  nieth<xis  of,  110. 
**  Wyoming,"  the,   in  battle  with    the 

Jai>anc!>e,    220 ;    enters    the    Inland 

bea  of  Japan,  2^9. 

V 

Ya(  KASHLMA,  japan,  coal   mines   at. 

i;8. 
*'  Vaeyama.*'    the,    of     the     Japanese 

navy,   415,    44');     C  hinrsc    pri'.on'Ts 

placevl  on  Uurd,  4;o. 
•'  Va:ho"  Ia\»N.  the.  m  Japan.  ?  ^2. 
Valu  Kiver.  lh»'.   K-rea,  2'>  ,   2-1,   2":. 

2-;  .;  'le>tri{>ti"n  of.   270:  navi^atmfi 

..f.  2-',:   2^2.  2^:.  4>».  4>'-  4-'.  4?^^. 

'•  Varn.ilun.*'  I*-*,  in   f.»pan.  2  ^'i. 

V.tn»at«',   |ap.»r..  i'»7. 

••  Vunut'^'."  the.     f   tl.e   |.ii>ane-e  navv, 

44^. 
^■alnl.:i,     1  icutm.«nt-<  irnera*.    at    Kai- 

pin^.   4^>0.  i'  ",  :   CajtiurN   It;'Mi.    4'»4. 

Van.iNuVr.  a   fatiiK  ■"    I  •;  .mr^r    artist. 

^  ati;;-t«>r   I\  •••■r.  r»  r.  <  h  n.-».    2uX,  20;. 

V  (nt-ii.  '  '   -.1.   '  :i. 

'•  V.I-K:  •■  t"  • .    •    1-q  J'l.    2  '. 

V.I*-  ix'.in.i  w.ire.  fiparr^*-,  2?;. 

\.  11  ■  \U^     <^.  ;;.  7".  ??  . 

Ve^i.   ••<n«':al     n  \)\f  l.ip.m  '  :.ina  war. 

44'»- 
\  e*.-*i'    "A-i.  marries   Kuan;  *»»!,  F.m- 

prr  .r  ■  f  C  hina,  •.77. 
V.-'',.w  **i.i.  Mie.  I  ::,  227,  2',  ,  27S,  270, 

2^\  2.,;.  ;2\  ;4;. 


Vengi  Shiki,  the  Sacred  Bo«ik  of  Shin- 
toisn»,  iVi. 

Vesso,  112. 

Vezo,  the  island  of,  iSm,  i</-. 

Vil>  lluan,  set*  I'h'ufi,   /'*///»<, 

Vokasuka.  japan,  71. 

Yokohama.  4s  ;  the  "  .Mcrt  "  at.  51;  the 

••  lllutfs.''  ;i  ;  Iuji\.inu,  ;;  :  the  har- 
bor. >^  ;  Mtuutioii  iif,  ;;  ;  the  (iraod 
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